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STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
————@———_—_—. 
CHAPTER XIIL 


J UANITA’S GLOVE. 
The foolish woman your wife—she gave it him. 
Ot 


HAF-sTuNNED by the blow he had received, Neville 
Onslow's mysterious visitor lay for a few moments, 
hen curling himself up in the manner of some 
noxious vermin, not human, he slunk down the stairs, 
without offering any show of resentment at his ill- 
reatment, beyond what mightbe conveyed in his mut- 
ered and enly half-audible curses. 

The spectators who had left the boudoir, and the 
servants who had rushed to the spot from the hall 
below, looked on in amazement. 

Onslow saw this, and felt that some explanation 
Was necessary; but that which he deigned to offer 
was singular. 

“T have but one way with a bully and a coward,” 
he said, “and it is a short one.” 

“You knew this man ?” asked Lord Englestone. 

“T was aware of his existence.” 

“And his intrusion here s 
. Was unwarrantable. I have marked my sense of 
it. He is not Ekely to favour us with a second visit.” 

This was all that Onslow deemed it necessary to 
say; and as it was clearly one of those delicate 
‘natters on which it was impossible to question him, 
ond conversation in the boudoir soon took a fresh 

The visitor so unceremoniously dismissed crawled 
out of the hall, and out of the house, slowly and with 
& dazed expression of face, as if he had some diffi- 
culty in collecting his senses. ‘To the questions of 
~ or two of the domestics whom he encountered, 

© returned sullen and unintelligible answers, and so 
made his way into the park, through which he had 
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reached the Manor House, and was speedily lost to 
sight among the trees. 

Directly he felt alone and free from observation, 
the man threw himself on his face, full length on the 
wet grass, and lay there meaning and cursing. 

Fora full hour he remained in that position, during 
which time the effect of the treatment he had re- 
ceived had partially passed away, and then, suddenly 
springing to his feet, he shook his fist as at an imagi- 
nary foe and ground his teeth while he indulged in 
muttered execrations. 

“You think to carry it off with a high hand, 
Neville Onslow,” he presently burst out. “Iam to 
be your slave. I am to do your bidding and serve 
your purpose, and in return, to receive nothing but 
abuse and blows. That’s your notion, is it? That’s 
the way things are to go? As I live—no! I’m not 
@ man to be taken up and thrown off just as it pleases 
you, my fine gentleman. And so you'll find. So 
you'll find when the time comes and you want my 
services. You have the upper hand now, and it 
won't answer my book to cut up rusty; but, by 
heaven, when the time comes—look out! Look out, 
Onslow, for, as I’m a living man, I shall be one too 
many for you!” 

In his excitement the man had raised his voice, 
and it was not till he ceased speaking that he became 
conscious of the possibility that he might have been 
overheard. 

This was suddenly impressed on him by the fact 
that he caught the sound of voices—apparently those 
of persons in conversation—at no great distance from 


m. 

The speakers were moving slowly through the trees, 
drawing nearer and nearer every moment, and as the 
rough stranger appeared to have no wish to be recog- 
nised just at that moment, he slunk behind the trunk 
of a great elm beside the path till they should have 
passed by. ‘ 

In that position he could not help overhearing 
‘what passed between them. 

“T must return—indeeg 
voice, soft and musica; 


said a woman’s 
ight foreign 





“ But why ?” demanded the lady’s companion, who 
was of the opposite sex. 

“ Because it is imprudent, and Doriani is jealous to 
a degree.” 

“Nonsense! Doriani’s friend meets Doriani’s wife 
walking in the park. Both are out enjoying tie 
freshness and beauty of the morning. Would it not 
be the height of absurdity, as well as want of gallan- 
try, if each selected different parts of the park, and 
wandered about alone and miserable ?” 

The lady laughed, a little silvery, insidious laugh. 

“ You are so specious,” she said, “you have all the 
arts of a general lover.” 

“ No ” 

“But I say, yes. All the tricks of a male firt— 
one of the most odious creatures in nature.” 

“You say this,” was the rejoinder, “but your 
heart tells you that you do me an injustice. Hearts 
interpret hearts; and you know that it is your beauty, 
your grace, your wit, the thousand accomplishments 
which fit you to shine in society, and which are 
wasted in the solitude to which a jealous tyrant con- 
demns you—I say, you know that it is all this which 
has overpowered and brought me an abject slave to 
your feet.” 

It seemed as if the words were accompanied by ap- 
propriate action, for it was in a tone of genuine alarm 
that the lady cried out: 

‘** For heaven’s sake, rise 

“When you have assured me that you believe in 
the sincerity of my admiration,” was the answer. 

“T will—I do,” exclaimed the lady, “ only Tise.” 

“And you will try, promise me that you will 
try to regard the homage of the most sincerely devoted 
of your admirers with kindness and consideration. I 
know and understand your position. You are a wife 
—vwell, it is simply my misfortune that you should be 
placed in that position. But a husband among his 
rights and privileges cannot include that of preventing 
the admiration and homage of the rest of mankind. 
He may flatter his selfishness with the thought that he 
has secured a gem, a treasure, an incomparable prize, 
and that he can keep it to himself, as he might a statue 
ora picture. But he is mistaken. He can no more 
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do it than he can prevent others sharing the air he 
breathes.” 

Madame Doriani, for it was she, listened, conscious 
that she did wrong in listening, conscious that these 
high-flown compliments were in reality an insult to 
her good sense, yet pleased, as it is in the nature of 
women—ay, and of the sterner sex also —to be, at 
the voice of the flatterer, flatter he never so grossly. 

“You forget, sir,” she rejoined, with a feeble effort to 
assert her dignity and position ; “you forget that you 
are almost a stranger, and that such language is, to say 
the least of it, in questionable taste.” 

“ Taste!” cried the other, with well-assumed indig- 
nation. “I come to you—I pour out my feelings in 
a lava-tide—I risk everything in daring to disclose 
the fire of passion you have kindled in my breast, and 
you meet me with a cold allusion to the proprieties of 
life—things which do well enough for the staid and 
common-place who iave no quick feelings, no boiling 
passions, no quivering sympathies, and whose feeble 
existence is a mere apology for life. Is this kind? 
Is this generous in you? Ah, Juanita—for by that 
name I dare to call you—do not doom me to the con- 
viction that I have once more risked my happiness in 
vain. In the first moment that I beheld you, my heart 
told me that at last I had met the woman who, under 
happier auspices, should have been my destiny. Let 
me continue to enjoy that illusion, if it is one; suffer 
me, pray suffer me to believe that you reciprocate the 
emotions you have called into activity, and that in our 
case, there are indeed. 

Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 

Evidently pleased at this absurd, but seemingly com- 
plimentary strain, Madame still lingered; but not 
without a misgiving as to the propriety of her con- 
anet. 

“ Your words recall the old times,” she murmured. 

“Nay, with you, Juanita, time is still young,” was 
the courteous rejoinder. 

“ And yet,” she resumed with a sigh, “it seems an 
age since those days; since, in my own sunny land, I 
listened to words like those you have just uttered, and 
which seemed then the common language of daily 
life.” 

“For your ears, yes,—because you moved all hearts 
to love, and inspired every tongue with poetry. It is 
your mission.” 

“T might have believed it once.” 

“ And now—why not now ?” 

‘Because I have been rudely startled ont of the 
romantic dreams which made up my girlish life ; I have 
been brought face to face with the stern realities of 
existence, and—and But enough. I have stayed 
too long, and said too much. Good-bye.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Yes, now, at once! To stay longer would be to 
compromise myself beyond recall.” 

‘“‘ But we shall meet again ? Promise me that. Let 
me have something to look forward to. Something to 
dream of, to hope for. You walk in the park often ?’ 

“ Daily.” 

“ At this hour ?” 

“ Always. Once more, good-bye. Stay, my glove. 
Where is it? You picked it up as I dropped it, did 
yon not ?” 

“I did, and it is here—here at my heart. You will 
not have the cruelty to ask it back ?” 

“ But my husband i 

“Will know nothing—suspect nothing. Oh, 
Juanita, it were less cruel to tear out my heart than 
to deprive me of the sacred relic which covers it, and 
shall do so till I die.” 

Moved by these impassioned words, the imprudent 
woman yielded, and amidst a torrent of protestations 
and compliments, finally went her way. 

While she retire in the distance, the lover ad- 
vanced to where the strange being, who had coolly 
listened to this interview, lay secreted bebind the 
tree. Unconscious of his presence, the man came 
slowly on, humming a light air and switching at 
the leaves and twigs with a cane he carried, in a 
manner strangely at variance with the earnestness 
be had thrown into the recent interview. 

Suddenly the hidden man thrust out his ugly head 
from under a bough, and luoked the other in the face. 

“Mr. Cheney Tofts, I think?” he growled. 

The other fairly sprang from the spot. 

“Father!” he cried out, “what in the fiend’s name 
are you doing here ?” 

“What am I a-doing?” was the retort. “What 
are you a-doing’s the question? Pretty going’s on, 
upon my word !* 

“T tell you what,” shouted Tofts, recovering from 
his surprise, and growing red and angry, “ you'd best 
stow that. ‘Jove! what do you mean by coming 
down here, and prying and poking about, and med- 
dling with my affairs? How dare you show your 
ugly face and brutal carcase down here—here in 
Edgecombe’s own park, of all places in the world? 

at do you want? What's your confounded game ?” 





, 


“ Plunder,” answered the other, quietly. * 
“You want money? The old story ?” 
“Yes; the werry old story.” 

“And you expect to get it? You think that 


“ You!” interposed the other, with sovereign con- 
tempt. 

“Jove! You're right,” said Cheney, buttoning up 
his pockets, “‘ not a screw. Nota stiver.” 

“No. Egad, if I ever gota brass farden out 0’ you, 
I'd bore a hole in him and wear him forluck. You're 
my son, you are. Nice son! See me starvin’ in the 
kennel and wouldn’t chuck me a brown to save my 
life. Not you.” 

‘tNot if I knew it,” retorted the other angrily. 

“ Oh, I know all about ye. I know my preeious 
son ~hat ought to be the comfort of my old age, and 
cheer me up, and look after me, and——” 

“T tell you what, you insufferable old brute,” broke 
in the dutiful son, “ another word or two and you and 
T shall have a row you won't forget in a week of 
Sundays. ‘Jove! I 'llannihilate you.” 

“No you won't, my boy, no you won't,” said the 
other, in an aggravating tone, “though I may be 
your father, and that is about your notion of showin’ 
love and dooty. I’m too useful to you fer that sort 0’ 
thing to come off just yet.” 

“ Useful!” said the son, with ineffable scorn. 

“ Ornamental, then, if you like it better.” 

“Tdiot!” cried Tofts, seizing him by the eollar, 
“ you've come here for what you won't get. I've no 
money; and as to Onslow, if he catches sight of 

ou——” 

“He has. He's half murdered me.” 

“ And serve you right. You must have been mad 
to come here. Mad! You ought to be under the 
care of one of your own kee Why, if it was 
known who you are and what you are—if Edgecombe 
was to get the faintest scent of it, where do you think 
Ouslow’s chances—which means mine—wowld be? 
The sight of you here, in this place, at this. time, 
might ruin everything, and you know it—no one 
better.” 

“ But I tell you I want money, and money I must 
have,” returned the ether. 

“ And I tell you that you won't have it here. You 
won't have it of me, and you won't have it of Onslow, 
because so far he is me, and what he loses I lose. So, 
be off. Clear out of this place at.onceand for good, 
or if something doesn't happen to you, something that 
you'll live to repent, or die in getling over, my Dame ¢ 
isn't—what I choose to make it.” q 

He spoke fiercely, and the other, big ‘bully as he | 
looked, seemed cowed, but hardly diverted from his. 
purpose in coming there. 

‘*T must have money,” he whined. 

“Get out,” cried the son, impatieatly, pointing in 
the direction of the park gates. 

“But Onslow ought——” 

“ Get out !” 

The tone was onein which he would have addressed 
a dog, and it clearly would not have pained his tender 
heart to have accompanied it with a kick, such as he 
would have bestowed on a cur to accelerate his move- 
ments. 

Obeying the order, the elder man stgggered on a 
few paces. 

Suddenly Cheney Tofts called him back. 

“ Here!” he shouted, ‘ take this.” 

The father turned sharply, with a gleam on his 
coarse face, as if he half-believed for the moment in 
the possibility of his son coming to his assistance in 
the way of money. But the gleam faded as quickly 
as it had burst forth. 

It was not a purse which Tofts held out in his 
band, 

Nota purse; nothing of any intrinsic value. 

Only the glove which he had taken from Madame 
Doriani, with the assurance that it should cover his 
heart till his dying hour. 

“ Take it,” he said, “and take care of it. Seal it 
up. Make a mem. of the date, and put it away in the 
iron safe. D’ye hear?” 

“T hear,” said the other, sullenly, snatching at the 
gloveand crumpling it upin his hand as he slunk off. 

Did it pain the sensitive Tofts to part with 
Juanita’s love token? If it did, he doubtlessconsoled 
himself with the reflection that his bosom was infe- 
rior as a place of security to an iron safe! 


CHAPTER XIV 
WHAT PASSED IN THE LIBRARY. 


Sach omens in the place there seem'd to be 
At ev'ry erooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepar'd to see 
The apparition standing. , 
Tom. H26d. 


Tuer warm splendour of the summer noon filled 
the library at the Manor House. 


A striped awning of white and pink, stretcheq One 
side the window, tempered the sunlight with 


throwing the room into absolute shadow, ang 
mitted a free current of air, which is not to by 
cured by any system of closely-drawn blinds, 

he air was fragrant with the perfumo of 4, 
flowers over which it stole, and a soft, murmury 
hum, in which all familiar country sounds blenj 
filled the place, and added an indescribable charm j; 
i 


t. 

At that hour Sir Noel Edgecombe was alons in th, 
library, and it seemed to be his wish to remain alone 
for he had taken the precaution to lock the door of jy 
apartment—a somewhat singular act on the part ¢ 
the master of the house. 

He had locked the door, and having done s0, hay 
mounted the ‘mahogany steps used for getting boojs 
on the higher shelves, and by this means he was aj), 
to reach what appeared to be a row of books, but ini 
in reality the door of a cupboard, close to the ceiling, 
painted in imitation ef a Cyclopedia in thir 
volumes. ’ 

Sir Noel was, as we have before stated, the cleanest 
of men, and on this occasion he was radiant and spit. 
less. He wore a light gauze, transparent coat, jy 
coolness, @ white waistcoat and trousers, a lil; 
washing necktie, and buff slippers. His hands we 
immaculate, his almond nails trimmed to perfectin, 
It seemed asif the faintest particle of dust woul 
have been intolerable to him. 

Yet, having ascended the steps, and opened ty 
painted door, he did not hesitate to thrust himself ju 
what appeared to be a receptecle for the rubbish ¢ 
centuries, and was hung with cobwebs, and bixt 
with neglect. It must have been a strong motiy 
which induced him to do this; and, affer all, he wa 
only in search of a packet of letters, half-a-dozen in 
number, yellow and almost illegible with age. 

Having secured these—and he grasped them wit 
a shudder—the baronet closed the door, which fi 
tened with a spring, and descended the steps. Thu 
he drew out a white silk handkerchief, with whic): 

ed to dust ‘himself, and to flick at the letter 
till the iatter, being rotten with age, were in dang: 
of being flicked into tatters. 

As soon as the letters were dusted, Sr 
PNoel untied the bundle, and Ero ped from th 
rest, spread it out on the library table. 

Tn doing this, it was mecessary for him to glam 
closely at the letter; but he appeared to do so with 
extreme reluctance, shaking bis head, again and aga, 
as if with involuntary horror. 

Next he took from a desk in which it had ba 
locked up a soiled envelope, containing a crumpkd 
half-sheet of paper. 

The envelope was addressed, “‘ Cheney Tofts, Ey, 
London Coffee House, Great Queen Street.” 

At the foot of the enclosed note was the siguatun 
“ Neville Onslow.” 

It was singular ! 

Surely Sir Noel Edgecombe could not have bea 
guilty of picking the pockets of his guests? 

Such an idea was absurd. Yet, there could be» 
question but that this letter, written by Onslow aul 
received by Tofts, had been brought to the Mano 
House by the latter, and was now in the hands of tle 
baronet. 

There was yet another startling circumstance. 

The letter, as a letter, was of no conceivable valu, 
and of very little interest. Its contents amounie 
only to this: That the writer was pleased to ha 
that his friend had arrived in town, and was co 
fortably lodged, and would have great pleasure it 
seeing him to dinner, and afterwards accompanyil 
him to Cremorne on the following evening. Nothitg 
more. Nota word which the most ingenious reala 
could torture into importance. 

And this, while it rendered the baronet’s condu 
remarkable, afforded the only possible apology for 
To read another's letters is the contemptible act d 
a scoundrel—nothing can justify it; but it may® 
admitted, as a sort of plea on Sir Noel’s behalf, tlit 
he had not been actuated by a desire to pry intot# 
secrets of the writer, but by another, and to him mt 
important motive, which will eventually become # 

rent. 

“Strange!” he muttered to himself, “ that a chant 
expression should have given mea clue to this té 
Margaret's fright at the sight of this Neville Onsl# 
may be the result of a delusion. But, on the oti 
hand, it may not. She may be right, and if slei- 
Great God, if she is!” 

The bare possibility thus conjured up had such® 
effect on the man that he pushed back the chair i® 
which he had just sank, and started up with Lis bu! 
to his brew. 

To take a turn to the window as if gasping for {re 
air, and to hurry back, with a flushed brow and @ 
steady steps, were the natural actions of a man smiti# 
with a horrible dread of some impending evil. 

“Nothing must be risked,” he exclaimed, as be * 
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do. eT a ; 
i his seat with a groan; “we must have proof, if 
a wer rs be had. Proofs at all costs. Let me see— 
he Jet me think. Onslow’s words were, ‘I write a hand so 


ik ther's that the one has often been mistaken 
peng bes That was what he said, and baving 
said it, he looked conf used and angry with himself. 
There could be no mistaking that. Perhaps he knew 
that he was giving me a clue. Perhaps he saw that 
my face brightened at his words, and feared—pshaw ! 
what should he fear? But let us see.” ; 
He took the letter from the envelope and spreac it 
out on the leather top of the table, smoothing it with 


r Of the I 

:. white hand. Then, taking the old, faded, rotting 

part of ote he had selected from the packet, he placed that 

30, hind one beside the ether, and examined the handwriting 
of the two minutely. 


A very brief scrutiny sufficed to establish the one 
material point in question—the two specimens of pen- 
manship did not bear the slightest resemblance. Not 
the slightest. of 64 

The style of the writing of the old letter was rigid 
and formal, while Neville Onslow wrote a fine, flow- 
ing, and really elegant hand. : 

The baronet’s face brightened at the discovery. 

“Heaven be praised!” he ejaculated; “the test 


ewe fails. No likeness. Not even a resemblance in style. 
fectivn, If Onslow is to be believed—and why should I doubt 
- woul him?—this letter could not have been written by his 


father. The signatures are, of course, unlike, because 
if there is any ground for our suspicions, Neville 
Onslow is an assumed name. Still——” 

He took up the old letter, which was written on a 


d black great awkward sheet, such as our grandfathers used, 
moti: aud was in the act of turning over the first leaf to see 
he wa how it was signed, but before he could do so, a smart 


rap at the library door caused him to desist. 

Starting at the sound, he hastily thrust Onslow’s 
letter and envelope into the old letters, and threw 
both into a table drawer. Then he shouted, 
“Come in!” 

The voice of Lord Englestone, acompanied by a 
laugh, informed him of his inability to get in. 

“T forgot,” said the somewhat agitated host, as he 
admitted his guest, “that the key was turned in the 
ock; I often turn it when busy.” 

“You are busy now, then? I won’t interrupt,” said 
his lordship. 

But Sir Noel took him by the arm and drew him in. 

“Glad to see you,” hesaid. ‘“ I’ve done all I shall 
do to-day.” 

He rolled a library chair toward the window, 
placing it so that the back was toward the table from 
which he bad just risen, and playfully thrust his 
Hordship into it. Then he drew up another chair, and 
faced him. 

“You wanted to see me?” he asked, by way of 
opening a conversation. 

Englestone hesitated. He was nervously anxious 

0 speak, yet clearly restrained himself from some fear 
of the consequences of what he might say. 
“Will you be surprised,” he asked, answering with 
question, “if I own that there are one or two sub- 
jects on which I seem-anxious to talk to you, but 
which I nevertheless approach with reluctance ?” 

Sir Noel’s face changed. A faint shadow of dismay 
passed over it. 

“Pray speak your mind openly ‘and without fear,” 









































al * he returned. 

athens “T will do so,” said his lordship, ‘‘ because I feel 

to ht hat the happiness of my only child depends upon 
by 

vate, Another change of the baronet’s face—a deeper 

panyily phadow of dismay. 

Nothing His lordship went on : 

: eal “ You cannot be ignorant of the traditions connected 
vith your house, and the rumours which find expres- 

const fm”? 00 every lip?” 

y for “Idle traditions—ignorant rumours,” Sir Noel re- 

or plied, im his light, airy way. 

marl “No doubt; and yet I am foolish enough to bo 

ali, tht troubled with them, They touch on a point upon 

‘nto i Which I, as a father, am acutely sensitive, and not, I 

a hink, without reason. Misfortune—so says tradition 

ma has ever attended the brides of the Edgecombes, 
nd my child’s life is imperilled even in coming 

j bere.” 

Ange “ True—but is saved by an Edgecombe !” cried the 

“Onsloe baronet, triumphantly. “ Surely if there is anything 

he othe ae and portents, that should be a favourable 

she But his lordship looked grave. He was not satisfied. 

such I witnessed your son’s effort,” he said, in a sig- 

sair isi nificant tone, . 

his baad ;, And you will not readily forget it?” 

Forget! The horror of the sight haunts me. I 
for fred ‘annot close my eyes without being a witness to 
and & w a not hope that it will ever fade out of my 
) sini It's heroism naturally impressed you ?” 
shew ‘It did. It recalled tome all that I had ever heard 


of demoniacal possession—of men who had sold them- 








selves to the Powers of Evil to secure charmed lives— 
of miserable wretches who had bartered away their 
very souls for powers which it is not lawful for human 
beings to exercise.” 

Sir Noel listened to these words aghast. 

“ Are you surprised that I should have had such an 
idea ?” his lordship asked. “Is there no tradition 
connected with this place which thus accounts for the 
strange acts of some of your ancestors ?” 

“ There are such idle stories, but——” 

“You would have me discredit them? You will 
call me weak and foolish for not doing so, and heayen 
knows I despise myself in consequence; but they 
have taken a hold upon my mind that I cannot shake 
off, and it is because of this that I am compelled reluc- 
tantly to unburden my mind to youas I am doing 
now. It is not a pleasant thing for me to admit that, 
living in the full light of the intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century, I am forced to yield up my mind to 
the influence of superstitions worthy only of the Dark 
Ages; but it is the truth, and I cannot help it.” 

Sir Noel interposed abruptly. 

“My dear Englestone,” he said, while something 
between a sneer and a smile played over his smoothly 
shining face, “you don’t mean seriously to tell me 
that you have come here to state your belief that my 
son has sold himself to the Devil? Itis too monstrous, 
too absurd for anything but laughter.” 

And throwing himself back in his chair, he burst 
out into a shout of merriment, which, however, was 
clearly forced and unreal. 

When he ceased, his companion replied. 

“ It is absurd,” he said, ‘‘and I feel itso. And be- 
cause I feel this, I come to you to give me such an 
explanation as will help me to a more rational view 
of what bas occurred. I had hoped that Doctor 
Doriani would have spared me the necessity of 
troubling you.” 

“You have spoken to him ?” cried the baronet, in 
alarm. 

“ Yes. 

“ And his reply? What did he say ?” 

“Tn effect, nothing ; and he has since avoided every 
opportunity of meeting me.” 

Sir Noel drew a long breath of relief. 

“The doctor is peculiar,” he said; “but, to come 
to the point, you are reminded of old women’s stories 
of men possessed—of beings who were wont to sell 
themselves to evil influences, and so forth, be- 
cause——” 

* Because in all those cases, men, reckless of dan- 
ger and indifferent to consequences, performed feats 
beyond the power of ordinary mortals, and because 
after such exploits they were thrown into horrible 
spasms and contortions, during which they hid them- 
selves from observation, until they suddenly and 
instantaneously recovered.” 

His lordship severely emphasized the latter words. 

“Tn short,” he added, “ they behaved in every re- 
spect as your son Gabriel has done.” 

Sir Noel rose. 

“T ought not to believe that your object has been to 
insult me,” he said. 

“ Assuredly not,” was the answer. 

“ And yet I can hardly put any other construction 
on the monstrous words you have just uttered. What 
is your meaning, my lord? What do you wish to 
insinuate or imply ?” 

“Nothing. I merely come to you for an explana- 
tion of the mystery by which your son is sur- 
rounded.” 

“ And of which I can only say that it is, in fact, a 
mystery of your own creating. Surely, my lord, there 
is some want of right feeling when you, of all men, 
twist and pervert the gallant act to which your 
daughter owes her life, into this monstrous charge 
against my son ?” 

“ T feel that it must appear so,” replied his lordship ; 
“T am painfully conscious of it, and yet my position 
is such that I have been compelled to risk this, to risk 
even your good opinion and kindly feeling, by coming 
to you for an explanation of what appears inexplicable. 
Since I have staycd in this house I have felt like a 
man in one of the enchanted castles of Romance. 
Mysteries of all kinds abound here, beginning with 
the strange eonduct of my intended son-in-law, and 
ending—if it is the end—with apparitions startling 
enough to scare one out of one’s senses.” 

“ Apparitions!” cried Sir Noel, in some amazement 
and more alarm. 

Lord Englestone stared at him. 

“Ts it possible that you alone are ignorant of the 
spectre which haunts your grounds, and Las alarmed 
the entire household ?” 

“ On my word I have neither seen nor heard of it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And you—you have 

“T have.” 

“ And its form 2?” 

“Is that of a man, tall, dark, and wasted by 
sickness——” 


” 


detield it ?” 





“ Yes, go on, go on !” 

“ Wrapped in the grave-clothes of the dead, so far 
as I could discern.” 

“You saw this—when?” asked Sir Noel, greatly 
agitated, and trembling from head to foot. 

“ Last night.” 

“ You were alone?” 

ty No.” 

“Not alone? You had a companion who also 
beheld this ?” 

“T had. It was your guest—Neville Onslow.” 

“ He!” 

The baronet’s agitation, which had begun to be 
excessive, increased to a painful extent. It was im- 
possible to conceal it. His smooth face had lost its 
ruddy hue, and grew livid; his brow contracted, 
and there wasa quivering of the corners of his mouth, 
not to be subdued. 

“ And this—this spectre, was visible to him as to 
you ?” ha asked, in a hollow voice. 

“Quite. Indeed, he first saw it.” 

“Tt is hardly pdssible that’ both could have been 
mistaken ?” 

“ Quite impossible. But I see that this disturbs you. 
Without being superstitious, you also feel that the 
old signs, the old portents, the singular warnings of 
unknown powers, are attending the entrance of a new 
bride to the old Manor House. Is it not so? Act 
fairly by me, Edgecombe, and tell me, are you not 
troubled by the same forebodings which I despise 
myself for yielding to?” 

By a great effort the baronet strove to shake off the 
feeling which was overwhelming him. 

“ You must pardon me, Englestone,” he said, “ if I 
remark that I have been strangely mistaken in your 
character. I thought you a man of the world, full of 
common sense, and disposed to take a practical view 
of things, aud now I find you full of the strangest 
fancies, full of the wildest delusions. The earnestness 
with which you treat these idle superstitions, and 
distress yourself without a shadow of acause, sur- 
prises and distresses me. During the few days you 
have spent under my roof you have grown morbid— 
positively morbid. I can only account for it on the 
general principle that the strongest minds have their 
weak sides, and yours, I know, is affected by your 
child. Anything which affects the charming Blanche 
overpowers you.” 

“ Right, you are quite right,” returned his lordship; 
“but, my dear Edgecombe, you forget one thing—I 
am not alone in this matter. Others have been im- 
pressed as powerfully as myself. Ouslow for 
example——” 

“ Ah! tell me of him ?” 

“ He had no more doubt of the reality of what he 
saw than I had.” 

“ He thought it a real person?” 

“No. He believed it to be the spirit of one whose 
name he mentioned.” 

Sir Noel looked alarmed. 

“ Whose—name—lhe mentioned?” he repeated 
slowly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you—perliaps you may remember it ?” 

“ Clearly. He believed that he beheld the spectre 
of a member of your family with whom he appeared 
to have been familiar. The name he gave was that 
of—Baliol Edgecombe !” 

Without a word, without the slightest utterance 
which might prepare his friend for such a catastrophe, 
Sir Noel Edgecombe fell heavily forward upon the 
library-floor. 

It was as if the utterance of that name had gone 
bullet-like through his heart. 


CHAPTER xv. 
LOVE AND ADVENTURE. 
It is coming nearer, nearer, 
And I hold my breath in dread, 
While its solemn guns go booming 
Through the darkness overhead. 

Tue bright summer-day darkened in its close. 

Toward evening an unnatural drowsiness overcame 
man and beast. Action became intolerable, and even 
sleep a torment, owing to the excessive heat. Nota 
bird sang in the woods, as if it had been agreed by 
mutual consent among them that it was too hot for 
singing. Nor did a leaf stir among the trees, such a 
total absence was there of the slightest breath of air, 
such a steady, uninterrupted tendency of the atmo- 
sphere toward furnace heat, 

What was known as the western drawing-room was 
the only place in the Manor House which seemed at 
all endurable, and to this Flora Edgecombe had 
conducted Blanche, who was still weak, and suffered 
from intense depression of mind. 

It was after dinner; the sun had gone down, and 
the shades oi evening wera closing in. 

Blaache had thrown herself on a couch, and half 
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awake, half asleep, was forgetting everything in that 
delicious consciousness of dreaming,awhich constitutes 
the rarest charm of repose. 

Not so Flora. 

She did not sleep. No dreams flitted about her 
aching brain and soothed its busy throbbing. 

Leaning against the frame of the open window, she 
gave herself up to the indulgence of those sad thoug!its 
and tliose dismal forbodings to which she had yielded 

on the day when we first beheld her. Unchanged, 
except in one respect, the sorrow which had oppressed 
her then weighed heavily upon her now. Nothing 
had passed to relieve or to lighten it; much, on the 
contrary, to render it additionally crushing. 

As she looked out upon the hot landscape, which 
had parched and crackled in the-sun all day, a» move- 
ment on the part of the sleeper caused her to start and 
turn toward the couch. 

It was a slight movement, merely the shifting of a 
hand, but it had been sufficient to attract attention ; 
and fixing her eyes on the sweet, childlike face, 
half smothered in the tangle of suuny tresses that 
clustered about it, Flora could not repress a shudder. 

“And I—I could save her!” she ejaculated, half 
aloud. 

The bare idea appeared to afford her so much pain, 
that she involuntarily put her hand to her brow, and 
then pressed it upon her heart. 

“Yes, I could save her,” she repeated, after a 

use. 

It was only ina whisper, bu 
pressibly sad and painful. 

“Save her! And at what a cost!” she repeated. 
“ At the price of my happiness, at the price of my life. 
A week ago and I could have done it with a word, had 
I dared to utter it. But now that word would be a 
poisoned arrow driven into my heart. She has met 
Neville Onslow, and she loves him. Her heart has 

shaped its destiny. She may give her hand to Gabriel, 
but it will be an empty band. She loves Onslow. 
Yes, yes; she is powerless to hide the flame his pre- 
sence has kindled in her heart. And if I disobeyed 
my father, and braving his anger, told her all, she would 
turn from Gabriel and hasten to throw around Neville 
the spell of her beauty and innocence, which it is not 
in the power of man to resist. She would win him to 
her, and I—I—Oh, God! how desolate is the prospect 
of my life when I reflect that perhaps his love may 
never shine upon it.” 

Yielding to the influence of her own forebodings, 
she turned again to the window and sighed heavily. 

Again and again the words “I could save her” 
formed upon her lips, and as often she met the sug- 
gestion with a shudder. 

“ At the cost of my happiness, at the cost of my 
life !” 

That was what the shudder implicd. 

Nothing could exceed the fierceness or the bitterness 
of the struggle in the heart of this young and beau- 
tiful girl, as yet only onthe threshold of woman- 
hood. The sense of duty was the ruling principle of 
her life. She was beautiful because she was good, 
because fair thoughts, and beautiful aspirations, and 
unselfish instincts could hardly fail to find their ex- 
pression in outward beauty. To do her duty, not ina 
slavish or bigotted sense, was theone purpose of her 
life— as wo may say it is the purpose of a flower’s exis- 
tence that itshould smell sweetly and charm the eye with 
itsloveliness. Butin this matter of the relations between 
Blanche and Gabriel the path of duty had from the 
first been crossed and intricate. Filial duty and 
obedience obliged her to take one course, while a sense 
of abstract right and wrong urged her to another. 
And uow a fresh elemont lad entered intothe struggle. 
Love had interposed to complicate the question. 
In the first moment of their meeting Flora Edge- 
combe had yielded up ber heart to Neville Onslow. 

She loved him with an intensity which could find 
no expression in language. 

She loved him blindly, hopelessly, hardly daring to 
realize the possibility of all that a return of affection 
conveyed to her heart. 

Finally, she loved him with a fervour which over- 
came every possible consideration except the imstinct 
of duty. This was stronger than the new born pas- 
sion of her life. And it wasin the strength of this, 
that now, as she contemplated the angel face of the 
sleeping Blanche, aresolve worthy of a heroine, nay, 
of a Christian martyr, trembled on her lips: 

“T will save her.” 

She had almost given that pledge to her soul. 

Almost she had entered into that sacred bond with 
herself; but results of the most momentous character 
often turn upon trifling incidents, and so it was in 
this case. 

Unannounced, Neville Onslow suddenly presented 
himself in the drawing-room. 

His face was pale, his eyes glowed with unusnal 
fire, and the hand he held out to Plora, as he drew 
wear on tiptoe, seeing that Blanche slept, was hot 
with fever. ° 


the tone was inex- 


“T came to take my leave of you for to-night,” he 
said. “‘Tofts drives me over to seea friend of his in a 
neighbouring village—Tuastall, I think they call it.” 

“You return to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. In the morning.” 

They spoke in whispers, unwilling to disturb the 
sleeper, but love is watchful, keen of eye, and quick of 
ear, and that whisper reached the heart of Bianche 
Selwyn. A smile stole into her face, and she looked 


up. 

Me Here!” she exclaimed, ‘‘and I was dreaming that 

‘ou——"” 

But whatever the dream, she checked herself and 
did not tell it (probably reserving it for the soothsay- 
ing Ruth) but blushed scarlet as her lips. 

“T only came to bid you good-bye for the night,” 
said Neville, glancing at her with his ardent eyes. 

And then he bent over the couch, and they spoke 
together—afew common-place werds not worth record- 
ing. A few simple words, having no purpose and no 
harm in them, but distasteful to the ears of Flora as 
the hiss of serpents. She was uot envious, she was 
not ill-natured, both the ‘speakers were dear to her; 
aud yet she could have cried out and torn her flesh at 
the sound of their voices, and at the bitter certainty 
that as they talked together neither of them regarded 
her any more than as if she had been in her grave. 

And yet what a sacrifice she had been prepared to 
make for their sakes. 

Her brain swam, her ears burned, there were points 
of fire pricking at her eyes and she waited—stood 
patiently and waited—while they talked, for hours it 
might have been, for minutes only as it really was, 

Then she heard, as if from afar off, Onslow’s voice 
bidding her good-night, and he was gone, and Blanche 
was on the ground at her feet, praying her to answer 
if she was ill, if the heat had overcome her, if she 
should call assistance ? 

“No,” was her cold answer. 

And she heard it echo and reverberate as a voice 
echoes through a tomb. 

“It is the heat,” she heard Blanche say. “ We shall 
haveastorm. And he will be exposed toit. It will 
lighten, and he———” 

Flora threw out her hands impatiently, motioning 
her to silence, and then, fearing even in that moment 
of torture that sho had been cruel and unjust, she 
linked her arms about her neck and drew her to a 
bosom heaving like the sea, and dropped silent tears 
upon the sunny head, the unconscious cause of all her 
misery. 

So the two sat together, and the gloom intensified 
and the storm began. 

At first there was but a darkening of the heavens 
and the sudden upspringing of a gusty wind, that 
moved in circles, and caught up the dust and leaves, 
whirling them as it went, and dashed among the 
still trees till they swayed as if a hurricane raged in 
them. Therain began to fall, in big, heavy, spatter- 
ing drops, and soon thunder and lightning followed, 
and filled the night with terror. 

Nota night for visiting friends in neighbouring 
villages, truly. 

Not a night for visiting or driving far, and so, per- 
haps, Neville Onslow thought, for he bad not gone 
far in the dog-cart in which Tofts drove him, before 
he alighted, wished Lis friend a hurried good-night, 
and retraced his steps. 

Selecting a quiet, unfrequented part in a green 
lane, he clambered over the park palings which formed 
one side of the lane, and stole under cover of the 
thick underwood abounding at that point. By degrees 
he pushed his way, nearer and nearcr, toward the 
Manor house, always keeping in the black shadow of 
trees of dense foliage, partly because the rain fell 
heavily, and partly because he was clearly anxious to 
avoid observation. 

The storm raged—the lightning played in the 
branches of the trees, siigeing their very leaves as it 
appeared—the rain fell in torrents—the darkness 
closed in dense and impenetrable, and Neville Onslow 
worked on closer and closer to the Manor House. 

In doing this he showed both knowledge and judg- 
ment. 

A set purpose had possession of him, and became a 
sort of instinct. 

In approaching the house he avoided those portions 
of it with which he was most familiar. The main 
building and west wing, in which the family chiefly 
resided, had no attractions for him. Taking a circuit- 
ous route, he approached the northern end of the 
east wing, comprising the old part of the house, which 
had been partially deserted for some years, owing 
partly to the fact of there being room enough: in the 
rest of the building, but more particularly because in 
olden days that part had constituted a chapel, used by 
a Catholic family then occupying the house ; and suc- 
ceeding generations of Edgecombes had, with one ex- 
ception, refrained from devoting the consecrated walls to 

secular purposes, The exception was a racketty Sir 





Rupert of Charles’sday, who had converted the chapel 








into a dining-hall, and had come to his death 
falling of a stack of chimneys in this ye part 
the building—a punishment for his sacrilegious tole 
which his descendants had not been slow to regard y 
a warning. sis 

On reaching the old chapel, or rather th 
dining-hall which vopiniovahel it, Neville Ont 
paused, and looked carefully about him. r 

“ Thus far, as nearly as I can jndge inthe dak” 
he muttered, “I traced the blood-drops on the ni it 
when the apparition was seen. Here they stopped 

While speaking, he had taken a closed lantern from 
his belt, and adjusting the slide, permitted a long pencil 
of light to fall upon the wall. 

“ Here, under this window,” he continued, shiftiy 
tho light so that it fell upon a stone mullion, some fee 
from the ground. “And here I took the precaution 
to break off the rusty fastening, so that I could resume 
my search inside at the earliest opportunity.” 

Midnight began tolling from the clock-tower as he 
ceased speaking. 

The thunder, which had seemed to be rolling away 
in the distance, broke with a sharp, crackling sound, 
and was followed by a rose-tinted flash of lightning, 

“Thank God!” cried the young man, “I’m not 
superstitious, and have no nerves.” 

The rain began to pelt down afresh as he ceased, 
and closing his lantern, he laid hold of the window 
above him with a firm grasp and shook it, till it 
creaked and swung open like a door. Then he raised 
himself by his hands and scrambled through the open- 
ing, thereby gaining acvess to the builling. The floor 
on the inside was lower than the ground without, 
but he alighted on his feet. 

In the act of doing so he was blinded by a stream 
of light, turned upon him from the inside of the 
building. 

(To be continued) 








THE USE OF THE HAND. 


Axp painters and actors, what do they not lose by 
their neflect of the language of the hand? There is 
@ story told of a celebrated portrait-painter of the last 
century, that he had so much business and such love 
for money that he would send away his sitters as 
soon as he had paintedin their faces, leaving the 
drapery and the hands, which he classed together (as 
accessories, I suppose !) to be finished from fancy by 
his assistants. Of course his portraits are worthless; 
hands and faces being equally bad. Whereas, if he 
had taken care of the hands, the faces, I fancy, would 
have taken caro of themselves. And you have 
doubtless witnessed, my reader, the coaventiona! 
actress mimicking grief, wringing her hands in all the 
stage imagery of woe! 

“TI have seen,” writes a painter, a close observer of 
fact, “ most of the best actors of the last thirty years; 
and not one of their personifications of the passions 
remains on my mind so distinctly as that of a poor 
woman whose child was run over in one of the back 
streets of St. Giles’s! I can recollect her attitude and 
the wringing of her hands, an expression of grief I 
had never before observed. I had thought it wasa 
twisting of the hands closed together, whereas this 
poor creature passed one hand over tle back of the 
other alternately, ending with a strong compressiou 
of the fingers.” 

Now, was it anything like this that we have seen at 
the theatre? When we remember what the office of 
the hands is in the human economy, how the whole 
labour of life is mainly done by them—every duty of 
self-help or charitable assistance—it would almost 
seem as if the human body itself were but a machine 
for setting a pair of hands to work. Moreover, the 
hand performs a most important part in illustrating 4 
man’s thoughts; it is a fellow-labourer with the 
tongue. With the hand we beg, pray, refuse, depre- 
cate, attest: with the hand we invite, and with the 
hand we dismiss. . 

The way in which a man gives you his hand to 
shake is a pretty fair test of his disposition. The shy 
man shakes your hand in a sort of fumbling and 
jerking way, and drops it abruptly, being evidently in 
doubt as to whether he ought to have pulled off his 
glove or kept it on. The rough and hearty mao 
squeezes your hand to a jelly. Most of us, I suppos® 
have met with the person who considers that he _ 
himself of importance in the world by offering a conp!® 
of fingers to his acquaintance ; though but few, I 0) 
have bad the presence of mind to give him back 7 
couple of fingers in return, leaving him to get out 0 
the position as best he might. é in 

Most men havo undergone the official -_ i ; 
which the great man of the moment puts his = 
into yours as if it were a dead fish, having t s 
through the same ceremony with perhaps 4 dozen h 
a score of others after you. Passing by the roug r 
brown horny hand of toil (which is, perhaps, 48 “ 
@ one as any to shake), and merely glancing han 
opposite, of which I’ would say that @ delicate 
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white, soft, and flaccid, with long tapering fingers, 
oi filbert-shaped nails, may be “a most excellent 
thing in woman,” but in a man I distrust it—habet 
‘mum in cornu—beware of that man, whether as 
friend or foe—he has never done one day’s honest 
manly toil, whether for his pleasure or his profit. 

Icome toa hand which (in imagination) I press to 
my lips. There is something to me very pathetic in 
the hand of an aged person. Its history is written 
noon it so clearly, so indelibly, mapred out in 
wrinkle and vein. How many hands has it clasped, 
which now are dust; clasped till the loving pressure 
they returned faded out with the fading breath! 
There is one such hand I know, and Jove—a woman's. 
It is thin, and lean, and wrinkled, the blue veins 
standing out upon it clearly, and the knuckles pro- 
minent enough; but still it is soft and white, and 
lovely. It is almost worn out, you see, in the service 
of a tender heart; a hand well experienced in the 
little kindly offices of a sick room; a hand that has 
smoothed many a pillow, and calmed many a throbbing 
and feverish brow. None so active and light as it in 
doing—none 80 ready to abstain from touch or move- 
ment, when to do would be officious. 





ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” ** Self-Made,” &c., de 





CHAPTER CL. 
DISCLOSURES. 
gut thou, oh Hope! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure, 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance, hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo, still throuzh all her song; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose 

A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close, 

And Hope enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair! 

Campbell. 

Ox the morning sneceeding the third night of 
agonizing suspense, Owen, Lily Gay, and Willy 
Spieer were seated together at the breakfast that 
neither of them had now the inclination to eat, when 
the postman knocked, and old Nancy brought ina 
letter on a silver tray. 

The brother and sister made a simultaneous dash 
at it, for both at the same moment recognized the 
handwriting of Lily May. 

Owen got possession of the letter and tore it open. 

“Tsshe safe? Is she well? Is she coming home ?” 
breathlessly inquired Lily Gay, before Owen could 
havetime to ascertain the facts for himself. 

“Tdonot know. I will read the Ictter. It isa 
very strange one,” he said; and accordingly he read 
Lily May's letter aloud. 

Poor child! Shehad intended that it should be a 
very satisfactory one; but it was not so to Owen. 

Sho began with the most earnest and sincere ex- 
pressions of affection for her brother and sister. Ske 
repeated her touching plea for leaving them. Sho 
implored them to remember her with love, but not 
With anxiety; because she had found shelter with a 
tichand kind Indy, who was able and willing to 
protect her until she could find work with ~rhich to 
support herself. And she promised to write very 
often, and let her dear ones know how she wes 
getting on. And she finished her letter with a prayer 
that heaven | would for ever bless and prosper her 
brother and sister and their faithful servant. 

But she did not mention the name of her protectress, 
dot the street she lived in, nor number of her house. 

* At least she is safe and well, and that is a great 
deal! And after a while perhaps she may relent and 
teturn to us ;” said Lily Gay, wiping her eyes. 

Neither Owen nor Willy replied. Their knowledge 
ofthe world warned them that there might be moro 
tofear than to hope from any “ rich and kind lady ” 
whom the wandering beauty might chance to meet. 

If one only knew where to address a letter to her !” 
Continued Lily Gay. a 
\ Ah, yes if one only knew that,” sighed Owen, as 
© arose tom the table, 

‘ We must try to find out,” suggested Willy. 
had €s, yes, immediately, there is no time to be lost,” 
stily assented Owen. 

= both left the house together. 

yr ei were both, if possible, more anxious 
of her th ay than they had been before the receipt 
seg rao fat patho spoke to the other of the 
to he die ; eir new anxiety ; it was too horrible 
gcmrely and silently they hurried to the police sta- 


There Owe 
put Lily Ma 
lustructiong, 


n took one of the detectives aside and 
y's letter in his hand, and gave him fresh 





And the search re-commenced and for some time 
continued in vain, for the detectives looked every where 
but in the right place. 

And so weeks went on, and Owen grew haggard and 
ghastly with grief and anxiety, until another signal 
day—Saturday, the first of October. 

On the evening of that day, Owen and Lily Gay 
were seated together at the table before the fire. Owen 
held a book in his hand, but it had been half-an-hour 
since he had turned a page; for he was not reading, 
but his eyes were fixed on vacancy and his spirit was 
searching for Lily May. 

Lily Gay had some needle-work in her hand, but 
she was not sewing; her hands rested upon her lap, 
and her eyes upon the floor; she too was thinking of 
her lost companion. 

They were expecting Willy Spicer to come in every 
moment. 

And while the clock was striking seven he entered, 
looking cheerfully, holding a letter in hand, and say- 
ing. gaily: 

“ Here is somethitig from our wandering dove, which 
I have a presentiment will be satisfactory.” 

Owen seized the letter, tore it open, and hurried 
through its contents, while Lily Gay breathlessly 
watched him. Well shemight! As he read, a whirl 
of emotion rushed over Owen’s expressive counte- 
nance. 

He turned red, and pale, and red again ; his features 
trembled, his eyes filled with tears, and then his whole 
frame shook! What was it? Good or bad news? 
What moved him so—joy, grief, hope, fear, satisfac- 
tion, despair? She couhl not tell! She saw only 
that he was convulsed with a tremendous tempest of 
the soul. 

“Oh Owen—what, what, what——” she gasped, los- 
ing her breath and looking down. 

“Thank God! oh thank God!” burst forth from 
Owen’s swelling heart. 

“She is safo and well! She is coming home!” 
exclaimed Lily Gay, joyfully jumping to a conclu- 
sion. 

“She is safe and well! Thank heaven!” earnestly 
replied Owen. 

“ And—she is coming home?” 

“No! she is going further from us! But we can 
bear that now. Oh, it is such an inexpressible relief 
to know that she is safe and well!” exclaimed Owen, 
with a sigh in which he seemed to throw off an Atlas’ 
burden of anxiety. 

“ But we knew that before,” said Lily Gay. 

“ Ah, my dear! no we did not, for we knew no- 
thing of the character or even of the name of her 
protectress,” said Owen. 

“ And do we now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And she is leaving town ?” 

“ Yes, but I will read her letter. Oh, my dear! the 
ways of Providence are past finding out!—trite say- 
ing, yet ever true. But I will read the letter,” said 
Owen, taking it up. 

The brother and sister had talked so eagerly and so 
fast that they had not given Willy Spicer a chance to 
slip in a word. In fact, they had forgotten his 
very existence until now reminded of it by his 
saying: 

“ Am I to hear the letter read also?” 

“Certainly, Willy. You are one of us,” replied 
Owen, smiling. 

Then he read Lily May’s second letter. 

As in the first, she commenced breathing devoted 
love to the dear friends she had left. Then she wrote 
that she was about to leave for Wales with her kind 
benefactress. She would tell them all about that lady, 
whose name was Mrs, Arthur Powis. 

“Mrs. Arthur Powers?” said Lily Gay. 

“Yes, yes, her mother! Providence guided the 
steps of the poor lost girl to the very threshold of her 
mother's house!” 

“Her mother’s house?” repeated Lily Gay, in 
amaze. 

“ Yes, yes, dear girl, don’t you remember ?” 

Lily Gay, who haé been following Owers voice 
by reading the letter over his shoulder, thus gratify- 
ing at once both sight and hearing, now peered more 
attentively at the orthography of thelady’s name, and 
answered: 

“Owen, this name is Powis, not Powers.” 

“And so was the name of Lily May’s mother 
Powis.” 

“* Oh, Owen, are you sure that this lady is really 
her mother ?” anxiously inquired Lily Gay. 

“As sureasIcan be of anything from mere cir- 
cumstantial evidence,” replied Owen. 

“Does Lily May know that the lady is her 
mother?” 

“ Apparently not by the tenour of her letter.” 

* Does she suspect it ?”” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Does the lady know it ?” 

“Know what, my sister ?” 





“That the young girl she befriendsis her own 
daughter?” 

“ How can I tell? She may know it or she may 
not. If she does know it, that is probably the 
reason why she befriends her. But she has not re- 
vealed the knowledge to Lily May, who does not 
seem to have the slightest suspicion of the truth. 
But I will go on with the letter,” said Owen, taking 
up the paper again. 

The remainder of the letter contained a full account 
of Lily May’s arrival at Mrs. Powis’ house and of all 
the incidents of her residence there, ending with the 
shopping expedition and the preparations for departure. 

“The lady must have known Lily May was her 
own child! Itis hardly possible she would have 
done so much for one she supposed to be a stranger,” 
said Lily Gay. 

“T do not quite agree with you, my sister. Lily 
May is very charming; and if the lady was rich and 
childless, and if she took a fancy to Lily May, 
she might have reasonably done all this,” replied 
Owen. 

“ Finish the letter,” said Lily Gay. 

The letter concluded with warm expressions of 
affection and earnest prayers for heaven’s blessing 
to rest upon the writer's friends. 

“TItisstrange that Lily May didn’t suspect tho 
relaticnship of this lady to her. Did you not tell 
Lily May that the name of her supposed mother was 
Powis ?” 

“Yes, but she probably mistook the name for 
Powers, as you and others did.” 

“Oh, if she has really found her mother, how 
strange!” 

“How Providential! We have much, so much to 
be thankful for in any case,” said Owen, as he folded 
up the letter. 

While he spoke the door-bell rang, and the sound 
was speedily followed by the entrance of Detective 
Hopkins, who came in bowing, and then beckoned 
Owen aside. 

“We have found traces of the young lady,” he 
whispered. 

“ Well,” said Owen. 

“ And there is no doubt that she started for Wales 
this morning, in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Powis,” 

“ We have already information direct from the young 
lady herself that she has left for Wales with sonte 
friends,” said Owen. 

“Ah, indeed! That is more satisfactory than any- 
thing I have been able to ascertain. And so I suppose 
my services in the matter are no longer required ?” 
said Mr, Hopkins. 

“No; but I must thank you for the zeal that you 
have displayed in the investigation. And I must re- 
quest you to be so good as to call at the counting- 
house to-morrow, when I will settle with you for your 
trouble,” said Owen. 

And the detective bowed and left the room. 

At that moment the door bell rang sharply. 

“ Surely, Owen, you must be holding a reception 
here to-night,” smiled Lily Gay. 

As she spoke the parlour door wasopened by Nancy, 
who ushered in: 

“Mr. James Stukely.” 

“Stukely! How are you? Iam very glad to see 
you. But—bless my soul, what is the matter? Have 
you been ill?” exclaimed Owen, starting up to wel- 
come his friend, and then stopping short to gaze upon 
his sorrowful and haggard countenance. 

“Wynne, how are you? I am glad to see you! 
But—bless my soul, what is the matter? Have you 
been ill?” inquired Mr. Stukely, using the very same 
words that had been used by Owen, and staxing in con- 
sternation upon his white and ghastly face. 

“| have been ill in mind but not in body. I am all 
right now, however,” said Owen. 

“Well, you don’t look so; and that's the sacred 
truth,” said Mr. Stukely. 

“ And you?” inquired Owen. 

“It is the same with me. How do you do, Miss 
Lily Gay? That's Spicer! how do you do, Will?” 
said Mr. Stukely, shaking hands with his two other 
friends. 

“Sit down, Stukely,” said Owen, when this cere- 
mony was over.” 

“ Well, I think I will, for I have not the strength 
to stand on my feet long at a time. Extravrdinary!” 
said the young man, sinking with a sigh of relief into 
the depths of an easy chair. 

“What is it, Stukely?” gently inquired Owen, 
looking with coneern upon the changed face of his 
friend. 

“Why, how the mind does overcome the body! I 
had no idea that trouble would make anyone so ill. 
But, in fact, it was the first trouble I ever had in my 
life, and it. prostrated me so that it confined me to bed 
for three days, and Nelly had to give me heef 
tea to eompose aud strengthen me,” sighed Mr, 
Stukely. 
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“ You have been in trouble, Stukely ?” sympathetic- 
ally inquired Owen. 

“I believe you! Introuble? yes! I have lost my 
only mother!” said Mr. Stukely, with a sob. 

“Tam sorry for that, Stukely. But in the course 
of nature, you know, that was to be expected.” 

“Oh, yes. I know in the course of nature that was 
to be expected. But it wasn't in the course of nature. 
And it wasn’t to be expected that ste should have 
been set on and murdered by that monster of a deaf 
mute!” 

‘‘Murdered! And by the deaf mute?” exclaimed 
Owen, in a low and horror-stricken tone. 

“Yes!” gasped Mr. Stukely, bursting into tears, 
and sobbing like a child. 

Lily Gay went and poured out a glass of brandy, 
and brought it to him. She meant to have given him 
wine, but in her haste mistook the bottle. 

So he swallowed the fiery draught at a gulp. And 
it strangled him, and set him to coughing. But this 
proved a wiolesome counter irritant, and when the fit 
was over, Mr. Stukely felt better. 

“Can you tell us, Stukely, how all this occurred ?” 
inquired Owen, as soon as his guest became composed. 

“Extraordinary !” replied the latter. 

“What is?” 

“Why, the effect of this uncommon strong wine. I 
feel better than I have sinco it happened.” 

“It was brandy, I am afraid. I don’t think my 
sister knows one from the other. We only keep it 
for emergencies.” 

“Well, I should think it was very good for emer- 
gencies,” said Mr. Stukely. 

“ For some sort, perhaps. But tell me now, Stukely, 
if you can, how this terrible event occurred.” 

“ Why, this was the way of it. It all came out on 
the coroner’s inquest. |,But he was an—cxtraordinary 
—fellow for cunning. And he suspected her and 
watcbed her and waylaid her and—did the deed.” 

“Horribje! Has he been taken ?” 

“ Yes; but not alive.” 

“ He committed suicide, then ?” 

“No, he didn't.” 

“ Ho was shot by his pursuers, then ?” 

“ No, he wasn’t. He was found dead. And from 
the appearance of the body it was supposed that he 
had been dead several days. And, furthermoro, that 
he who had robbed and murdered his mistress was in 
his tarn robbed and murdered; for, you sec, when 
found, he was skot through the body, and his pockets 
were turned inside out and rifled.” 

“What a horrible story! Willy, give my sister a 
glass of water; she is nearly fainting,” said Owen, 
as he noticed Lily Gay turn deadly pale and siuk back 
in her chair. 

“ It isn’t the right sort of thing to talk about ina 
young lady's presence, and so I will change the 
subject a little,” said Mr. Stukely. 

“ And tell us what brought you to London, where, 
indeed, we are very glad to see you,” suggested 
Owen. 

“ Ah, well, you see, my ouly mother, who had a 
magnificent constitution at all times, and great 
strength, even at her advanced age, lingered several 
hours sfter she was mortally woundedshe lived, in 
fact, until the middle of the next day, when s!ie died.” 
Here Mr. Stukely broke off to weep a little more, and 
so lost the thread of his discourse. 

“But your business in London?” said Owen, 
reminding him of the dropped subject. 

“ Extraordinary! Ob! ah'! yes! My busincss in 
London! Well, you see, in her last hours my mother 
had Parson Morley with her. And she made certain 
disclosures of family secrets, which Mr. Morley took 
down in writing, and which ske signed and left in 
Mr. Morley’s charge. After the funeral, Mr. Morley 
delivered them to me, aud asked me if1 could get 
them into the hands ef the proper persons. Well, I 
undertook to deliver them to their final destination ; 
and here they are,” said Mr. Stukely, laying wpon the 
table two closely sealed packets. 

Owen took up the first that came tohand. It was 
avery thick packet, addressed—‘“ To Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Powis.” Then he took up the second, which 
in all respects except one resembled the first. This 
exception wasin the fact that the last mentioned was 
directed to“ Owen Wynne, Esq.,” and marked “ privato 
and confidential.” 

“ T will take charge of the one directed to myself,” 
said Owen, putting bis own packet in kis pocket ; 
* and as for the other, you will either have to send it 
by post, take it yourself, or wait until the parties for 
whom it is intended return from Wales.” 

* Return frum Wales! Extraordinary ! 
has gone to Wales?” inyuired Mr. Stukely. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Powis departed for Wales 
this morning.” 

“ Extraordimary! That couple are always on the 
wing. I had heard from two very gentlemanly friends 
ofmy mother, who were on a vydsit at our house, that 


Cousin Gladdys and her husband, who 





Why, who 


acquaintances of theirs, were living in town somewhere. 
I have got the address, with name, street, and number 
of the house, all correct; and I intended to go and look 
them up to-morrow; and I only came here first 
because I knew where to find your place without 
looking for it. And they have just this morning 
left for Wales. Extraordinary! Gone to Wales!” 

“Yes; and what is worse, they have taken our 
darling Lily May with them,” said Lily Gay. 

“ Extraordinary! what did they do that for? Lor’, 
Wynne, was there anything after all in that suspicion 
of yours?” eagerly demanded Mr. Stukely, forgetting 
his grief in his curiosity. 

“Yes. There was everything in it, Stukely. And 
in all human probability the contents of these two 
packets will go to confirm that suspicion ; if, indeed, 
it needed confirmation,” said Owen, gravely. 

“Ah,indeed! Tell me all about it. How did Lily 
May become acquainted with Cousin Gladdys ?” 

“It is quite a long story, Stukely. And you must 
excuse my telling it now. Some day I will do so. 
Here comes Nancy to lay the cloth for supper, which, 
after your long journey, you must really need. And 
now, if you will go to your room—you know where 
to find it—and get some of the dust of travel off you, 
by the time you get back supper will be ready. Spicer, 
will you go with him, like a good fellow ?” 

“Certainly,” said Willy Spicer, jumping up with 
alertness. 

When the young men had left the room, Owen 
lighted a gas-burner at a distant corner and retired 
to read the packet directed to him. It was really 
what he had anticipated it to be—the confession of 
Mrs. Llewellyn, taken down from her lips by the 
hand of the Reverend Mr. Morley. 

The paper described the manner of Doctor Wynne’s 
death; at the reading of which Owen became so much 
agitated that he had to leave off the perusal for a 
while and take a deep draught of cold water. 

Lily Gay, who sat there watching him with the 
most intense interest, now begged him to tell her 
what it was that disturbed Lim so much. 

But he answered her: 

“My dear, you must try to wait patiently until 
Ihave got through with the perusal of this paper. 
Then all that is proper you should know I will 
tell you.” 

“Tell me one thing now, or I shall lose my breath. 
Tell me whether that paper proves that Lily May is 
the child of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Powis, and I will 
ask you no more. I will wait patiently to hear all 
the particulars,” persisted Lily Gay. 

“Yes, it does prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Lily May is the child of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Powis. But it seems to exonerate them from the sus- 
picion of having abandoned her. They both appear 
to have been grossly deceived into the belief of her 
death,” said Owen, glancing hurriedly through the 
document and spcaking from that cursory view. 
Then he read it more carefully. 

It was a complete narrafive of the concealment of 
Lily May’s birth and of the deception that had been 
practised upon her mother in the false representation 
of her death and burial. 

In addition to this confession there was a private 
letter from Mr. Morley to Owen. It was marked 
“ strictly confidential.” And it advised the recipient 
that James Stukely knew nothing of the blood- 
guiltinees of his mother. And it implored Owen 
Wynne, irasmuch as the criminal was dead, and gone 
to answer for the crime before a higher tribunal than 
any on earth, and as therefore no end of justice could 
possibly be served by exposing her guilt to her un- 
happy son, that he, Owen Wynne, would forbear to 
do so, at least for the present. 

Owen folded up this letter; concealed it in the 
breast pocket of his coat; fell into deep thought; 
and then he came to this decision: 

“Yes, for the present, I will forbear to wound 
the feelings of the guiltless son with the story of 
his mother’s guilt. He may hear it, but not from 
me.” 

Then he tore from the confession of Mrs. Llewellyn 
all that related to the deep crime of her life, and left 
only that which related to the history of Lily May, 
which he then put iuto the hands of his sister, 
saying: 

“Here, my dear, is the whole story of our darling. 
Put it in your pocket and read it in the retirement of 
your own room.” 

Lily Gay took it eagerly and thrust it into her 

ocket. 
¥ “ And now another thing I have to speak of, which 
will surprise you, my love.” 

“ What is that, Owen?” 

“Let us see—fhis is Saturday, October first, is it 
not?” 

“Certainly; I should think you would remember 
this day as long as you live.” 
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“Well, then, on Wetluesday next you and I will 
also leave for Wales.” 


———— 
“Oh, Owen!” kan 


“It is sudden, my dear, I know, 
“Why, I was so astonished! th 
Wales so suddenly !” 
**Don't you like it?” 
“Like it? Why of course I do! I ike the 
pect of seeing our darling Lily May; for | su 
it is after her and her parents you are going ?” ~ 
“ Yes.” 
“And I am perfectly delightod! 
-~_< you to take me with you!” 
* Why, you never imagined that I woul 
here unprotected, or with no wiser puscnaraae ald 
Nancy? No, that did very well while you were 
little child, but it would not do now when you aa 
young woman, my sister,” said’Owen, very gravel ; 
“But what will you do with the cottage ani 
ously inquired Lily Gay. 4 
., Leave it in the charge of Willy Spicer, who will 
like to retain his room here, and of old Nancy, wh 
will a a and wait on him.” sip 
“ That wi avery good plan. A 
shall we be gone, do you fink, Owen ~ se long 
“ That depends upon cireumstances,” 


but it is im 
© idea of pte 


Oh, Owen, how 





CHAPTER CLL 
A SUDDEN JOURNEY. 

Conntess.— Iti 

His resolution will ae roe 
Thekla.—His resolution wil? be speedily talken—~ 

Oh, do not doubt of that! A resolution? 

Does there remain one to be taken ? 

Schiller. 

Berore Lily Gay could ask another question, Mr 
Stukely and Willy Spicer re-entered the room; and 
Nancy, beiug summoned by the bell, brought in the 
supper. 

_ Owen, the journey is not a secret, is it?” inquired 
Lily Gay, as sho sat down at the head of the table, 
and motioned her friends to take their seats. 

“Oh, no! it is no secret,” replied her brother. 

“Then let me have the pleasure of announcing it, 
will you?” 

“ Certainly, if you desire it.” 

“Of course Ido. Oh, Willy, what do you think? 
And, Mr. Stukely, what do you think ?” 

“What?” questioned both the young men ina 
breath. 

“Such a surprise !” 

“ What is it?” inquired Willy Spicer. 

“Oh, I hope it is nothing bad. All the surprises 
I have had lately have been such very bad ones!” 
sighed Mr. Stukely. 

“Oh, no, this is not bad at all! 
Stukely. We are going to Wales! 
think of that, Willy 2” 

Apparently Willy did not think well of it at all. 
But to make sure, in case there should be any doubts 
as to the facts, he inquired : 

*“ Who is going to Wales?” 

“We, I tell you !—Owen and myself.” 

“Ts this so, Wynne?” inquired Willy, in a lugu- 
brious voice. 

“ Yes, it is so, Spicer,” answered Owen. 

“It is very sudden.” ; 

“Yes; but the importance of the step justifies its 
suddenness, 

“And, oh, extraordinary! you can take with you 
the packet to Cousin Gladdys and her husband, can’t 
you?” exclaimed Mr. Stukely, with an eye to busi- 
ness. 

“ Yes, I intend to do so, Stukely.” 

“ And have you read yours?” 

“ My'tpacket ?—yes,” answered Owen, very gravely. 

“And was it what you supposed it to be—an ac- 
count of Lily May’s parentage ?” 

“In part it was,” answered Owen. “It proves, a8 
I supposed it would, that Lily May really is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Powis.” 

“Well! I really never would have believed unless 
you had told me, Owen, that Cousin Gladdys would 
have been so wicked as to desert her own child! 
exclaimed Mr. Stukely, with more of righteous 
indignation than Owen thought him capable of 
feeling. 

“ Mrs. Powis never deserted her child. There was 
a cruel deception practised upon her,” said Owen; “ 
then, suddenly recollecting that he could not pro 
without deeply wounding the feelings of this well- 
meaning young man, he desisted, merely adding : 
“ This is uo time for explanation.” t 

“Willy, don’t look so heart-broken, We are oer} 
going to expatriate ourselves for ever and ever,” 5% 
Lily Gay, smiling. fully; 

“No; eertainly not,” added Owen, cheertu our 
*%emd we are not going to turn you out of you 
lodgings. On the contrary, we are going to beg vil 
to stay here, and keep the house warm for us untl 
our-return. Nancy, of course, is a fixture, and W 
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“flow long will you be gone?” inquired Willy 
Or arhops not more than one weck.” 
“Whew! that is a long time,” said the poor 


a5 ee No, it isn’t. Wynne couldn't 
doitsooner, Extraordinary! What are you think- 
fog about ?” very sensibly questioned Mr. Stukely. 
“Anyhow it seems a very long time to me,” com- 
Jjnined Lily Gay's lover. 

“Too long for you to stop here alone?” inquired 


ys itis not that! If you two go to Wales and 
[have to remain in England, I had rather stay in this 
cottage than in any other place, of course. I shall 
not feel so hopelessly separated from you, while lam 
staying in your home and waiting for your return,” 
said Willy Spicer, with a disposition to make the 
best of things. 

“Stukely,” said Owen, “‘ you never yet gave us more 
than two days of your company here, but if you will 
consent to stay away from Nelly long enough to see us 
off, and if then you will remain a little while with 
Spicer to cheer his loneliness, I shall consider it a great 
favour.” 

“Oh, thank you, Wynne, I did intend to return 
home on Monday; but since you make a point of it, I 
will write to Nelly and tell her the reason, and then I 
will stay to see you off,” said Mr. Stukely. 

Asit was now late in the evening, the party sepa- 
rated for the night. 

Lily Gay found old Nancy seated in a low chair 
before the little wood fire of her (Lily Gay's) chamber. 
It was an unusual thing, and Lily Gay looked the 
surprise that she felt. 

“Yes, I am here,” said Nancy, in answer to that 
look, “ and I’m come to talk to you serious! So from 
what I could pick up out’n your talk while I was a clear- 
ing,off the table, you’re a gwine to Wales ?” 

“ Yes, Nancy !” ' 

“Well Lor, and what next I would like to know ?” 

“Well, Nancy, what objection can there be to our 
going there?” 

“Oh, I ain’t a gwine to make no objections myself ! 
What would be the useof it? You and Master Owen 
flung off my control, long ago! I have give up 
trying to manage you; ‘cause I can’t do a single thing 
withyou! So I shall not make no objections to you're 
going to your ruin, that I shan’t. But—I would 
like to give Master Owen one little bit of advice, 'fore 
he parts,” 

“What is that, Nancy? No doubt Owen will 
thank you for it, and follow it, if he can,” said Lily 
Gay, gently. 

“Well,it is just this—I would advise him, ’fore he 
goes, to make his last will and testimony and settle 
upall his earthly affairs.” 

“Why, Nancy ?” 

“Because it stands to reason, after sich a tempting 
ofProvidence, he will never come back alive !” 

“Oh, Nancy!” 

“No, never! Nor you, nyther! And so, as Master 
Owen has madea pretty bit of money, and has nyther 
kith nor kin to leave it to, after you are both drowned, 
and asbelike he wouldn't wish his hard earnings to 
fall into the hands of no unworthy people, I would just 
advisé him to make a will and leave all his fortune to 
8.Orphan Asylum.” 

“Very well, Nancy,” said Lily Gay, who knew the 
old woman’s humour too well, and who was, besides, 
eo tired and sleepy to. argue with her, “very well! 
You can talk to Owen on ihe subject before lie goes. 
ios night, dear old Nancy! And take this truth to 

ed with yon—that, living or dying, Owen and myself 
will always love you!” And with this gentle bene- 
diction, Lily Gay dismissed her old servant. 

And Naney went to bed to cry and pray over her 
Wilful children, as she considered them. 

On the next day, the Sabbath’s rest intervened. 
And the subject of the journey was dropped. 

But on Monday the most active preparations were 
commenced, Mr. Stukely and Mr. Spicer were beth 
ee into the service of the travellers, and sent 
es tn shopping expeditions to purchase articles 

y Gay imagined would be required by her- 
self and Owen on the voyage. 

erent to announce his departure to the firm. 
ants ny “y remained at home to pack the boxes, 
Yan by the groaning, weeping, and croaking 
f cy. By midnight all was ready, and the tired 
‘amily were asleep. 
nie next morning the brother and sister took 

Au eens and set out early on Wednesday. 

see doaet Gay! that was the last pleasant day 

The & ned to have for many days. 
to ar we 8 experience of her journey sufficed 

no er with the inevitable mal de mer. 
tast-tablo, and morning, missing her from the break- 
et a visit ‘nd guessing the cause of ler absence, paid 
ie in her state-room, and essayed to comfort 


But Lily Gay would not be entreated, and the whole 
tenour of her talk went to prove that Owen brought 
all this suffering upon her with deliberate malignity 
of purpose. 

Owen was dismayed. 

But the stewardess, a good, patient, motherly crea- 
ture, advised him not to worry himself. 

But Lily Gay, being morally delirious, told Mrs. 
Waters to hold her tongue; when, turning upon 
Owen, she demanded to be informed why, since he 
was determined to bring her where he knew she would 
be so ill and helpless, he had not permitted her to pro- 
vide herself with a maid to attend upon her instead of 
leaving her at the mercy of the stewardess. 

In vain Owen gently reminded her that there had 
been no time. 

In a short time, however, Lily Gay recovered 
from this revolutionizing illness, and rose from it as 
brightand gay and sparkling as a summer landscape 
from a thunder gust. 

And she was the first to laugh at the extravagant 
lamentations and denunciations in which she had 
indulged during her trial. But she was not 
penitent éither. She merely refused to apologize to 
anybody for her bad behaviour, declaring that her 
rage was a symptom of her illness and not a fault of 
her nature ; and that she was no more accountable 
for her nervous irritability than she was for her de- 
grading nausea and maddening headache. And Owen 
was too happy to see her well again to find fault. 
And then her real kindness of heart, now that she 
was herself, showed; itself in her improved manuer 
to the patient stewardess, whom she now treated with 
the most tender consideration. 

The weather continued to be glorious. Never did 
a ship make a more rapid, pleasant, and prosperous 
passage. The wind was fair, fresh, and steady. 

But one single incident of any importance marked 
its progress, 

Lily Gay and Owen, going up on deck to take their 
usual promenade before breakfast, saw a number of 
passengers gathered in the after part of the ship, hold- 
ing pocket telescopes, and taking sight at some distant 
object. 

“ What is it?” inquired Owen, joining the group. 

“We cannot make her out,” said a gentleman, 
passing his glass to Owen; “ but we think she is the 
* Belgia’ that sailed from London on Saturday last, 
and that something has happened to her machinery.” 

“The Belgia!” repeated Owen, in dismay, as he 
lifted the glass to take a sight at the lagging steamer 
that seemed to be perfectly stationary in the water. 

“ The Belgia !” echoed Lily Gay, in consternation, 
as she drew to her brother's side. 

Ah! well might they shudder at the mention of 
that name, in connection with danger. It was the 
name of the steamer on which Lily May and her 
parents had sailed. 

“Ts it the ‘Belgia,’ Owen? Oh, is it the ‘ Belgia,’ 
Owen!” anxiously whispered Lily Gay. 

“ T cannot tell you, my dear.” 

“ Oh, Owen, if she is in distress, why doesn’t our 
captain put the ship avout and go to her assistance ?” 

Owen did not immediately answer—he was strain- 
ing his eyes through the glass to try to make out the 
situation of the “ Belgia.” 

But the owner of the spy-glass replied : 

“ There is no good reason to suppose that she is 
in actual distress, Miss. She has made no signals to 
that effect. She is only stationary and behind time. 
Something has probably happened to her machinery 
which the engineers may soen set right.” 

“ But I wish the captain would put the ship about 
and seo,” said Lily Gay. 

“My dear young lady, if our captains were to ’bout 
ship to run down every questionable case they meet 
with, there never could be any certainty in the arrival 
and departure. 

“ But wo must have passed very near that steamer, 
and it is a pity we did not stop to speak her,” 
persisted Lily Gay. 

“We passed her in the fog, last night. We 
have been leaving her rapidly behind ever since. We 
can now just discern her through the telescope. In 
a few minutes she will be gone.” 

“ She és gone,” said Owen, returning the telescope 
to the owner. 

Everybody seemed of opinion that she was the 
 Belgia,” and that some accident to her machinery 
had eaused the temporary delxy and stoppage. 

Owen and his sister endeavoured to take comfort, 
but in vain, for they continued to be very anxious. 
And the next morning, when the brother and sisters 
went on deck, their eyes. beheld for the first time the 
shores of Wales. And in all its length and breadth a 
fairer scene could not have been found than that on 
which. they gazed—seen by the glorious autumn 
sunrise. 

‘The passengers made a rush: But Owen, holding 
Lily Gay on his arm, and leaving his luggage to the 


able-looking functionary that he saw and eagerly 
inquired : 

“Ts the ‘ Belgia’ in 2” 

“No, sir; but she is overdue and the greatest 
anxiety is felt for her safety,” replied the man. 

* Then it'was the “Belgia” that we passed. I 
had hoped otherwise,” said Owen to himself as he 
turned away. 

But now the news was being asked and told be- 
tween the passengers and the people on the shore; 
and the report went around that a steamer, supposed 
to be the “Belgia,” had been passed in a crippled 
condition. 

Leaving all this excitement, Owen called a vehicle, 
put Lily Gay into it, took a seat beside her, and ordered 
the driver to the ‘‘ Adelphi Hotel,” where he suc- " 
ceeded in engaging pleasant apartments for himself 
and his sister. 

And there they resolved to remain, and await news 
of the “ Belgia.” 

One all absorbing caxe filled their minds: it was for 
Lily May’s safety. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ADVANTAGE OF GOOD NATURE. 


A GOOD-NATURED man, whatever faults he may 
have, they will, for the most part, be treated with 
lenity; he will generally find an advocate in every 
human heart; his errors will be lamented rather than 
abhorred; and his virtues will be viewed in the 
fairest point of light; his cheerful heart, without the 
help of great talents or acquirements, will make his 
company preferable to that of the most brilliant 
genius, in whom this quality is wanting—but with i 
such @ brightness will be added to their lustre, that 
all the world will envy and admire, while his asso- 
ciates will almost adore and labour to imitate him. In 
short, it is almost impossible that we can be sincerely 
beloved by anybody without this engaging property, 
whatever other excellencies we may possess; but 
with it we shall scarcely fail of finding some friends 
and favourers, even though we should ,be destitute of 
almost every other advantage. It is true, we are not 
all equally bappy in our dispositions; but human 
virtue’ consists in cherishing and cultivating every 
good inclination, and in checking and subduing every 
propensity to evil. 

If aman is born with a bad temper, it miglt be 
made a good one—at least, with regard to its outward 
effects—by education, reason, and principle; and 
though he is so happy as to have a good one while 
young, he must not suppose it will always continuo 
so, if he neglects to maintain a proper command over 
it. Power, sickness, disappointments, or various 
worldly cares may corrupt or embitter the finest, the 
most amiable disposition, if they are not counteracted 
by reason and true piety. 

Hence these should be ever exerted in the exigen- 
cies of life—they will teach us a becoming submission, 
under all the accidents of our mortal state, with which 
it is so variously ‘chequered ; divest calamity of its 
severest sting—make our enemies ashamed of their 
persecuting spirit—and cause us to smile even in the 
midst of misfortune. A. J. 





Wuewn Napoleon, about 1811, desired to build a 
palacefor the king of Rome, near the Barrier de Passy, 
the shop of a poor cobbler, named Simon, stood in the 
way. Simon having learned what was going on, de- 
manded twenty thousand franes for his tenement. 
The administrator hesitated a few days, and then 
decided to give it; but Simon, goaded by the god of 
gain, now asked forty thousand francs. This sum 
was more than two hundred times its value, and the 
demand was scouted. An attempt was made to change 
the frontage, but being feund impossible, they went 
again to the cobbler, who had raised bis price to sixty 
thousand francs. He was offered fifty thousand, but 
refused. The emperor would not give a franc more, 
and preferred to chamge his plans. The speculating 
son of St. Crispin then saw his mistake, and offered 
his property for fifty thousand francs, forty thousand, 
thirty thousand, coming down at last to ten thousand. 
The disasters of 1814 happened, and all thoughts of 
a palace for the king of Rome were abandoned. Some 
months after, Simon sold his shop for one hundred 
and fifty francs, and in a few days after the sale was 
removed to an insane asylum; disappointed avarice 
had driven him crazy. 


Many years since, a seafaring man called at @ 
village inn on the coast of Normandy, and asked for 
supper and a bed. The landlord and landlady were 
elderly people, and apparently poor. He entered inte 
conversation with them, invited them to partake of 
his cheer—asked them many questions about them- 
selves.and their family, and particularly of a son who 
had gone to sea when a boy, and whom they had long 








mercy of the officers, seized hold of tho first respect- 


given over as dead. The landlady showed him to his 
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room, and when she working Huguet's 
quitted him, he put a tent French ith bs 
urse of gold into her gripper. Messrs. Smyt| 
Band, and desired her to and Co., of Bal! "a 
take care of it till the have two 


morning — pressed her 
affectionately by the 
hand, and bade her good 
night. She returned to 
her husband, showed 
him the gold. For its 
sake they agreed te mur- 
der the traveller in his 
sleep, which they ac- 
complished, and buried 
the body. In the morn- 
ing early, came two or 
three relations, and asked 
in a joyful tone for the 
traveller who had ar- 
rived there the night 
before. The old people 
seemed greatly confused, 
but said that he had 
risen very early and gone 
away. “ Impossible !’ 
said the relations. “It 
is your own son, who 
is lately returned to 
France, and is come to 
make bappy the evening 
of your days, and he re- 
solved to lodge with you 
one night as a stranger, 
that he might see you 
unknown, and judge of 
your conduct toward 
wayfaring mariners.” 
Language would be in- 
competent to describe 
the horror of the mur- 
derers, when they found 
that they had dyed their hands in the blood of thgir 
long-lost child. They confessed their crime, the body 
was found, and the wretched murderers expiated their 
offence by being broken alive upon the wheel. 





THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 


[Eighth Notice.] 

Carvep CASKET.—We have engraved this week a 
very beautiful casket from the Italian collection in the 
International Exhibition at Dublin. Upon its cover is 
an admirably executed carving of a boar hunt, in 
which the contending animals are represented to the 
life. The arabesques upon the upper portion of the 
box are particularly worthy of attention. The material 
4s oak, and the artist, Luigi Frullini. In the character 
of its design and ornamentation this little work pre- 
sents a revival of a style of art which was much in 
fashion during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It would suit admirably the sideboard of an 
ancient English hall. 


BOG OAK CARVINGS. 


Our second illustration this week represents a group 
of various articles in bog oak—a material which has 
become of late very much in request for ornamental 
purposes, and for manipulating into objéts de luxe. It 
only needs a glance at these carvings to see that the 
artistic feeling and the artistic skill for whieh the 
sister island was long ago famous, still exist, and that 
there are at present in Ireland some very worthy suc- 
cessors to the “cunning workmen,” who, in former 
times, created for the “old country” a high reputation 
for artistic productions. These native bog oak 
carvings are exhibited by Mr. J..Goggin, of Grafton 
Street, Dublin, and the admiration which they attract 
from visitors to the Exhibition may be safely taken as a 
proof of the excellence by which they are characterized. 

The bog oak for which Ireland is so famous is a 
hard black wood, found in bogs, where it has become 
saturated and powerfully impregnated with iron. 
From the presence of the iron and moisture, it receives 
generally an intense black colour, which is, of course, 
one of the first essentials for a wood to be used for 
articles of jewellery, ornament, etc. It consists of 
trunks, large branches, roots, and even old rafters, etc., 
of oaks, firs, and other trees. Inthis raw condition itis 
brought into Dublin by the peasantry from all parts of 
Ireland. Its value then depends upon its age, and 
upon its weight. The heaviest is generally the best, 
and noneis of really sound condition, fit for working, 
until it has been something like ten years out of the 
bog. Were, for instance, a round made out of 
ever so choice a bit of oak as soon as brought in, 
finished, and put away, in a week’s time it might pro- 
bably be found transformed into an elongated oval or 
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some other complete departure from its original cir- 
cular form. In the workshops of Mr. Goggin, 
Grafton Street, Dublin, a dealer and worker in the oak, 
are stored many tons, and much of it twenty years 
raised from the bog. 

One of the first difficulties to be encountered is the 
presence of the iron grit, which turns and blunts the 
workman's tools, and renders the carving a much 
more laborious task than is the case with ebony, 
albeit that blackest of woods is in itself much harder 
than bog oak. But it contains no grit. Then it is 
almost an impossibility to find pieces sufficiently 
crackless and perfect, after they have gone through 
their time-seasoning and drying proeess, to 6 any 
work of size. It is true, a vessel large enough to 
hold a pint of liquid, or more, may be formed of one 
piece, but in the getting it out it cuts much to waste. 

There are now two modes of working the wood. 
Formerly, and since the earliest days of its use for per- 
sonal adornment, there was only one—that is to say, 
it was always cut or carved by hand. It was of so 
hard a nature, to all appearance, that probably the 
possibility of bringing the power of machinery to 
bear upon it scarcely ever occurred to any one. But 
some years ago the discovery was made that the wood, 
possessing also an oily character, was capable of re- 
ceiving a beautiful impression from a die by means of 
a tremendous and penetrating blow. 

As tough a bit of timber as need be was placed on a 
sort of little anvil under a die, which was forced 
heavily and rapidly down upon it by the action of a 
ponderous fly-wheel, and in an instant the bit of bog 
oak was again in our bands,‘no longer square, but flat- 
tened like a large penny, and bearing the beautifully- 
cut impress of an ivy,leaf in strong relief, and as black 
and even moreshining than ebony. From this stamping 
room the leaf or other impression is taken to an upper 
workshop, where the shattered and widened edges are 
cut through by a tiny toothed elastic saw-band, and 
the leaf stands alone in outline and relief, ready for its 
metal setting. 

The work of Thomas Rogers, the Irish peasant of 
the ‘ Valley of the Thrush,” whose chisel.produced the 
D’Olier pedigree book-cover which we have already 
illustrated, is unrivalled, oven by the celebrated 
Cloffer, the carver of the Black Forest. It will scarcely 
be credited by those who see the two exquisite speci- 
mens of this peasant’s work in the Dublin Exhibition, 
full as they are of the most minute drawing in relief 
and marvellous exactitude of repetition as well as 
richness in variety, that he cannot, in the literal 
sense of the word—draw. Such is nevertheless the 
remarkable fact. He has also his little originalities, 
and such as they are, they indicate something of supe- 
rior ability in him. He is strongly attached to his 
native valley with the beautiful name. 

Letterpress and lithograph printing is represented 
by ‘wo firms, the Official Printing Company of Dub- 
lin, and Messrs. Hughes and Kimber, the latter firm 
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weaving machines st 
work—hosiery, a trade 
for which Balbriggan 
has acquired no little 
fame. The machines ars 
an old and an improved 
one, illustrating the ad. 
vances made in this 
manufacture. The new 
machine weaves two, 
while the old only pro- 
duces one stocking ata 
time. They were manu- 
factured by Messrs, §, 
and J. Ward, of Not- 
tingham. Messrs. Ei- 
mundson and Oo., of 
Capel Street, Dublia, 
exhibit an_ interesting 
lot of novel machinery, 


WU ) ny == including “ Lenoir’s Gas 
as” 


Engine,” with a new 
motive power, in which 
gas and a galvanic bat- 
tery are the chief agents. 
They have also their 
portable apparatus for 
the manufacture of gas 
in isolated buildings, 
and “ Handcock’s Butter 
Purifier,” for restoring 
butter preserved with 
salt to its original fresh- 
ness. The latter is sim- 
ple, and appears to effect 
its object without much 
difficulty. Messrs. Court- 
ney and Stephens, of Dublin, exhibit a large and 
powerful punching machine, specimens of railway 
materials, and a large slide valve pump and engine, 
which work very successfully. 

In the Machinery (at rest) Court are a large number 
of specimens of railway materials in various stages of 
manufacture, shown by a number of exhibitors. 
Fried Krupp, of Essen, Rhenish Prussia, has a very 
interesting collection of cast-steel rails, plates, and 
wheels, and two rifled cannon, one of which is of 
large calibre. The toughness of one of the rails has 
been tested by having it completely doubled over 
twice without snapping. The Rotherham Ironworks 
Company, Yorkshire, have also sent railway wheels, 
tires, and axles; and improved permanent ways are 
exhibited by Mr. G. Dering, of Welwyn, Hertford- 
shire. The Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company 
exhibit a very fine locomotive manufactured by 
Messrs. Neilson and Co., of Glasgow. All the railway 
materials seem excellent. ck 

Messrs. William Muir and Co., of Glasgow, exhibit 
foot lathes, slotting machines, and an improved driller; 
and D. and J. Greig several admirable machines in 
connection with printing and bookbinding. One 
stand in this court deserves notice—that of Mr. W. 
H. Ward, of New York, who exhibits several neat 
models of inventions in connection with railways and 
steamboats that have recently been the subject of 
some discussion. They include a patent safety 
saloon and air-spring carriage, supplied with hand aud 
self-acting brakes, ventilators, and alarm-bell arrange- 
ments, contrived on an ingenious plan. Ward's sys- 
tems of fog and flag signals at sea are illustrated, and 
appear feasible. The same exhibitor shows the patent 
ballet machine, “ capable of delivering 60,000 bullets 
per hour of any serviceable pattern” to which we 
alluded last week. Models of a simple and effective 
railway turn-table and of a shell moulding machine 
are also exhibited, and attract considerable notice. 
Some of these inventions have already had substan- 
tial recognition of their merits, and a'l deserve consi- 
deration. i 

Most of the remarkable works from Rome aa 
Italy we have already noticed, aud of some of them we 
have given illustrations; but there are very = 
other things in the Roman and Italian Courts tha 
call for remark. Cig 

Cardinal Antonelli has sent a cameo, in white pietrs 
dura on a dark ground, representing St. George =. 
the Dragon, by Lanzy. From the —_ 
establishment of chromo-lithography thereare epee 
lithographic reproductions of theearly Christian ns 
ments, with plates of the universal history © the 
Church, and a reliquary executed in 1864 ee 
design of Commendatori Poletti. NT a ; 
exhibits a collection of cameos, intaglios, tained 
Girometti Martini and other eminent artists, cov a s 
in three frames. The Minister of Finance soli 
Treasurer-General of his Holiness has sent @ por 
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containing sixty-eight proofs of the best engravings, 
executed by the chief Roman engravers, after the most 
celebrated paintings of the great masters ; seventeen 
proofs of outline engravings from paintings in the 
chapel of Pope Nicholas V., with several other collec- 
tions, among which is a volume containing forty-five 
engravings in outline of the most admired fragments 
of Greek, Roman, and fifteenth century sculpture. 
There is also in thia department an album containing 
Portraits of all the popes, from St. Peter to the present 
pontiff, from the Basilica of St. Paul’s, beyond the walls; 
the flowers of antique sculpture album, containing 
fifty-five photographs, with descriptions by Commen- 
tori, with several minor collections. The secretary 
of the building of St. Peter’s sends some of the mosaic 
Works of the Vatican. There is a large mosaic picture 
of St. Peter, after the original by Guido; also a repre- 
sentation of the Madonna; a statuette representing 
Nydia the blind girl of Pompei; a small mosaic pic- 
ture of the Roman Forum, another of the Pantheon, 

anda third of the Temple of Vesta. 
The Kingdom of Italy bears a very distinguished 
S in the Exhibition. She has furnished no less 
n eighty statues, from forty of her best sculptors. 
mong the contributions of the modern Italian 
Mainters, there is some deficiency in oil and water- 
colour painting, but there are some gems of the old 
ae There is a fine collection of bronzes, coins, 
Pe medals, exhibited by Signor Joet, a gentleman 
ang! Reggio del ! Amelia, who spent a large fortune 
dh years of his life in forming a museum, 
di cane seldom possessed by a private individual, 
ad which is a credit to the country to which the ex- 

om 

n the lower part of the Italian Court the splendid 
Mosaics, both in marble and wood, from Wiese, at- 
tat * attention of every visitor. Signor Bazzanti’s 
*@ 10 pietra dura are jewels that cannot be easily 
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surpassed. Fortuna’s ebony cabinet, inlaid with ivory, 
with a copy of the “ Dance of Cupids,” painted by Al- 
bano; Gargiulo’s inlaid mosaic table in wood, Gatti’s 
inJaid furniture, Monteneri’s mosaics in wood, and 
Severia’s ebony table and ebony cabinet inlaid with 
ivory, representing Middle-age costumes, are all 
highly-finished works, showing to what a degree of 
perfection this art has been carried in Italy. Boni’s 
frames, chimney-pieces, statues, busts, and ornaments 
deserve particular attention. 

The Royal Mining Institution of Italy exhibits a 
collection of minerals, among which there is some gold 
from the Valley of Aosta. The Minister of Public In- 
struction has sent a collection of educational books, 
forming a complete set, from the primary instruction 
to the highest branches of literature and science. 

It may be interesting to note that the charge for 
admission to the Exhibition was on Whit-Monday re- 
duced to 1s. 





DEATH OF THE FatueR oF GRACE DARLING.— 
Mr. W. Darling, the father of the late Grace H. 
Darling, died at Bamborough a few days ago. The 
wreck of the “ Forfarshire,” and the noble rescue by 
himself and his daughter, of nine of the shipwrecked 
persons, brought his name and that of his daughter 
Grace under public notice. All classes vied with each 
other in their endeavour to give exsression, both by 
word and action, to those sentiments of admiration 
which their heroic conduct justly elicited: and the 
Royal Humane Society awarded to them in like 
manner their honorary gold medal, accompanying 
each medallion with a suitable address. The address 
forwarded to Mr. Darling sets forth “ that the dis- 
tinguished courage and humanity displayed by 
William Darling on the 7th September, 1838, in not 
only going inasmall boat during a heavy gale of 





wind and a tremendous sea, to the relief. of the 





sufferers who were wrecked in the “ Forfarshire” steam 
vessel, on the Harker Rock, coast of Northumberland, 
but in permitting his daughter, Grace Horsley Darling, 
to accompany him, and thereby expose her life to 
the impending danger which he incurred, has called 
forth the warmest approbation of this special general 
court, and most justly entitles that brave man to the 
honorary gold medallion of this institution, which is 
hereby unanimously awarded him.” Mr. Darling was 
born at Belford, Northumberland, orthe 7th February, 
1786, and had therefore entered upon his eightieth 
year. The remains of the deceased were interred 
in the burial ground of Bamborough Church, 
in the presence of a large number of the neighbour- 
ing farmers and inhabitants of the vicinity. The 
burial service was most impressively read by the Rev. 
E. A. Wilkinson, the curate of the village. The grave 
of Mr. Darling adjoins that of his daughter, at the 
north-east portion of the churchyard, where a hand- 
some monument was erected by public subscription 
and those whom she so nobly saved, and which is 
visible from the sea ata distance. 


[SEB 
THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


Tue trials on the summit railway over the Mont 
Cenis was concludeda few days ago, and we have amost 
satisfactory account of the result. The trials made 
expressly forthe French Government were over two 
or three days before. At the subsequent trials the 
English and Austrian Governments were represented, 
Caytain Tyler, R.E., being the commissioner for the 
former. ‘The experiments were to be made with the 
loads, and at the rate of speed required to carry out the 
programme of the projectors for trains crossing the 
mountain between Susa and St. Michel, carrying, that 
is to say, fifty passengers, their baggage, and the mail, 
and performing the distance in four hours and a half. 
But it appears that, throughout the trials, the stipulated 
speed was greatly exceeded. The portion of the 
high road over the Cenis that has been granted for 
the railway line is the outside, skirting, that is to 
say, the edge of the precipice; and this may sound a 
little alarming, suggestive of a peep down into the 
abyss out of the carriage windows, and of the cliff 
crumbling under the weight of a ponderous train. 
But it is plain that measures had to be taken to 
obviate even the shadow of such an awful risk; and 
persons who have well examined and repeatedly 
travelled over the portion of the line already con- 
structed, have expressed a most decided opinion that 
no safer railway can be made. It is hardly necessary 
to say that, until the contractors bad thoroughly 
satisfied themselves of the possibility of securing 
complete safety, it would have been folly for them to 
embark at all in the business. Such an accident asa 
train tumbling off the Mont Cenis would be likely to 
shut it up for ever. Ina few weeks the trials for 
goods trains are to come off. The experimental 
engines have been running on the mountain with loads 
of from 15 to 20 tons, and at the rate of from 12 to18 
kilometres per hour, on gradients of 1 in 13 and curves 
of 40 metres radius. This will be admitted to bo 
rather a novelty in steam locomotion. It seems now 
scarcely to admit of a doubt that in the course of the 
summer of 1866, in time for the autumnal stream of 
travellers into Italy, the Mont Cenis will be traversed 
by railin four hours and a half, or even less, from St. 
Michel to Susa, now a tedious diligence journey, on 
wheels orsledge, according to season, lasting more than 
double that time. It is to be hoped that the department 
to which Captain Tyler makes his report will not have 
any objection to publish it. The matter is one of 
great interest to the travelling public, and also to the 
world of letters—of those which are constantly 
passing, in enormous numbers, between Italy and 
England. Now that the system of sorting letters in 
the train is so generally adopted, barely forty-eight 
hours should elapse, when the Cenis Railway is open, 
between their departure from London and their 
delivery into Florence. 





Tne Americans will be a little astonished to hear 
that the Emperor has forbidden the subscription for a 
medal to Mrs. Lincoln, The money already raised 
has been confiscated. 

Tue Ist of June being the 71st anniversary of the 
defeat of the French fleet by Lord Howe, the bells 
of the metropolis rang out a merry peal. It may be 
interesting to our readers to know that there aro 
still nine gallant veteran officers who survive to cele- 
brate that great achievement. The following are the 
names of the survivors:—Admiral of tho Fleet Sir 
William Parker, Bart., G.C:B., Admiral William 
Henry Brown ‘Tremlett, Admiral Edward Ratsey, 
Admiral Henry Thomas Davies, Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam Hext, Captain John Sykes, Captain Justinian 
Barrell, Captain George Hillier, and Commander 
George Neate Tremlett. 
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KNIGHTS OF Wrxpsor.—From a return just pub- 
lished relating to the Military Knights of Windsor, it 
appears that every knight pays a fee on his patent of 
appointment to the lower foundation of £4 7s. 6d., 
and has to give 17s. 10d. in fees to the youngest 
choristers of St. George’s Chapel. The same amount 
is paid on removal to the royal foundation, the 
£4 7s. 6d. in each case being paid to the secretary of 
the chancellor (the bishop of Oxford) “‘ for correspon- 
dence, drawing, aud engrossing (on vellum) the 
letters patent, and the expense of the seal, in a tin 
case, &c.” The knights of the lower foundation receive 
annually about £36 17s. 7d., and those on the royal 
foundation about £39 9s. 4d., together with £60 (more 
er less) from the suppressed canonry. 





A HUSBAND'S TREACHERY. 


OMAPTER L 


“Sznp Mr. Alfred to me immediately.” 

The servant who had answered Mr. Ormsby’s im- 
patient summons withdrew. The gentleman paced 
up and down the handsomely furnished library, now 
and then contracting his fine brows into a frown, or 
biting his nether lip. Judging from such indications, 
his state of mind was neither pleasant nor satisfactory. 
And though the little bronze clock on the mautlepiece 
told off its seconds with apparent rapidity, they 
seemed intolerably slow to the master. 

At length the door opened, and a young man of 
four or five-and-twenty entered. You noticed the 
resemblance between father and son at once. Both 
were equally handsome fer their years; both pos- 
sessed an air of exquisite refinement, a high-bred 
dignity, a certain fastidious finish in all the trifling 
details of dress and manner. Yet neither of the faces 
was essentially noble. On close examination, you 
detected a strong current of selfishness under the pol- 
ished exterior. Not the coarse or commonplace desire 
ef gratification, but that state when one’s own happi- 
ness ig ever the first consideration, shadowing forth 
an exacting nature, one that required ministering to 
eontinually. The delicacy of the features, so pre- 
dominant in the younger, was a little blunted by age 
and a disposition to stoutness in the elder. Both had 
fine, curling black hair, complexions of girlish white- 
ness, eyes commonly black, but which beld in their 
depths a curious, steely lustre. When you scrutinized 
them closely, there was an uncomfortable sense of 
mastery that was not pleasant, especially if the mood 
happened to be one of anger. This was quite notice- 
able now in the elder. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, before his son had half 
crossed the room, “you have deigned to obey my 
commands at last. Doubtless you expect to be com- 
plimented on your readiness and dutiful conduct !” 

The bitter tone roused young Ormsby. But on 
second thoughts, he crowded down a hasty reply. 
Since he hada point to gain, it was not prudent to 
add to his father's just exasperation. 

“Have you seen Clara?” Mr. Ormsby asked, when 
he found his son did not answer immediately. 

“ Indeed, I have hardly had suflicieut time to change 
my dusty habiliments. Being so ill, too, I should 
hesitate to intrude upon her without notice. And I 
think good manners, as well as choice, would direct 
my steps to you in the first place.” 

Alfred Ormsby’s tone was singularly winning and 
melodious. His calm face gave no indication of the 
passion within. 

His fathe= took several turns across the room, then 
motioning his son to a seat, sat down himself. There 
was a portentous silence of many seconds. 

“ Alfred,” he began at length, in quite a different 
tone, “I will not, I cannot reveal how your long ab- 
sence has displeased me. Hadryou come at the second 
summons, I should have given you a warmer recep- 
tion. You must have had some powerful motive to 
induce you to stay.” 

The scrutiny was not only keen, but lengthy. The 
young man flushed deeply, and presently averted his 

ace. 

“We may as well proceed to business at once,” said 
Mr. Ormsby. “I have kept you continually informed 
of Clara’s health. The warm weather has weakened 
her greatly, and her physician declares it is not pos- 
sible for her to live through the wiater. Change of 
climate is absolutely necessary. There are potent 
reasons why I wish you to marry her at once.” 

“ It will not be possible for me to marry her now, 
nor at any time.” 

And having uttered these words slowly, Alfred 
summoned a despenate courage for the coming en- 
counter. 

“It must be possible !—it shall be possible! I have 
fancied for some months that Ciara was growing dis- 
tasteful to you. I am not foolish enough to suppose a 
sickly girl, with no beauty, and quite.unable to enjoy 
society, would be attractive toa man of your tastes. 





But the child loves you devotedly, and once you cared 
sufficiently for her toask her to marry you. I can 
fancy brighter eyes than hers’ have caused your 
defection, but if you have formed another attachment, 
you surely need not grudge a few months of your life 
bestowed upon her. She will die contented. You 
will then be free.” 

“ Since you suspect, I will confess I have formed 
another attachment. I love as I never dreamed pos- 
sible before.” 

And Alfred rose, determined to brave his father's 
anger. 

And the woman of your choico—what is her 
station in life ?” 

The calmness of his father’s tone surprised him. 

‘She is poor, but her grace and beauty render her 
worthy of a king.” 

“As Ithought. A romantic love—a boyish folly I 
should suppose you incapable of. However, it is net 
too late to draw back for the. present. After Clara’s 
death, I shall offer no further objection to your follow- 
ing your own faneies. You will certainly be in a 
situation to indulge them.” 

There was a covert sneer in the last sentence that 
stung him, though he did not then understand its full 
import. 

Looking steadily at his father, he replied : 

“TI have firmly resolved wpon my course. The 
strongest hunour binds me. I cannot marry Clara.” 

“Honour forsooth! Honourshould have kept you 
true to the woman you professed to love.” 

The words roused a strange heat of passion within 
him. His eyes glittered, his face grew white, but he 
would not lower himself by any more open demonstra- 
tion of anger. He said, ina low voice that showed 


what he was suppressing : 

“You know, father, that I euffered myself to be led 
into this engagement with Clara against my will. 
You magnified friendly attentions to her, antil her 
love became evident. Your desire for her fortune 
wrought powerfully upon me, and, I will confess, 
tempted me. But I had not then realized the power 
of love. My chief design in remaining so long 
away was, that feeling hurt, as she might justly 
and naturally, she would desire the engagement 
cancelled.” 

“ Instead, she loves you more than ever. There is 
another side to the picture. Are you prepared to 
share your beauty’s poverty with her ?” 

“ You threaten to disinherit me?” 

There was a suggestion of contempt in Alfred's 
tone. 

“ Assuredly I should, if it were possible. But, 
on the contrary, I have nothing to giveor to with- 
hold. ‘Twenty-four hours later may see mea bank- 
rupt.” 

“ You are trifling with me!” 

“Good heavens, no! For the last month I have 
vainly endeavoured to stem the tide. This house 
with its furniture has been privately sold. As father- 
in-law to an heiress, I might obtain both time and 
credit. It is my last resource, and yours too, I 
think. 

There might have been a little triumph in the 
tone, but it was simply because he hoped by this 
unfortunate combination to influence his son to choose, 
or rather accept of wealth. He took a strange pride 
in him, and could not endure the thought ef seeing 
him plunged in such a Slough of Despond. Yet it 
cost him a bitter pang to make the acknowledg- 
ment he had hitherto allowed only to his own 
heart. Wiping his damp brow, he confronted his 
80) 
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“Ts it true?” Alfred said, hopelessly. 

“It is true. We shall soon be homeless—objects of 
commiseration to our dear friends. And now you 
know why I am so anxious to have you marry Clara. 
You can go immediately to India, or if you like better, 
the Contivent. I hinted at these arrangements to the 
purebaser of the housé. In the meanwhile, I can live 
more simply, and perhaps retrieve a part of my loss. 
But to own the fact to the world now would be irre- 
trievable ruin.” 

If Mr. Ormsby had felt the power in his hands, he 
might have been more urgent, possibly threatened, yet 
this simple statement had a deeper effect upon Alfred 
than angry arguments. He knew enough of the 
world to realize that the only hepe for his father was 
in retaining his present position. It could be done so 
easily by his marriage. He would have it in his 
power to assist a parent who until this time had been 
most indulgent to him. 

“ Allow me some time to think the matter over. I 
do not love Clara Hart. I never felt more than a 
tender sympathy for her.” : 

“Yet the marriage will render her entirely happy 
—a most important point. And, after all, it is but for 
a short time. She will come in possession of her for- 
tune on her wedding-day. And now consider well 
sang you decide. In a fortnight we must leave this 

10use.” 





Alfred bowed, and slowly left the roo 
not further prolong the conversation. _—— 

As he walked through the wide hall andy th 
spacious stairs, a pang went to his heart, Lan ; 
and beauty had become necessaries of his life. Te 
only things of importance to him were those that 
could minister to his comfort or consequence, 1 

His own apartments were elegantly furnished, 
Lovely pictures adorned the walls. Books that onl 
a refined and cultivated taste could have selected file 
shelves and tables. His whole existence had been g 
course of self-indulgence. True, his tastes werg ae 
fine, high order, so he had never been tompted to 
plunge into coarse dissipation. But to give up all 
this, to be compelled to labour, to endure drudgery at 
another’s command ; to have a small, simple home, 
where every article must be chosen with reference toits 
usefulness; to have a wife whose hands, face, and habits 
must inevitably grow coarse and careless with daily 
cares and trials; how his fastidious soul shrank from 
the picture! It would make him thoroughly wretched, 
Yet this must be his fate. There was no escape. Ob 
if he could only undo the work of the last blind 
foolish fortnight! He had dreamed again and again 
of the sensation Maud Esterly’s wondrous beauty 
would create when he brought her into society, to 
dazzle and bewilder, and yet be all his. He could 


never do it now, so of what avail was the beauty for’ 


which he had sold himself? If he could bring her 
up to his level, he could be happy; sinking to hers 
was utter misery. After all, self-love was the strongest 
sentiment. 

And from the depths of his selfishness Sprang up 4 
subtle temptation. He had resolved, under any cir- 
cumstances, to send Maud to school for a year. 
He might marry Miss Hart, go to Italy and 
return in that period. In the event of Clara's 
death before her i or majority, her for- 
tune was to be divided among relatives who visited 
her occasionally, to note with curious eyes how much 
longer they would be compelled to wait. No one of 
them had ever cared to lighten her weary hours. And 
if he rendered these last days of her life happy be- 
yond any dreams she might have had, would he not 
be oned for a sin that could injure no one, but 
make existence better and brighter for all concerned 
with him. 

It was a daring thought. He had no particular 
creed for it to jar against. If he kept his own secret— 
and there was no reason why it would not be safe for 
a year at least—the plan might work. 

But first it would be well to see Clara, His 
father’s anxiety might have magnified the danger, 
and the step he contemplated was not to be taken 
without due precaution. 

Dressing himself with care, he emerged into the 
street. A short walk brought him to the house in 
which his father’s ward resided. Sending up his name, 
he waited in the library. 

“Miss Hart will be glad to see you,” said the middle- 
aged, motherly woman who filled the post of house- 
keeper. 

A strange quiet always reigned over this place, and 
the rooms were invariably pervaded with fragrant 
odours. To-day it was mignonette. As with a light 
step he entered Miss Hart's presence, two thin hands 
were outstretched, two wistful eyes brightened with s 
happy glow as they met his. A tender kiss, but for 
the first moment no word. 

In order to haye you understand what Alfred 
Ormsby was, and had been, to Clara Hart, you must 
know a little of her life. Deprived of her mother at 
her birth, she had straggled through a sickly child- 
hood. At her father’s death, some years before this 
period, she had been left to Mr. Ormsby’s care. Too 
delicate to endure the fatigue of school, her guardian 
had provided for her education at home, and managed 
to shield her from alj officious relatives, more than 
one of whom would gladly have taken up her abode 
with the orphan. 

She acquired knowledge with a wonderful ease; 
indeed, it was her only solace unti! Alfred Ormsby, 
from some strange freak of compassion, visited her, 
read with her, talked, and played or sang, for he num- 
bered in his list almost every accomplisument. How 
dangerous it had proved he first learned when his 
father proposed a marriage between them, and spoke 
of her love as a fact Alfred bad most blindly en- 
couraged. His first impulse was to go immediately 
away, but his father interposed so many objections, 
that he finally relented. He could not remember the 
exact stages he had gone through, but the result was 
an engagement; the deepest and tenderest love on 
her side, and on his a pleasant, gentlemanly pity, thst 
consented to throwing away a few years just now, 
consideration of being rewarded with a large fortane, 
for he had long ere this understood their lavish mode 
of expenditure was due more to his father’s success 
in speculations than to any settled income. f 

Clara was wildly happy. The whole strength 0 
her heart, the affection repressed from every other 
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sect, was lavished upon him. It touched him deeply | though JI have left her until the last. She was of | quences. Beside, my mother is ready t ive you 
“nn and he enjoyed the passionate worship she | medium height, and moulded with the most perfect | as a daughter.” “as gather cgyPowy 


ye him. For a while she had improved rapidly, 
but it was only the light of a false hope. During the 
jast fow months she Lad declined again. Alfred’s 
absence, bis infrequent letters, and for some weeks 
their etire cessation, told fearfully upon her. With- 
out his love the world would be a desert, the grave a 
welcome refuge. é é 

He resolved with a quick impulse to make his peace 
with her. She did feel wounded, distrustful; but 
his penitence overcame her fears. And when he spoke 
of a speedy marriage, a journey somewhere in quest of 
health, the pale face flushed with joy, the languid 
pulses quickened. She could not see the secret 
buried deep in his heart; she could not read treachery 
in the face that had always been the embodiment, to 
her, of whatever was good or noble in mankood. 
With her slight knowledge of the world, it was easy 
to be deceived He spent several hours with his be- 
trothed, and left her hopeful, strong, by contrast with 
the weary past. 

Alfred announced his new plans to his father, and 
arrangements went on rapidly. With the exception 
of a brief journey that was allowed to pass unques- 
tioned, he devoted his time entirely to Clara. A fort- 
night later the marriage was solemnized in a private 
manner, and following the advice of Clara’s physician, 
they left immediately for the Continent. Mr. Ormsby 
had informed Clara of lis son’s altered prospects, but 
the generous girl was only glad of an opportunity to 
bestow something beside herself upon her husband. 

More than once Alfred had paused at the career 
before him, and shrunk back in the very terrorof fear. 
Yet there was so much at stake! Then he quieted 
his conscience with the thought of filling Clara’s short 
life with every blessing. ‘Ihe poor child did appeal 
strongly to his pity ; beside, his nature was gentle, 
rather than bard or cruel. 

The voyage was very trying to her. More than 
once there were hours when it seemed as if the fragile 
body must yield up the spirit. Then she wouldrally, 
until her expectation became almost hope. Reaching 
the sunny shores of Italy, they resolved to abide there 
through the winter. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Ormsby’s schemes were 
brought to a sudden end. After a short and appar- 
ently not very dangerous illness, congestion super- 
vened, and proved fatal. But he had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he left an honourable name, and had 
placed his son in the enjoyment of a fortune. 

Alfred was shocked and grieved by this announce- 
ment. Clara proved equal to the demand for sympa- 
thy, and to the surprise of her husband, appeared grow- 
ing stronger. And though she could never hope to be 
beautiful, returning health improved ker greatly. 
The sunken cheeks filled out, her eyes grew lustrous, 
and her pale complexion was frequently relieved by 
4 faint rosy flush, She began to mingle in society, 
and even Alfred Ormsby’s fastidious taste could not 
be annoyed by her reception. There was but one 
bitter in his cuap—he loved and belonged to another. 
He had involved himself in a singular web of fate, 
aad no friendly hand came te cut the Gordian knot. 
Yet the daring tliat had led him into it preserved 
him from apprehension, 1 might almost say, despair. 





CHAPTER Il. 


A PERFECT summer (ay was dying in the west. 
Olouds of rosy and golden fleece sailed about iu a sea 
of wondrous azure, or drifted into a far-off purple 
land, and were lost to sight. ‘The riter was bathed 
in @ commingling of all colours, and gave back a 
second sunset, adding, us it were, an echo, with its 
plaintive, murmurous voice. Nor was this all that 
lay spread before the little group who wandered te the 
extreme edge of the lawn, separated from the river by 
& low stone wall. Opposite, the high rocks of the 
Palisades sent a grey shadow half way over, while on 
their summit tree and shrub were burnished with 
molten gold. 

The eldest of the party was a fine-looking woman, 
4 trifle past middle life, whose soft brown hair, quiet 
eyes, and rather pensive face, betokened a kind and 
generous character. The gentleman beside her was 
talland_ resembled her closely, except that his face 

in it a crisp vigour. The eyes were as brown 
and tender, but the square brow evinced determina- 
tion, as perhaps some of the lines areund the mouth; 
yet it was & grave, gentle face. You could see the 
suength was latent, only to be called out upon an 
emergency. 

Two girls, thirteen and fifteen, whose vivacity gave 
* more defined charm to their features, amused them- 
selves by dropping leaves or throwing pebbles in the 
Tiver, and Watching the little eddies that dimpled its 
Smooth surface, 

carer them, so as to be out of range of the con- 

— between the lady and gentleman, stood a 

man, who would have attracted the first glance, 





grace and harmony. Every movement appeared more 
beautiful than the last, and repose, with her, was the 
rare loveliness of a statue, a luxuriousness one never 
tires of, it was so fresh and unique. Tho pearly 
tints of flesh in face, arms, and shoulders, as you 
sometimes saw them on a summer day with only a 
thin covering or lace bertha, were mostexquisite. A 
heavy coil of shining hair, changing from dun gold to 
the hues of a newly-ripened chestnut, was gathered 
loosely at the back, leaving the front a mass of rip- 
pling waves. Her eyes were large, serene, and of 
that shadowy purple blue whose depths seem to re- 
veal a world hidden from common view. The fea- 
tures were delicate, but not weak, and clearly cut; a 
low, broad forehead, nose and chin purely Grecian in 
their outline. The colouring of the face was perfect, 
blonde, changing with every emotion. She would 
have made a grand study for a painter. Indeed, Mrs. 
Trenholme had felt quite alarmed at the prospect of 
so much beauty, when, eighteen months before this, 
Miss Grey had made her appearax.co in answer to an 
advertisement for a governess. She had no recom- 
mendation, but implored Mrs. Trenholme so earnestly 
to engage her for a few weeks’ trial, that the lady 
consente’. 

She found her well educated, refined, perfect in 
manners and morals, and kept her, because she could 
find no fault whatever with her. Since then she had 
become a great favourite—a sort of elder daughter. 
But Mrs. ‘l'renholme knew no more concerning her 
than the first day she entered the house. She was an 
orphan, the daughter of a superannuated clergyman, 
who had been dead some years; she had been edu- 
cated by a friend, and had now no relatives living. 
And though Mrs. Trenholme had some vazue sus- 
picions at first, they soon vanished. Miss Grey found 
a pleasant home, and friends who were truly dear to 
her. 

You scarcely need to have me tell you it was quite 
impossible for Bernard Trenholme to have free access 
to the delightful society of Miss Grey, and not fall in 
love with her. He did it long before he was aware. 
For various reascns, he had not declared his passion. 
At first he had a little struggle with his own pride, 
it must be confessed, for the ‘’renholmes were an old 
family, rich in ancestral dignity. But he soon learned 
his love was a very giant, his pride a dwarf. Then 
he wondered how his mother would view the matter. 
They had always lived so fondly together, that he 
dreaded to make the first rupture. He discovered, 
ere long, that instead of being averse, she approved 
of her son's choice. The most potent reason of all 
was, I think, that Miss Grey afforded him not the 
slightest opportunity. She never seemed to shun 
him ; indeed, many a little flush, or word spoken un- 
guardedly, gave him hope. Yet she entrenched her- 
self behind a barricade, the guards of which it was 
impossible to surprise. There was no way beside 
storming the fortress, and this he had resolved upon, 
for every day love grew more imperious. 

They watched tho sunset until gold melted into 
purple, and threw a tender twilight gloom over the 
rocks of the opposite shore. Retracing their steps, 
they lingered-in the shrubbery, until the girls were 
called indoors by some evening visitors. Miss Grey 
would have followed, but Mr. Trenholme took ber 
hand in his, exclaiming, almost abruptly : 

“Do not go. I have much to sty to you.” 

The band he drew through his arm trembled vio- 
lently. It gave him hope, courage. And the fair 
head drooped, until his heart beat confidently. He 
had thought of this golden moment so often; yet now 
that it was within his reach, his subject embarrassed 
him strangely. 

It came at last, simply, like all the great truths of 
life. He only said, using the sweet name he had 
never dared repeat to her before— 

‘*Maud, I love you.” 

There was an almost deathly silence. The rustling 
wind among the trees died down. 

“My darling! my darling!” and with a glad cry, 
he would have taken her in his arms. 

She stood transfixed. A sense of bewildering bliss 
stole over her, and yet, it could not be hers. Jiousing 
all her strength for the straggle, she said, in a voice 
husky with some great emotion : 

“Don’t! I cannot, must not love you!” 

“Why?” he asked, without releasing her. The 
consciousness that she did love him was so strong 
upon him, that he scarcely heeded her words, but 
went on with his confession. 

It was a cruel strait. She hardly knew whither to 
turn, and weakened ker cause by instancing the 
possibility of his mother’s displeasure, their slight 
knowledge of her, and the difference in their social 

sitions. 

“Subjects for me to consider, rather thaa you,” he 
said, with a pleasant confidence in his tone. “ Mine 
isx’no hasty passion, and can answer for all conse- 





The world seemed to revolve in frantic haste, 

the solid ground slipped beneath her feet. ‘The con- 
= she had sometimes dimly dreamed of, was upon. 
ner, 
_ “Perhaps I have judged wrongly,” he began, 
in a low, tender tone, “but I have seen visions in 
your face that lured me on. Will you try to love 
me? Will you give your heart permission to follow 
its own will ?” 

“No, I cannot,I cannot. It is utterly impossible 
for me ever to be anything to you.” 

Her agitation puzzled him. Bending over her, until 
his cheek almost touched hers, he said : 

“Tell me that you have never loved me, and I 


will be satisfied, even if it crushes the sweetest ' 


dream of my whole life. 
taken !” 

She did not answer, as she would fain have 
done. 

“You do love me?” he continued, interpreting her 
silence. “It is some foolish scruple of pride that 
keeps us apart, 

Some strong impulse urged her to the truth. 

“T do love you,” she answered, “if the conscious- 
ness will afford you any comfort. But you must re- 
linquish all hope. Iam bound ina manner that I 
cannot explain, and shall never marry. Forgive me 
for paining you.” 

“T shall not yield my claim, except for a just cause. 
Tell me this bond or promise. I feel assured it is not 
insurmountable.” 

“Tt is, itis. Believe I would not willingly pain 
you. Dol not giveupa blessed hope also? or at 
least, a vision of bliss I had not dreamed possible 
until this night. Noone can help me. I must bear 
my burden alone. Forgive me. Let me go.” 

“How can I? Maud, I love you with all the ten- 
derness of my nature. It cannot be shocked by 
any grief you bear. Try its strength. Confide in 
me.” 


I cannot have been so mis- 


“It is wrong to listen. Let the subject be 
banished for ever,” she was about to say, “while I 
remain here; then checked herself. Could she 
endure a new banishment? 

“No; I will wait patiently, until my love shall 
force you to explain. Siuce you love me, I will not 
cease to hope.” 

She pressed his hand with strange tenderness, and 
breaking aay, was gone in an instant. He stood 
looking after her, not at all realizing what she had 
said. He felt so confide: of vanquishing her 
scruples, that he would allow no thought of despair 
in his heart. 

Miss Grey passed swiftly through the hall to her 
room. The moon, coming up, flooded it with a 
silver light, yet she saw nothing, heard nothing, in 
the dreary blank stretching before her. She knew 
now what life might have brought, instead of the 
ruin that shadowed her existence, a phantom that was 
never more to be banished. 

Presently she rose and stood by the open window, 
as if trying to connect herself with these surroundings 
that had grown so dear toher. In a mood of dreary 
musing, she noticed someone pacing the grass at the end 
of the house, and now and then casting a furtive clance 
in the low window of the parlour. Why should Mr. 
‘Yrenholme do such a thing? Unconsciously her in- 
terest deopencd. The man frequently plunged inte 
the shrubbery, as if fearfulof observation. Presently 
he took a survey of the house. Ste saw his face in 
the strong light, and shivered with irrepressible 
terror. He caught sight of hers, and chained her 
with his eyes. She did not faint, or cry out, but 
seemed turning into stone. Thena hand beckoned 
ker down, in an imperious fashion. 

Should she go? There was a sound of music and 
pleasant conversation in the parlour. Suppose le 
entered and demanded an interview. There was a 
passage from this part of the house where she could 
slip down unnoticed. Better face her destiny out 
there under the stars thau run the risk of questions 
that must inevitably ensue if he should seck her. 
Throwing a long dark cloak over her, she went out, 
shivering in spite of the warmth of the summer 
night. 

The man stood still under a clump of shrubbery. 
She went up quiet close to him and said: 

“Ts there no place in the world safe from you, 
Alfred?” 

“No, not now;” and his short, triumphant laugh 
startled her. “For months I have been seeking you. 
Maud, Iam free! I was patient to the ast moment, 
and won an honourable freedom. Now you are 
mine.” 

He would have taken her hand, but she dashed his 
away with sudden disdain. : 

“ Not yours, so help me heaven !” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, mine—mine at last. Ob, Maud, such a weary 
search. Why did you leave the seliool ?” 
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“Because you broke the most sacred promise I 
could bind you with. I began to fear you, dislike you, 
and have ended by hating you, Alfred Ormsby.” 

“It cannot be! You did love me, Maud; you will 
love me again. I have trusted you with my very 
life as it were, and found you most true, most faithful, 
and now the future smiles upon us. You are mine, 
and there is nothing to mar our happiness.” 

“Our happiness!” How contemptuous the tone 
was! “The dreamis dead. No power on earth can 
restore it. How deeply I have bewailed that childish 
folly, and the sin it has since drawn me into, God 
only knows. Your treachery looks so black, so hate- 
ful to me now, that I despise myself for ever hav- 
ing loved you. False to me you have been, and 
doubly false to her.” 

“No, you wrong me. If she could rise from her 
grave this night, she would tell you there had been 
nothing but happiness in her short life. Yet think 
what a trial it must have been to me, when my heart 
was notin it. Be a little tender—merciful.” 

His pleading was useless, for she grew more des- 
perate and bitter with every word. Yet it was some 
time before she exhausted his tenderness, and it 
showed how deeply he loved her in his fashion. 

“ Enough of this, Maud,” he said at length. in a 
sterner tone. “I have the right to enter this house 
openly, and claim you as my wife. Ishall never yield 
while I draw breath. I want you; I love you, and 
the law gives me the right of disposing of you. 
You cannot prove your marriage, so you are helpless, 
oven if you wished to work me evil. The whole 
power is in my hands. You will go with me peace- 
ably, therefore.” 

“Never! never! 
die first.” 

“We will see. You are governess here. Shall I 
go and inform Mrs. Trenholme that she is harbouring 
my wife against my wishes?” 

Maud was half wild with terror. 

“ Wait until to-morrow,” she pleaded. 
think.” 

He considered a moment. Then he went briefly 
over their marriage, and convinced her that she was 
in the power of a bold, unscrupulous man. Yet he 
did not insist on her yielding immediately, and would 
come for his answer in the morning. He thought 
reflection would convince her how useless the struggle 
was. . 

“ At nine you may como,” she said, for it seemed to 
her a way of escape was opening before her. She 
had been gradually moving away, and now like an 
arrow she sped into the house. The visitors were 
going. Lights were extinguished, doors barred. Mrs, 
Trenholme and the girls came to say good night. 
She listened until the last sound died away, and 
then began to think. She could hardly tell how 
much she was in Alfred Ormsby’s power, but it was 
sufficient to arouse her wildest fears. She would 
rather bury herself in the dreariest desert than risk 
being adjudged his wife. To escape, then, was her 
only resource. She gathered up her jewels and some 
necessary articles of clothing, and packed them. A 
train passed early in the morning, and she would leave 
before any of the family were astir. ‘Then she thought 
of the — and blame, and suspicion, doubtless, 
that would be aroused. She wrote a little note to 
Mrs. Trenholme, but it seemed so unsatisfactory; and 
finally she resolved to put her case into the hands of 
the man who loved her. Surely Bernard Trenholme 
had a right to know the truth. 

Closing the shutters, she made a light. The room 
grew stifling, but she heeded it not. Her pen moved 
rapidly, for she had much to say, and morning would 
soon dawn. She did not pause to consider whether 
there was any other way out of this labyrinth. ‘I'his 
was what she wrote :— 


I told youl hated you. I will 


“Let me 


“ Mipyicnr. 

“To Berxarp TRENHOLME :—Whon you discover 
my absence a few hours later, you will find this ex- 
planation, and learn from it why I can never accept 
your true and honourable luve. Forget me then asa 
troubled dream, and love one who can make you 
mappy. 

* I] must begin with my early life. My mother died 
in my infancy, and my father, many years older than 
she, was a feeble, white-haired man when I could first 
remember him. We lived in alittle country village, 
in humbie circumstances, but not in absolute want, for 
lie had a small annuity, and occasionally recajved 
something from his clerical brethren. As I gtew 
older, I became mistress of the house. Visitors were 
vare with us until I was sixteen, four years ago, and 
yet it seems centuries. 

“ A young gentleman, Alfred Ormsby by name, was 
idling away his time in our vicinity, and began to 
make frequent calls upon my father, who, fast verging 
into childishness, was delighted with his society. He 
made himself very agreeable, and was in my eyes a 
hero, the divinity of my dreams; handsome, fasci- 
nating, perfection. I listened to his voice uutil I was 


drawn into the intoxicating whirlpool. I, with the 
girlish ardour of my years ; he, fatally, as it afterwards 
proved, for both him and myself. I had no oneto 
counsel or warn me, yet, to do him justice, I willallow 
that he loved me then, and intended to act fairly by 
me. 

“ He was recalled home by a sudden summons from 
his father. We had spent the early part of the even- 
ing in mutual confessions of love and regret. He 
was to leave in the late train, and brought me into the 
house, for we had been walking, and from some sudden 
impulse proposed my father should marry us. Poor, 
fond old man ! he was pleased with the idea of leaving 
me in good hands when he should die, and my love 
was ready for any bond. Father declared we must 
have witnesses, buf Mr. Ormsby was in a hurry and 
overruled him, so the ceremony was performed with 
reveresce and tenderness on his part. We had only 
time for a brief farewell, and the strictest secrecy was 
to be maintained until Alfred's return. 

“That wasa weeklater. My father, without grow- 
ing perceptibly worse, had died peacefully, blessing 
Alfred and his child with his latest breath. I was 
nearly frantic with grief, and clung to my husband as 
my only refuge. For a while I would listen to no 
plans that separated us, but presently he made me 
understand such a course was unavoidable. His 
father was about sending him out to India, and 
for the present it would be quite impossible for him 
to acknowledge the marriage. Indeed, he considered 
it merely an engagement, and would, at a proper 
time, haye a public ceremony. Meauwhile I must go 
to school, and fit myself for the station I was to 


upy. 

“My father was buried the next morning. His 
scanty income ended with him, and leaving his books 
and furniture to be disposed of to meet some extra 
expenses, Alfred took me immediately to my home, 
a very retired boarding-school. My clothing and all 
such arrangements were left to the mistress of the 
establishment. 

“He was to passasmy guardian, and he swore 
me to the most solemn secrecy concerning our 
matriage. I was to retain my own name, and never 
in my letters allude to the bond between us as being 
other than that of friendship. He also took with him 
the certificate my father had given him, but I loved 
him too well to be suspicious. I had no intimate 
friend to tempt me into confidences, and I was not by 
nature communicative. Beside, my secret was a pre- 
cious one to me. 

“ Alfred remained eighteen months abroad. We 
corresponded regularly. I took great pride in im- 
proving myself, and studied continually. He ro- 
turned atlength, visited me, and professed the highest 
satisfaction, the warmest love, and was really extra- 
vagant about my beauty. I was proud of it for his 
sake. Yet I must confess his manner disappointed 
me somewhat, though 1 could not then analyze it. 
He visited me frequently until vacation. I supposed 
he would then publish the fact of our marriage, and 
take me home. 

“T mentioned my confident hops, but alas! what a 
reception it met with! He tried to put me off, but 
realizing, with wider experience, that my position was 
a strange and equivocal one, I urged, and insisted. 
I was no longer a credulous girl. After some evasions 
and a great deal of agitation, he told me the truth. 

“ The revelation that I listened to astounded me. I 
could hardly credit it. He confessed that some time 
befere he met me, he had suffered himself to become 
engaged to a ward of his father’s, a young girl far in 
consumption, as everyone s“pposed, and in whom he 
felt merely a friendly sympathy. Sle had loved him 
with no encouragement whatever, and when he saw 
how her whole soul was centred iv this affection, he 
had been ever-ruled by his father. Thon he saw me, 
aud I believe loved me with a fatal sincority. It was 
the great passion of his life, and he declared his only 
thought in marrying me was a certainty it would af- f 
ford him against being tempted to relinquish me. 

“ He found on his return that his father was on the 
very verge of bankruptcy, and was implored to marry 
Miss Hart as the only means of retrieving their for- 
tunes, she being an heiress. It appeared impossible 
for her to live beyond a few months. I cannot repeat 
the sophisms he used to ¢xcuse himself for this 
treacherous deed. Iam not sure but ho considered 
it a really meritorious act to bestow so much happi- 
ness on Miss Hart, The idea of toil and poverty was 
unendurable to him, and as that alone might prevent 
him from owning his marriage with me for years to 
come, he resolved to take the fortune within his 
reach. And so a fortnight later he married this poor 
girl, and they went on the Continent. In spite of 
adverse predictions and severe illness, she was still 
alive, and the mother of a little girl. 

“T cannot describe my indignation. Up to this 
time I had cherished a blind infatuation for him, but 
lic now stood revealed in all his hideous daring aud 





selfishness. I threatened, I upbraided, I implored 





. : ——————s 
him to give me back my freedom; but he was j 
my entreaties. I understood that he meant Arid 
me captive. Icould do nothing, for the on} : 
of my marriage was in his hands. If he chose _ 
it, as he solemnly declared he would, I could take 4 
step toward breaking the sinful tie that bound us, 1 
did not feel angry at his wife for usurping my 
as she had done it in most complete ignorance 7 ; 
the sake of her child, I was impelled to silence. | 
refused all offers of support from him, and procuri 
a situation in a school, resolved to end the dangero 4 
intimacy. On his promising not to trouble " 
agreed to keep my secret. ™ 

_ “But Mr. Ormsby soon broke his word. He per- 
sisted in visiting me, and having lost my respect for 
him, regard began to wane rapidly. At each inter- 
view I discovered more of his selfish, imperious dis- 
position. I grow almost wild with fear, and at last 
resolved to escape beyond his reach if such a thing 
was possible. I gave up my school, and went t, 
London under an assumed name, for I had q wild 
curiosity to see Mrs. Ormsby. My wish was gratified 
the first time I passed the house. Mr. Ormsby was 
handing his wife out into the carriage, while a nurs 
brouglit the child. Mrs. Ormsby was extremely pale 
and thin, yet fair and sweet-looking. To me it 
seemed any one who could count on her death, was 
guilty of murder. 

*“ The next day I saw your mother’s advertisement, 
and answered it in person. The result you know, 
And all that might have appeared singular in my con- 
duct at that time, is now explained. 

“Had I believed before last night that it was possi- 
ble to love and be loved again, I should have placed 
myself beyond temptation. Shortly after I left you, 
I noticed from my window the figure of a man pacing 
the shrubbery. Forgive me that I thought of you. 
By the light of the moon I caught sight of his face, 
and recognized Alfred Ormsby, my persecutor, Some 
reckless impulse led me to him—a fear, I think, lesthe 
should demand admittance. 

“Judge of my consternation when he informed me 
that Mrs. Ormsby had been dead some months, and 
that he had been searching constantly for me, and was 
resolved to acknowledge me as his wife, at any sacri- 
fice. His wild passion—I cannot call it love—is fear- 
ful. My whole soul revolts utterly at the thought of 
him. I dare not trust myself within his reach, so I 
must become a fugitive again—leave home and friends 
that have become so dear to me. Ah, ill-fated hour, 
when I was blind enough to wership such aman! If 
death would but come as a relief ! 

“ Do not institute any search for me. Forgive me 
for the pain I havecaused you, and let me be forgotten 
utterly, for we shall never meet again. 

“ Maup Estegty.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Maup Esrerty sealed her packet, put out the 
light, aad threw wide open the shutters. The fragrant 
air rushed in, cooling her heated brows, and strength- 
ening her languid pulses. It was already daybreak. 
At six the train would pass, so she must soon start on 
her journey. She was too utterly hopeless even for 
regret. A heavy gloom overspread her thoughts; s 
nightmare of oppression weighed down every limb. 
She seemed going to meet some terrible fate that she 
could not escape. She hardly cared what it was, ifit 
delivered her from the man she feared. 
Arranging her hair and dress, she picked up the 
portmanteau she had packed a few hours before. All 
that she could carry was in it—valuables that might 
become serviceable iu the hour of need. Then she 
crept softly downstairs, and went out. ‘The fresh air 
revived her. Glancing cautiously around, she could 
not observe any one astir, and started tremblingly on 
her walk. It was quite a distance to the station, aud 
she chose several little by-paths, in order not to attract 
attention. ; 
When in sight of the place she fastened on » thick 
veil, and on entering, took a seat in the farthest 
corner. She did not raise her eyes as the passengels 
came in, though there were few at this early dawn. 
She sat trembling and scarcely daring to reset 
until she heard the shrill whistle aud the crashing 0 
the train as it woke echoes on the still morning 4. 
She chose a seat quite alone. the 
They were started on their journey. She saw 
trees on the river bank whirl by as if in o ors 
Familiar faces were passed, and with the ee 
a long ride before her, she began to consider what 
she must do at the end. hone ee are] 
fifteen, perhaps—a man came slewly a/ong, 
and onkie b beside her. It surprised her the = 
as immediately behind there were several feveld 
seats, Turning in a flush of indignation she 0 
Alfred Ormsby. Too much stunned to ery or seal 
any surprise, she sat quite still, growing white 





rigid in the painful silence. 
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“Fou have not escaped me, you see. I resolved to 
watch every train to-day, but I hardly thought you 
would try this so soon.” d 

The words were uttered in a whisper, yet she heard 
them above the din of the train and the hollow echoes 
of the river. " 

“Let me go my way,” she returned. 
preferable to anything at your hands.” 

“] de not intend you to die just yet,” he said, 
mockingly. “Think a little before you brave me, 
for your own choice may have to lie between what I 
offer and a lunatic asylum. I warn you I am pre- 

red for any emergency.” 

She shuddered, but summoning a sudden resolution 


“Death is 


said: P d 

‘Show me the proof of my marriage with you!” 

He drew a memorandum from his pocket, took 
{ierefrom a folded paper, and opened it before her 
with an air of conscious triumph. 

She recognized her father’s weok, irregular band- 

viting. 

"Tike aflash she caught it from him, sprang up, and 
uttered a wild cry. 

Her intention hed been to throw it out of the open 
window; but in the midst of her thoughts she heard 
adull crash, and felt the swaying of the train at the 
same instant; then a sudden lurch, and a confused 
ningling of sounds rang through her ears, as they 
were precipitated into the river, a crushed mass of 


ruins. 

She felt herself tightly clasped at first, but by strug- 
giing, soon managed to free herself. 

Stunned and almost breathless, the cries and groans 
of those around her grew fainter. She remembered 
slippmg the precious paper in her bosom, then all 
around grew dark. Yet Bernard Trenholme’s face 
seemed to smile on her even there. It was not hard 
to die. 

. * 7. - * 

Some hours after this she lay, weak, but qniet, 
and free from pain, in a place quite new. When 
she opened her eyes, the face of her dreams met her 
view. 

“Where am I?” she asked. “Oh, I remember ; 
there was an accident.” And then she turned away 
her face, to hide a few bitter tears. If she had only 
died ! 

“Assoon as I heard of the accident, I came. I 
almost knew I should find you here. Oh, Maud, why 
had you so little faith in the friend who loved you 
best ?” 

“You do not know him. He followed me. He will 
claim me.” 

“Never again in this world,” said Bernard Tren- 
holme, solemnly. “Of the two killed, he was one.” 

The whole weight of the dreadful shadow had been 
cemoved. She was free. 

“You are mine,” Mr. Trenholme continued. ‘My 
mother desires mo to bring you back. No one cap 
dispute my claim henceforth.” 

Something sharp pressed against her bosom, as he 
raised her to receive his kiss. It was her marriage 
certificate. Alfred Ormsby had not perished with it 
in his keeping, In the midst of her joy, she thanked 
God who had thus delivered her. A. M. D 








THE CAUSE OF DEW. 


You may have noticed the deposition of moisture 
°n & pitcher of ice-cold water on a summer's day; and 
in this familiar fact we have an illustration of tho 
simple provision by which, during even the long 
droughts of summer, the plants receive a partial 
ie of water sufficient at least to sustain their 


The explanation of the dew upon the pitcher is 
very simple. The layer of air in contact with its 
cold mass is rapidly cooled, and when it can nolonger 
hold allthe moisture it coutains, the excess is de- 
Posited in drops on the surface. Exchange now the 
Pitcher for the earth, and you have an explanation of 
the immediate cause of dew. 
giber sunset, the earth, like the pitcher, cools down 
the layer of atmosphere immediately in contact. with 
it to such degree, that the whole of the vapour can 
20 longer retain its aeriform condition. As a neces- 
sary result, a portion is condensed and deposited on 
the surface, and this is what we call dew. 

be t, it will be asked, what cools the earth so sud- 
per after the setting of the sun? for this is not so 

. tas the cause of the coldness of the pitcher. 
wane as we have previously stated, is moving 
f+ mae rapidity through a space whose tem- 
heit’s the. very greatly below the zero of Falren- 
fone ermometer; and, like a heated cannon-ball 

> in the middle of @ cold room, it is continually 

me heat by radiation. 
adie @ dense atmosphere with which it is enveloped, 
earth ine we have seen, like a blanket, protects tho 
& certain extent from the intense cold of space; 





but still, the constant loss of heat is so great, that, 
were the sun’s rays withheld for a few days, the tem- 
perature of the surface land, even in the tropics, 
would fall as low as it now is at the poles during the 
long night of the Arctic winter. 

In the daytime the earth receives from the sun more 
heat than it loses; but when this great supply is 
temporarily withdrawn, the loss of heat continuing as 
rapidly as before, the surface becomes quickly cooled, 
and the deposition ef dew follows; or, if the tem- 
sg ry falls below freezing point, the dew is changed 
to frost. 

We have all noticed that the most copious deposi- 
tion both of dew and frost takes place on clear nights, 
and that during cloudy weather this supply of 
moisture is less plentiful, if not entirely withheld. 
The reason is that while the earth loses heat by 
radiation, the clouds, intercepting the heat-containing 
rays which otherwise would be wholly lost, reflect 
them, like a mirror, back to the earth. A shed or 
any other protection spread over the ground acts in 
the same way. 








SCIENCE. 





A Frexcnu Ram.—The bronze spur of the iron- 
plated ram Taureau, now building at Toulon, has 
been cast in that port with complete success. This 
huge weapon weighs 11,152 kilogrammes. It has 
been conveyed to the dockyard at the Mourillon, 
where it is to be fixed. The deckof the Taurean is 
plated with iron. The iron plating is not to be fixed 
on the sides of the ship until she is launched. The 
Taureau is not tocarry any guns. It is expected that 
she will sink any vessel that she can succeed in striking 
with her spur. 


New Mope or Tetxecrapnixnc.—M. Eugene 
Godard, the imperial aeronaut, has made some very 
interesting experiments in a method of telegraphing. 
By the aid of a single luminous point M. Godard sends 
messages to any part of the visible horizon. The 
experiments were tried at the Observatory and in 
the Rue de Puteaux. A lamp with a reflector was 
placed in the third floor of a house in that street, 
while a similar lamp was burning on the terrace of 
the Observatory. Within three minutes M. Godard 
sent a message of twenty words to the Observatory. 
The system is extremely simple. By means of screens, 
which by concealing or allowing the light to escape, 
partial or total eclipses are produced. The screens 
are either of white or red glass. The colours emitted 
and the duration of that emission suffice to form an 
alphabet analogous to that of words used by the usual 
electric telegraphs. The extreme simplicity of this 
method would be specially useful for signalling at sea 
in times of war. ‘l'wo corps d’'armée could thus most 
easily communicate with each other. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF COPPER. 

Correr expands by heat half as much again as 
iron, and taking the mean temperature of the copper 
of the fire-box at twice as muchas that of the shell—an 
assumption which, we suppose, is something much 
below the fact, the vertical expansion of the fire-box 
would be, upon the whole, three times as much as that 
of the shell, and the difference of expansion would be 
twice that of the iron, or at the rate of lin 500. On 
a fire-box 5 ft. 3 in. high, the difference of expansion 
would, at this rate, amount to one-eighth of an inch 
—that is to say, the upper stay-bolts would be de- 
flected one-eighth of an inch from their normal posi- 
tion when under the power of high-pressed steam. On 
a length of stay-bolt of 3.in., a deflection of one-eighth 
of an inch is immoderate; aud, considering the alter- 
nate expansion and contraction, bending and relax- 
ing, attendant upon getting up steam and letting it 
down, it is reasonable to conclude that the same cause 
of degradation is at work with the stay-bolts as that 
already suggested for boiler plates at the rivet joiuts 
—the alternation of strain, tension, and relaxation, 
which loosens the texture and ultimately overpowers 
the cohesion of the material so treated, incurring par- 
tial fracture and accelerated corrosion. 

On this argument the failure of stay-bolts should— 
as, in fact, it is—be localised at or near their junctions 
with the plates, which are the points of maximum 
strain, similarly to the localization of furrows near 
rivet joints. 

Occasionally entire rows of rivets are found to 
have snapped across close to the plate, independently 
of corrosive action, suggesting a cause of failure pre- 
cisely the same as that which breaks axles, an alter- 
natthg lateral strain and relaxation beyond the limits 
of enduring elasticity. 

The reasons above advanced afford an explana- 
tion of the fact that fire-boxes with narrow water 
spaces are more subject to leakage than those with 
wider spaces, the stays being slorter and less flexi- 
ble in the former case, and likelier to fail. For the 


same reasons, stay-bolts of smaller diameter, suffil- 
ciently strong, are preferable to others of larger dia- 
meter. They are more elastic, and yield to unequal 
expansion more readily than thicker stays, and are, 
therefore, likely to be more durable. 

The oblique strain to bo resisted is similar in cha- 
racter to that which tells upon weak wrought-iron 
wheel-spokes under excessive shrinkage of tires, 
converting them into serpentine and sgic forms, as 
the duration of wheel-spokes, under such circum- 
stances, is increased by expanding them towards tlieir 
junction with the nave and with the rim, and round- 
ing them in; so that if stay-bolts are improved by 
turning off the thread in the middle part, now some- 
times done, probably the application of the principle 
might be advantageously extended; and our belief is, 
that a superior iron stay-bolt may be made more or 
less of the forms in which a { in. screw. is turneddown 
to 4 in. or § in. in diameter at the middle, 


Locomotives on Roaps.—This bill, which at first 
contained eight clauses, and which in committee was 
reduced to five, has now, “on consideration.” been 
stretched out to thirteen. The clauses prohibiting 
the use of locomotives on roads, save when accom- 
panied by three persons at the least, the sounding of 
whistles, prescribing the rate of speed and the weight 
of the engine, remain, with some unimportant verbal 
alterations, the same. The fifth clause in the original 
bill (which did not find a place in the second), to the 
effect that it should not be compulsory to screen off 
a locomotive engaged in steam ploughing near any 
carriage or cart road, is re-inserted, with the proviso 
that “a person shall be stationed on the road, and 
employed to signal the driver when it shall be 
necessary to stop, and to assist horses and carriages 
drawn by horses passing the same,” the driver also 
being cautioned to “stop in proper time.” These 
precautions are only necessary when the locomotive 
is within twenty-five yards of the road, so that the 
loss of time resulting to the farmer from keeping a 
man standing idle on the road will be comparatively 
slight in the case of one of Fowler's steam ploughs, 
which can soon turn over the ground within the 
prescribed limits; and, so far as Howard's tackle is 
concerned, it can be so arranged that it need scarcely 
ever be so near a highway at all. The seventh clause, 
which is newand of some importance, we give entire : 
—"The name and residence of the owner of every 
locomotive shall be affixed thereto in a conspicuous 
manner. If it is not so affixed the owner shall, on 
summary conviction, be liable in a penalty not 
exceeding two pounds.” The eighth clause gives 
power to the local authorities of towns to make orders 
as to the hours during which and the speed (not in 
any case to exceed two miles an hour) at which 
locomotives are to pass through the places over which 
they have jurisdiction ; and defines the local authori- 
ties. The twelfth clause is as follows:—‘ Nothing in 
this act contained shall authorize any person to use a 
locomotive which may be so constructed or used as to 
be a public nuisance at common law, and nothing 
herein contained shall affect the right of any person 
to recover damages in respect of any injury he may 
have sustained in consequence of the use of a loco- 
motive.” The bill, if it become law, will effectually 
prevent such “justices’ justice” as was recently 
administered at Wakefield, and whkich—with the 
too-easily obtained sanction of the Home Secretary— 
might soon have been extended to the whole of the 
kingdom. 





THE CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
> 
CHAPTER IIL 
TRIAL AND DOOM. 


Wallenstein.— What has he deserved ? 
Maz.—Accoraing to the letter of the law, 

Death! 
Tsolani.— 
Butler.— 


Death! 
Death, by the laws of war! 
The Piccolomini. 

Arter riding half-an-hour, the arquebusiers, with 
their prisoner, reached an open glade in the forest, 
where a number of tents were pitched, about which 
were louuging a score or more of Parliamentary 
soldiers. 

When the cavalier had been assisted from his seat, 
le was conducted to a tent larger than the rost, and 
which occupied a position near the centre of the place, 
where he was met by Ralph Barton, just arisen from 
his morning meal. 

The Roundhead captain was a man of middle age, 
of robust frame, with a countenance indicative of stern 
and unyielding purpose. 

His brow was low and h®avy, his eyes dark and 
sunken, his nose broad and flat, his mouth large, and 
his jaws wide and massive. His hair, which was 
cropped close, after the fashion of his party, was 





coarse and thick, and stood like bristles upon his head 
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He had fought in all the principal battles under “We have his pistols,” said Wolfard, “and these] seriously upon this matter. If you put me 


Cromwell, and bad gained the reputation of being one 
of the bravest and most determined soldiers in the 
army. He could pray and fight with equal zeal, and 
his prayers, like his blows, bore no mercy for his 
enemies. 

“Ah, Wolfard,” he said, as the arquebusier ap- 
proached with his prisoner, “ what gaily-bedecked thing 
hast thou there?” 

“ So please thee, captain, it is a bold cavalier, whom 
we found in the forest; he was on the wrong road, 
and we chose to set him right.” 

“How? By my faith, I should know that face,” 
said Barton, stepping close to our hero. 

“Thou art the bold Cavalier of Arden—the leader 
of the forces of Clifton.” 

“No, sir,” replied Moran. 
own forces.” 

“ But thou art his right hand man?” 

“T am a cavalier.” 

“As thy dress plainly shows. 
name is Moran ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Tam glad to see thee, 
my tent.” 

The prisoner was conducted into the tent, Wolfard 
leading him by the shoulder, while two otler arque- 
busiers followed as a guard. They were the two who 
had met him by the brook. 

Barton seated himself by a small table, on which 
were the wooden dishés from which he had been 
eating, beside a number of papers, some of them 
open and some folded. Those of the papers which 
were open he carefully folded up, and then turned to 
his men to hear their report, whereupon Wolfard re- 
lated the manner in which the prisoner had been met 
and captured. 

A grim smile passed over Barton's dark visage, and 
his coarse heavy hands moved nervously on his 
knees. 

“ Louis Moran,” he said, resting one hand upon the 
table, and placing the other beneath the broad leathern 
cross-belt that supported his sword, “I am sorry that 
such stern necessities should exist, but circumstances 
have transpired which render it imperative upon me 
to look sharply after affairs in this forest. You were 
out early this morning ?” 

“No earlier than were those who interrupted me.” 

“T grant you that. My men were out on business ; 
and I suppose you had some object in view.” 

Moran quickly made up his mind that he had better 
answer this man with a Rocowsing degree of modera- 
tion, for he was most assuredly not one to be lightly 
trifled with. 

“T was astir early, sir, because I choose to travel in 
the cool of the morning.” 

“You were coming from the east?” 

“Yes.” 

“And going towards Clifton?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But yesterday morning you left Clifton ?” 

Louis hesitated. 

“You need nct deny it, sir; for you were seen by 
men who are net apt to make mistakes. You left Clif- 
ton on some particular mission.” 

“No, sir,” said Morar, promptly. “I left solely on 
my own account, and of my own. accord.” 

“And why were you returning so soon ?” 

“Captain Barton,” replied the cavalier, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “1 know not whither your questions 
tend, nor what may have been the object of your men 
in apprebending me. We are enemies, and I am your 
prisoner. Thus far you have asked me no questions 
which I should hesitate to answer; but in the wide 
range of probabilities to which our relations give birth, 
there may be things which I would not wish to tell; 
so I may as well stop answering questions now as at 
any time.” 

“As you please,” said Barton. “ Yet,” he continned, 
“Teball ask you one more question; did you meet 
any of my men in the forest yesterday ?” 

Without faltering, Louis replied : 

“ Sines I have fixed my line I will abide by it.” 

“Then you will not answer so simple a question ?” 

“It is not this question to which I object. If I open 
the gate for this, 1 may be flooded with more.” 

“Then,” cried the Roundhead chieftain, changing 
his position as he changed his plan of attack, “ we will 
see if we can discover anything of importance about 
your person. Wolfard, look to his pockets!” 

There was @ perceptible quiver in tle prisoner's 
under lip, and the lids of his eyes were for an instant 
raised with a convulsive movement, but there was no 
blanching of the cheek, nor did his frame tremble. 

“Sorry to trouble you with such unpoliteness,” 
added Barton, as his mivion turned té the work ; “ but 
these are stirring times, and we have to be somewhat 
circumspect.” 

The pockets of the doublet were first exam@ned; 
but they contained only # small flask of powder and a 
pouch of bullets. 


“Sir Robert leads his 


And I think thy 


Wolfard, lead him into 


will go to keep them company.” 

“ All right,” nodded Barton. 

The pockets of the breeches were next examined, 
and then the outer pockets of the vest. 

“What do you find 2?” asked the captain. 

“ Nothing yet.” 

“T thought I heard the crackling of paper.” 

“There may be pockets still deeper. We'll see.” 

If the cavalier had enjoyed the free use of his arms 
at that moment he might have resisted further search, 
but situated as he was, he was forced tosubmit. Within 
the inner lining of his vest Wolfard found another 
pocket, from which he drew forth a package of papers. 

3arton took them, and looked at them, and his dark 
face grew darker still. 

“By the holy cross, this gives us light!” he ex- 
claimed, when he had glanced his eye over them. 
“ Louis Moran, where did you obtain these ?” 

Prevarication could be of no avail now, and the 
prisoner determined to tell the truth. The papers had 
been found upon him, Barton well knew whence 
they had come, and it would be useless for him to 
pretend that-he had received them in any roundabout 
way. He was sorry that he had not destroyed them; 
but that sorrow was too late, 

“ Ralph Barton,” he replied, without any show of 
tripidation, “ you probably know how I came by those 
papers; but you will allow me to tell you that the 
act which gave them into my hands wes purely one 
of self-defence. I was peaceably pursuing my way 
through the forest when I was roughly attacked by 
two of your men. In defending myself I slew them 
beth. Curiosity led me to examine their persons, as I 
wished to learn, if possible, why I had been molested ; 
I found those papers and took them with me.” 

“ Took them whither?” asked Barton, quietly. 

“Took them to my place of rest for the night.” 

“Where you examined them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And with the first break of day you started back 
to make known their contents to the inmates of the 
castle ?” 

“T shall not deny it, sir.” 

“It would avail you not if youdid. And now, sir,” 
pursued the captain, with a startling change in his 
tene and manner, “I know that the two men whom 
you met, and whom you killed, did not wantonly attack 
you. If you will tell me the truth you will admit 
that they only sought to bring you safely to our 
camp ?” 

“ They stopped me upon the highway by force of 
arms,” said Moran, “and J by force of arms resisted 
them,” 

“They were obeying my orders,” returned Barton. 

“And I,” added the cavalier, “ but obeyed the first 
instincts of my nature.” 

“The same excuse might be made by any villain 
who sought to avoid the execution of proper law,” said 
the Roundhead. “The deserter might be led by the 
instincts of self-preservation to shoot down the officers 
sent to arrest him, and the felon might strike at the 
life of the justice who would condemn them. Your 
excuse is weak. You may stand back while I confer 
with my officers.” 

The prisoner was led aside, and shortly afterward 
six chiefs of sections were called in. 

They were like their commander, hard-featared 
men, without sympathy for anything that opposed 
their own ideas, and without mercy. They stood 
around the table, and Barton laid the case before 
them. He told them how the cavalier had been appre- 
hended, how the papers had been found upon him, 
how he had confessed the killing of two of their com- 
panions, and how he had been on his way back to 
Clifton with the intelligence thus wickedly gained. 

“Now, gentlemien, what shall be done ?” 

Gideon Rolfwick, of Worcester, drawing his sword 
halfway from its scabbard, and thrusting it back with 
a sharp clang, vehemently exclaimed : 

“They that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword! Thismanisaspy! He hath been taken in 
the very act!” 

“He is a spy!” pronounced the other five. 

* What is there in his case that can recommend him 
to mercy ?” asked Barton. 

“ Nothing!” answered Gideon Rolfwick. 

“ Nothing !”’ echoed the others. 

“ Then he must die!” said the captain. 

“He must die!” was the unanimous response. 

Barten ealled his scribe, and Louis Moran's death- 
warrant was made out in due form, after which the 
prisoner was again called up. 

“Louis Moran,” said the chieftain, “ you have been 
taken within our lines, and under circumstances which 
prove you to be aspy; and you are condemned to 
death. Yet we would not send you into the other 
world without giving you time for repentance and 
preparation.” 

“Captain Barton,” replied the cavalier, drawing 





himself proudly up, “you had Letter reflect more 


death thus you may have occasion t 
deed.” Jy y © repent the msh 

“Repentance is a good thing,” rety 
with a grim smile; “but I do on mare at 
so just a deed can bring me that comfort, 5 
a soldier you should know something of the Usages 
war. Your intervention will not save Clifton ; 
you may as well die here as to die there: and i 
we have lopped the last head that bears the thoi tt 
of bringing young Charles Stuart to curse Enslead 
with his ungodly presence, the people shall bless us, 
You will die at the hour of noon, and since you are 4 
soldier, and a brave man withal, you shall be shot 
the companions of the men whom you yesterday 
killed. We can hear no more now, for other matters 
press upon our time. Wolfard, into thy hands I give 
this prisoner. Place a sufficient guard over him, and 
allow no one to have intercourse with him.” 

Moran was led away, and conducted to a smaller 
tent which stood near the extreme corner of the 
glade, within which were a rough oaken table and 
two stools, 

“Now go in and pray!” said the arqnebusier, giv- 
ing him a push as the flap of the tent was raised, 

The prisoner came near falling beneath the force 
of the blow, but he managed to steady himself against 
the table, and when Wolfard had withdrawn he sat 
down upon one of the stools. He knew that threg 
sentinels were posted at the sides and in rear of the 
tent, and that a fourth was in front. It was now not 
far from eight o'clock, so four hours remained before 
the time set for his execution. 

As soon as the unfortunate cavalier could collect 
his thoughts, he called carefully to mind the events 
of the past four-and-twenty hours, and upon;cool and 
deliberate reflection he was satisfied that, according 
to the code of the Roundhead army, his doom was. 
fixed. Though he had never thought of acting the 
spy, yet there was no denying that the evidence was. 
against him. The men whom he had slain had 
simply attempted to arrest him; he had taken pos- 
session of their papers; and he had been detected in 
the purpose of turning the information which he had 
thus gained to the advantage of the enemies of the Par-- 
liament. Of course his doom was sealed, and only 
escape from his captors could save him. After this 
his attention was turned first to the bond upon his. 
arms. That must be removed before he could hope 
for any successful step towards freedom. It will be 
remembered that his arms were lashed behind him, 
the cord being bound just above the elbow; and he 
was aware that any direct strain would only serve to- 
draw the knot more tightly. If he would slip the 
cord he must work carefully and prudently. With 
this idea, he moved the stool so that his back would 
come against one of the corners of the table, and after 
a deal of labour he succeeded in slipping the bond 
down over the elbows. He worked on, and finally 
had the satisfaction of feeling the cord slip to his 
wrists, after which he withdrew his hands without 
further trouble. But he did not yet let the cord fall; 
and it was well that he did not, for just then Wolfard 
raised the flap and looked in. 

Half-an-hour after this, the prisoner heard the blast 
of a trumpet, and, from the sounds which followed, he 
was satisfied that more troops had arrived. Wolfard: 
looked in again, and finding the prisoner still sitting 
upon the stool, with his head bowed and his hands 
behind him, he felt sure that all was right. 

“We'll have a good force for this night's work,” 
said one of the sentinels, 

“ Yes,” replied Wolfard, ‘and we'll make a thorough 
job of it. We know that Charles was concealed there 
after the battle of Worcester, and had it not been for 
the help which the Earl of Clifton. afforded, the un-- 
godly prince would have fallen into our hands. Our 
general has not forgotten the deed, and the earl is 
now likely to pay dearly for it.” , 

“The spoils will be rich 2” suggested the sentinel. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ There will be a division ?” 

“TI suppose so, though those who would make sure 
had better help themselves.” : 

“ Egad, I wonder if the earl’s fair daughter will fall 
among tlie spoils ?” 

“She may be held for ransom.” . 

“If she is held after Barton gains possession of her, 
slie may consider herself very fortunate.” ; 

The prisoper was relieved from the torture of 
listening further to this conversation by @ lou 
flourish of trumpets, which attracted the attention of 
the sentinels. ; 

It was acall for muster and inspection, as Louie 
could tell by the sound of gathering troops and the 
orders of the chiefs of section. P 

Once more Wolfard looked into the tent, and foun 4 
his prisoner in the old place, and presently afterwan’s 
the sentinel who had been pacing up and down int 
rear, came around-to witness the parade. 
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upon his wrists, Moran moved softly to the 

tack part of the tent, and looked out through a 

reot Which he had observed in the cloth. The thick 

wood was not more than fifty yards distant, and the 
sentinel was not at his post. 

There was no time for much study. If he would 

, he must seize this opportunity, for another 
wight not be offered. 

How far he might be able to run before he was de- 
tected, he could not tell. Perhaps not a dozen yards— 
perliaps not a yard. 

But that mattered not. He would rather be shot 
down in that way than suffer the shameful execution 
to which he had been doomed. 

4s soon as he had made up his mind, he sank upon 
bis hands and knees and crawled out beneath the 
joose cloth which formed the rear wall of the tent. 
He waited but a single moment, and then started up 
and dashed towards the wood. 

He had gained half the distance when he heard the 

of alarm, and three or four arquebuses were dis- 
charged after him. 

One of the bullets touched his doublet, but he sped 
on uninjured, and as he gained the edge of the wood 
be looked back and saw that the sentinels were in full 

uit, while a score or more of their companions 
were following them. 

He hadno weapon of defence, and he must trust 
inhis legs for success, andin thisrespect he knew that 
hohadan advantage over his pursuers, they being 
burdened with their plates of armour while he was 
lightly clad. 

He was used to threading the mazes of the deep 
forest, and being simply careful to keep a path which 
horsemen could not follow, he hurried on. 

One alone of his pursuers gained upon him—gained 
gradually but surely. 

He turned his head and saw that it was one of the 
sentinels—a tall, wiry, powerful fellow, who had 
thrown away his empty arquebus and slipped off his 
breast and back-plates. A few steps more, and Moran 
knew that he must be overtaken by this man. 

“Stop !” shouted the Roundhead, 

His voice showed that he was well-nigh out of 
breath, but still he came on with unabated speed. 

The cavalier gave one more glance over his shoulder, 
and seeing that none others ef his pursuers were in 
sight, he resolved to turn and face this single foe. 
A few yards ahead was a thick clump of oaken shrub- 
bery, and when he reached this he dodged behind it 
and stopped. In a moment more his stout foeman was 
up with him, and for a little time they both seemed 
willing to rest and take breath. The Roundhead felt 
quite sure of his prey, while the cavalier, from the 
restlessness of his look, was evidently considering 
how he might most speedily and effectually overcome 
his stalwart antagonist. 


banging 





CHAPTER IV. 
CLIFTON. 
I had framed my mind 
To hear of nought save warlike circumstanco— 
Of marches, and attacks, and batteries— 
And lo! the fates provide that something, too, 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our eyes, Schiller. 
Tae cavalier had little time for consideration, for 
already he could hear the tramp of many pursuers not 
far distant, and if he would make good his escape he 
‘ust dispese of the man who had overtaken him as 
‘quickly as possible, He was satisfied that the Round- 
head was well nigh exhausted by the effort thus far 
_ aud his policy was toallew him no further 


“You are my prisoner,” said the arquebusier, 
Putting forth his huge hand as though he expected no 
‘Tesistance, 

suppose I am,” replied Moran, quietly. 

Then come along.” 

The cavalier drew slightly back, and then, as quick 
‘sthought, and with all his force, he planted his 
a foot full inthe pit of his foeman’s stomach. 
toy bad been well aimed, and the Roundhead 
= down as though a cannon-ball had struck 


Louis remained not to see if the fellow would get 
P again, but turning his face to the northward, he 
atk on through the thick wood, and at the end of 
oe he stopped to take breath. He listened, 
os ively, and though he could hear nothing of his 
pe a yethe knew that it would not be safe for 
be push g 0P8; 8, when he had breathed awhile, 
, Pushed ahead again, and ere long he reached an 
a At first he knew not where he was, but 
coped he came in sight of an old gnarled oak which 
hel Pesce eater’ ho quickly decided that hé 
ores i 

ctoes-road to Clit ng from the Harewood 


Under ordinary circumstances it would have been 


but he was not sure that he should be a gainer by 
keeping it now. If he moved on toward Clifton he 
wouldrun the risk of being cut off by some of the 
enemy who might have gone that way; and if he 
plunged into the forest again he could not reach the 


castle before night. 


He was thus debating with himself when he was 
somewhat startled by the tramp ofa horse not far 
distant, and as the sound grew more and more distiuct 
he crept behind some bushes, where he waited to see 


who was coming. 


He had supposed that it might be one of the Round- 


head troopers; but in this 


he was most happily 


disappointed, for as the horseman came in sight he 
discovered him to be one of the earl’s own men, so he 
stepped back into the path and stopped him. 
‘“* Ah, Master Moran, is this you ?” cried the rider, 
as he pulled up his horse by the young man’s side. 
“Yes, John; here I am, and I must reach the 


cwtle as quickly as possible. 


ridden this morning ?” 


How far have you 


“Only from Mark Waldron’s. Icame from Warwick 


last evening.” 


“Then dismount, John, and let me have your 


horse.” 


And in as brief a manner as possible the cavalier 
told his story—of his discovery of the plot against 
Clifton—of his arrest and condemnation—and of his 


escape and pursuit. 


“ There is not a moment to lose,” he added. 


“The 


Roundheads will not trouble you if they find you, 


while I am in mortal danger.” 


“ Ay, and more than that,” cried the man, as he 
slipped from his saddle, “The goed earl is in danger, 
too. Take the horse, master, and be not afraid of 
putting him to the top of his speed.” 

“At another time,” said Louis, “I will tell you 


how much I thank you.” 


And with these words he sprang into the saddle and 
sped away, thanking God as he went that this great 
help had reached him in the hour of need. The path 
was familiar to him, and at the end of half-an-hour he 
slackened his speed somewhat, feeling assured that he 
had given his pursuers the slip. But still he rode at 
a goodly pace, and before noon he emerged from the 
forest and entered the broad park of Clifton. 

Clifton Castle was an old structure, situated upon 
an eminence, surrounded by a high, strong wall, 
flanked with towers, outside of which was a deep 
moat; but at the present time there was no water in 
the moat, and in some places it was partially filled 
with rubbish. The great gate was open, and the 
drawbridge down, and in the spacious yard, or court, 
were a score or more of men—some at work, and some 


at play. 


Robert Lindsay, Earl of Clifton, sat in his library. 
A large book was open upon the table before him ; 
but at that moment his attention was called in another 


direction. 


He was a portly, comfertable looking man, 


fifty years of age, with a bold handsome face, and a 
kindly expression of countenance ; thought at times, 
when there was need, he could look stern enough, 
Close by his side, with one hand resting upon the 
back of his chair, stood his only child, the Lady Ger- 


trude. 


She was yet in the morning of life, a sweet 


lovely maiden, with soft brown ringlets floating over 
her finely rounded shoulders, and with a pair of bright 
blue eyes within whose lustrous depths might be read 
her soul’s every emotion. Sucha face was never made 
for concealment. The impulses of that loving heart 
had moulded it into a mirror of transcendant beauty, 
and her strong affections were the power that shaped 


her life. 


“ We shall all miss him,” said the earl, breaking a 
silence that had lasted for some moments; “ but still 


I am glad he is gone.” 


“ How can you say so, father?” asked Gertrude, re- 


proachfully. 


“Sit down, my child, and listen to me.” 
The maiden took a seat by the table, and the earl 


continued: 


“ Louis went away of his own accord, and I have no 
doubt that he will succeed weil in life.” 

“ He certainly deserves success,” returned Gertrude, 
quite ardently, “and if he does not secure it, them for- 
tune will be false to him. He is true, and brave, and 
generous, and noble; and, moreover, he possesses a 
mind such as few of his age and class are blessed 


with.” 


“ You speak truly, my daughter; and for this very 
reason I am glad he bas left Clifton.” 

“ Father, I do not understand you.” 

Sir Robert reached out and took his daughter's hand, 
and looking directly into her face, he said : 

“Louis Moran was none the less true and honour- 
able because he was poor; he was none the less manly 


because he was without name and station. 


I could 


have cherished him without danger, because his 
friendship might be prized even by a king.” 
“T fail yet to understand,” said Gertrude, shaking 





Very pleasant thus to find so good and direct a path ; 


her’ head. 





“ And must I speak more plainly ?” 

The maiden gave an affirmative nod. 

“Louis Moran is young and comely.” 

“The fairest youth of Arden,” cried Gertrude, im- 
pulsively ; “and as good as he is fair.” 

“For which -reasen,” added the earl,“ I am glad 
that he is gone. You can now remember him as a 
friend, and in the time to come there will be no 
danger.” 

“Danger ?” repeated the daughter, regarding her 
father with a puzzled look. 

_ “His going from us at some future time will: not 
give you sharper pain.” 

A moment longer Gertrude looked into her father’s 
face, and then her head was bowed. She knew now 
what he meant, 

“Ah, my child, I think I am right. You will not 
deny it.” 

She did not answer; she did not look up. Perhaps 
she had now for the first time discovered something 
more than the simple meaning of her father. Louis 
Moran, the bright-eyed boy—the brave and generous 
youth, ever kind andjindulgent—had been the com- 
panion of her earlier years, and she had neverthought 
of asking herself, in those bygone times, how his ob- 
scure birth should affect their relations. Now he was 
aman, noble and true, and she had learned to regard 
him as one upon whom she might safely lean in the 
hour of need. 

And was there anything more than this? 

In the buoyancy of youth, surrounded by flatterers 
on all hands, she had never thought of looking very 
deeply into the mature of the affection which she had 
bestowed upon him who had never flattered her at all. 
That he had been her friend, and that-she had loved 
him as a brother, was all she had thought, and with 
this she had been content; but now that he had gone, 
she found that a place had been made vacant which 
others could not fill. 

The earl was upon the point of speaking further, 
when a servant abruptly entered, and announced that 
Louis Moran was in the hall, and desired to speak with 
Lord Clifton. 

“ Conduct him hither at once,” said Sir Robert. 

And then turning to his daughter, he added : 

“ You may retire, Gertrude. Louis may have busi- 
ness with me.” 

“ But, father, if he is going away again, I may see 
him before he leaves ?” 

“ Yes—yes; you may bid him good-bye.” 

The girl left the library, and shortly afterwards the 
cavalier entered. 

“ Ah, Louis, I did not expect to see you back again 
s0 soon. But—what is this? Your clothes are torn, 
and you seem to have ridden hard. Have you fallen 
in with enemies ?” 

“ Ay, my lord,” answered Louis. “TI have had a 
busy time of it since I left you yesterday; and, if I 
mistake not, there will be business at the castle ere 
long.” 

“How? Is Ralph Barton at work ?” 

“ He is, my lord; and his face is turned this way.” 

“You must have some proof of what you say. Sit 
down, Louis, and tell re your meaning.” 

The young man took the seat which had been 
occupied by Gertrude, and then tuld his story. He 
told of meeting the Roundhead troopers en the day 
before; of his slaying them, and of the papers he had 
found upon them. Then he teld of his stopping at 
the hermit’s hut; of his examination of the papers; 
and of his subsequent resolve to hasten to the Earl's 
assistance. He had spent the night with Vander- 
thorpe, and with the first break of day he had started 
on his mission. He told how he bad been surrounded 
and overpowered by the Roundhead arquebusiers ; 
how he had been taken to Barton’s camp; how the 
papers had been found upon him, and how he had 
been condemned as a spy, andsentenced to be shot. 
Then he told of his escape, of his meeting with 
John, and of his final success in avoiding his 
pursuers. 

“T could not, with this information,” he added, 
“ resist the impulse to come back and help you; for 
I knew you would be unprepared for such a visit as 
Ralph Barton had planned to make.” 

“Bless you, Louis!” cried the earl, seizing the 
hand of his young friend. “You are indeed very 
kind, and I hope I may be able to give you a substan- 
tial token of my appreciation.” 

“ T have such token already, my lord,” replied the 
cavalier. ‘You have been generous to me, and I 
should show myself ungrateful indeed did I fail to 
perform so simple a duty. And now let us make our 
plans for meeting this attack. Barton will come with 
at least two hundred men, He has gathered all the 
forces in this section, and, from remarks which I 
heard while in his hands, I think he has the authority 
of Fleetwood for reducing the castle.” : 

“TJ have not the least doubt of it,” said Sir Robert. 
“In the present unsettled state of affairs Fleetwood 
would like to destroy all the strongholds belonging to 
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our party. But we'll give the villains a warm recep- 
tion.” 

“ That we will, my lord. 
men-at-arms in the castle.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And we can call in more from the cottages.” 

“Yes. And, Louis, will you not proceed at once 
to organise our forces? You know every man, and 
they have all confidence in you.” 

“I will act as your lieutenant, my lord, if you 
desire.” 

“TI do desire it, my bey; and I furthermore desire 
that you set about the work at once. While you are 
marshalling the men, I will see that the arms and 
ammunition are got ready; and after that we will 
take such measures as we may deem necessary for 
strengthening our defences.” 

While these things had been transpiring in the 
library, two men were sitting in close conversation in 
one of the private apartments of the dwelling. The 
first was Donald Lindsay, brother to the earl. He 
was two years younger than Sir Robert, tall and 
spare in frame, and yet heavily built. His face was 
dark, his features strongly marked, lis forehead low 
and deeply wrinkled, the eyebrows heavy and long, 
the eyes small, black, and sunken, the nose long and 
curved downward, the mouth unusually long, with 
very thin lips, and the jaws, especially near the small, 
flat ears, broad and massive. , 

The second was Edmund Lindsay, Donald's son, 
and only child. He was two-and-twenty years of 
age, and though resembling his father somewhsé in 
feature, yet he lacked his father’s size of frame, being 
rather below the medium height, and lacking bodily 
health and vigour. He was a youth of strong pas- 
sions, and the blur in his eyes and the purplish flush 
upon his cheeks told of undue indulgence. 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, my son,” said St 
Donald. 

“But what has the fellow come back lero for 2” 
demanded Edmund. “Ithought he went away 
er for good. By the mass, I don’t kke 

t nw 


We have near a hundred 


“Pshaw! You see trouble where there is none. 
Louis Moran has probably come back on some 
errand which he had forgotten. But, let that be as it 
poy} tell you itis not Moran whom you have to 
ear. 

“ And whom else should I fear 2” 

“Yourself,” answered the baronet. “You must 
behave yourself properly in your uncle's presence. If 
you can show him that you have the disposition to be 
steady and manly, I Will look out for the :est. Do 





{MORAN TURNS TO FACE IIs FOE. ] 


youiinagine that Robert Lindsay would for a moment 
entertain the idea of allowing Louis Moran to approach 
his fair daughter with a plea of love? Bah! the idea 
isabsurd. Who is this youthful seldier that you 
should fear him? Heisa foundling, without name 
or station; a mere dependant upon the earl’s bounty, 
and for aught we know, he may be a child of shame 
and infamy.” 

“But,” said Edmund, in a whining tone, “you 
cannot deny that Gertrude likes Moran better than she 
likes me.” y, 

““ What has Gertrude’s likes or dislikes to do with 
the matter ?” 

“Perhaps they would have something to do 
with it if my uncle was not in the same way of 
thinking.” 

“Pshaw! There can be no question in his mind 
between you and Louis Moran; for he cannot give 
the hand of his child toa nameless adventurer. So 
cast aside this boyish fear and prepare yourself for 
action, Let your uncle see that you are in some 
degree worthy of the honour you would solicit. Look 
to yourself, and I will take care of Moran. Hark! I 
think Robert is coming. We shall now know why 
the fellow has returned.” 

Presently Sir Robert entered the room, and without 
waiting for any questions te be asked, he told what 
had happened, and what was likely to happen. 

“ Moran’s information is reliable,’ he continued, 
afte: he had told of Barton’s intended attack, * and 
we may expect that the Roundheads will be upon us 
this evening. I think, Donald, taat both you and 
Edmund have some interest in this matter ?” 

“ Most assuredly we have,” cried the baronet, start- 
ing to his feet. “ Has not every true friend of England 
an interest in saving our old strongholds from the 
polluting grasp of these canting plunderers ?” 

“Command me, uncle, where you please,” said 
Edmund, with a show of bravery. “The castle of 
Clifton shall not fall from any want of effort on my 

art.” 

The earl looked into his nephew's face, at first with 
a sort of doubting expression; but gradually a warmer 
tone of frankness took its place, and he kindly 
answered : 

“ You shall remain by me, Edmund, and be my aid; 
nor think that this will be an unimportant position, 
or one void of honour, for Ihave to send you upon 
dangerous errands.” 

“ Send me where you please, uncle; you shall find 
me ready toobey.” 

“ You, Donald,” pursued Sir Robert, turning to his 
brother, “may assume such labouras you find to do. 








Calm, brave men, above the masses, can always find 
enough to busy, themselves about. Of course, in case 
of accident to myself, you will take my place at the 
head of affairs.” 

“ Will you conduct the defence in person ?” asked 
Donald. 

“ No,” said the earl. 
Moran.” 

If Sir Donald felt inclined to resist this bestowal 
of honour upon the young cavalier, the thought that 
much personal danger attended it kept him silent 
upon the subject, and he submitted with seeming 
grace; and without further remark both he and his 
son went with Sir Robert to assist in making prepara- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Louis Moran had assembled the men- 
at-arms within the castle, and told them of the work 
they had in prospect; and when he had prepared 
them for the battle by a few words of cheer and ex- 
hortation, he took a few of tle leaders, and went 
forth among the peasants outside, where be obtained 
nearly fifty stout men. 

By the middle of the afternoon the forces were all 
mustered in the court, and there were found to be a 
hundred and fifty men-at-arms, ready and willing to 
do battle for Clifton, ! 

In anticipation of some suct: need as that which was 
now threatened, the earl had long sincesecured plenty 
of arms and other munitions of war, so that there was 
no lack in this respect. 

An hour before sundown the strong gates were 
closed and the drawbridge raised, and sentinels were 
placed in the towers to watch the approach of the 
enemy; while the hardy men-at-arms, feeling com- 
paratively safe behind the solid battlements, 
anxious for the foe to come. They had great ewe 
dence in their youthful leader, and were ready to _ 
by him where he chose to stand, or to follow hia 
whither he saw fit to lead. ; 

Within the donjon the women were engaged a 
preparing bandages and lotions for the wounded, m4 
even Gertrude, though strangely affected, lent her as 
sistance to the work. oie 

“Ah, my lady,” said the old housekeeper, " 3° 
delicate fingers weren't made for this work. ie 

“ Why not ?” returned Gertrude. “I have fies ; 
near and dear, all ready for the battle, and who pee 
say that the best friend of all may not be sorely 
wounded?” 

The old woman resumed her work, slowly and af) 
shaking her head the while as though she 
prophecy in the words her lady had spoken. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MAID OF 


By Leoy Lewis. 
Se 
CHAPTER LIV. 
A FLIGIUT AND A CHASE. 
Now ‘gan his heart to swell with jollity, 
And of himself great help and hope cunceiv'd. 
Spenser. 

We must now turn our attention to tho exciting 
me which had arisen between Fearnought and 

ona. 

_Themaiden struggled, of course, against the cap- 
tivity which had so unexpectedly overtaken her, but 
her efforts were useless. 

She could not even call out for assistance, as des- 
perately as she tried to do so, for her captor held her 
with flerce and cruel firmness, all unmindful of any 
pin that ho might cause her or of any injury that 
he might inflict upon her. 

In trath, he was savage in his triumph. 

F With a few hasty steps, he crossed the deck of his 
ittle vessel, and thrust his captive roughly into the 
cabin, pushing her from him with an ejaculation of 
ferce satisfaction. 

Fora single moment a shrill ery of alarm and de- 
spair resounded on tlie air, breaking from the lips of 
the terrified girl, and then Fearnought closed the en- 
a of the eabin securely, and hastened to assist 

8 con.ederate in drawing their row-boat from the 
water to the deck. 

; Until this moment he had not dared to raise his 
yes, but they now sought the shore in a quick and 
earmest glance, 

He knew that the sloop was visible from Wynne 
dae a3 wellas from almost any unshaded portion 

# adjacent shore, and he had been every instant 
pssting Hd be discovered. 
© also knew that it was possible for the despairing 
p Mona to have attracted attention. 
ore, Wick and earnest glance shorewards, how- 
er, Teassured him, 
ter drowsy quietude which had characterized the 
ay still remained unbroken. 

oie been successful ! 

Phy @ full light of the noon-day sun, and under 
obj Miah ak bear House, he had secured the 
catered is love, and regained his sloop undis- 

His ” Was as intense as wicked. 

‘ave not been seen or heard, Breed,” he ob- 
8 man, “ The trees have concealed us! 


MONA. 














[Mona's SIGNAL. | 


The girl's cry was not noticed, or else it was ascribed 
to some of the servants. The heat keeps the old 
couple lolling in the shade, and so all is well with 
us!” 

“Yes, cap'n,” was the response. “Not a soul’s 
stirring. The job was cleverly done. I was stunned 
when I saw you coming with your booty!” 

During the absence of Fearnought ashore, Breed 
had kept himself in readiness for a sudden departure, 
and he now placed himself at the helm and headed 
the sloop seaward. 

“Bo very cool about it, Breed,” commanded the 
smuggler. ‘‘ Don’t betray any haste or excitement— 
anything that would awaken suspicion on the part of 
an observer, if any of the girl’s friends should be 
looking. We must continue to act like honest 
fishers,” j 

A light but favourable wind filled tho sail, and 
another moment saw tlie sloop proceeding leisurely 
seaward. Fearnought busied hinaself in raising the 
jib, but took care to move about in the most careless 
and unconcerned manner, although his face glowed 
with his joyous excitement. 

Tho captive -had used her voice long enough to 
assure herself that it was effectually stifled, and had 
then relapsed into silgpce. 

The fishing vessels off the coast were several miles 
distant, and none of them had paid any attention to 
Fearnought’s movements. 

“ At last! at last!” exclaimed the smuggler, unablo 
to remain silent. “This hour of triumph rewards me 
for all my reverses. We'll away, Breed, to the re- 
treat, and with afew choice friends I'll seek me out a 
new home anda newsphere of action! ‘Il go some- 
where where I can make money,and have no Wynnes 
continually dogging me!” 

“Very good, cap'p,” replied Breed, “but don’t for- 
get to take me with you! You know what my faith- 
ful services are worth, and will not fail to reward me. 
As you say, we'll seek out a new home, where you'll 
be safe from all pursuit. This success has made a 
new man of me, J feel that fortune is again with 
us!” 

“You are right, Breed, in that conclusion,” re- 
joined Fearnought, emphatically.  “ With that girl 
safely hived in the cabin, with an open sea before us, 
with not an enemy in sight, and with all the world in 
ignorance of our identity and present proceedings, we 
may well take heart again! I feel too greatly 
jubilant to be silent!” 

At this juncture “one of Mr, Wynne’s servants 
emerged from the midst of the trees in front of the 
house, holding iu his handg the string of fish dropped 





by Fearoought at the moment preceding Mona's 
seizure, 

*There’s an honest lad for you,” muttered Fear- 
nought, mockingly. “He’s discovered that I have 
left my fish behind me, and is anxious that I should 
have them!” 

The man was seon to hurry towards the beach, 
making gestures to them. 

“Yes, the fish! the fish!” cried Fearnought, who 
was quite jubilant at his prospects. “We know all 
about them. You can keep them and cook them for 
your supper. We have no time to oblige you!” 

The servant did not hear any of these mocking 
observations, nor make himself heard by the fugitives, 
but he continued to gesticulate for them to return and 
retake their property. 

“Let him howl,” said Breed, laughing, “ we aro 
going seaward at a fine rate.” 

The man was seen to throw away the fish, as if 
angry and disgusted, whereupon the two observers 
laughed louder than before. 

“The poor fellow is in trouble about us,” observed 
Fearnought. “Perhaps he will discover the half- 
flnished bouquet Mona left on the lawn % 

A crash interrupted him—a sudden and startling 
crash at the entrance of the cabin. 

“ Hallo!” he shouted. ‘“ What has happened ?” 

Ere Breed could reply, Mona hurried from the cabin. 
She had found a heavy piece of holy-stone and broken 
the lock from the door. 

“Help! help!” she cried, stretching her hands 
towards the shore, in full sight of the servant thereon, 
and without reflecting that he could not hear her. 
“Save me, Thomas! Help! help!” 

The man was seen to start as if shot, he being near 
enough to recognize the maiden distinctly, and he was 
heard to set up a terrible cry of alarm, as he bounded 
towards the house. 

Other servants instantly mado their appearance, as 
a result of that alarm, and even Mr. and Mrs, Wynne 
were seen to come forth on tle porch in frout of the 
dwelling. 

“Ten thousand demons seize her!” howled the 
smuggler, as he precipitated himself towards Mona. 
“She has betrayed us! They haveseenher! They 
are buzzing like bees in a hive !” 

In a perfect transport of rago and fury, he dragged 
her back to the cabin, and busied himself in fastening 
ber in, while he shouted to his confederate : 

“ Give her every breath of wind you can, Breed. 
The enemy will soon be upon us!” 

For a moment Breed looked terrified, but his face 
suddenly brightened. 
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(oxy 1) 1ggg 
need not be afraid, cap'n,” he said. ‘ There | nought, in a tone expressive of relief, when he could | finished, he selected a suitable repast for hig Contes. 

is nothing bigger thana row-boat behind us—nothing | no longer see the sloop in his wake. ‘“ The night | rate, and placed it in a basket, with & bottle of 
will be as dark as pitch for want of a moon, and we | and then he said : Wty 


to pursue us” 

Phe smuggler uttered a cry of joy. 

“ That's even so!” he responded. “ There is no 
sloop within miles. The nearest craft for their 
purpose is one of those fishing tubs, and it will be some 
time before they think of that resource, and avail 
themselves of it.” 

“ Then we are all right, cap'n ?” 

“ Of course. I daresay that our vesselis faster than 
any of the vessels belonging to those fishers. Hawkins 
bad his mind on a peculiar kind of fishing when ho 
kad this craft built. Let the pursuers come, if they 
please. It's a long chase that we will lead them.” 

The smuggler had now secured the cabin-door to 
his liking, and he proceeded to take the’ extra pre- 
caution of barricading the entrance with a cask of 
water. 

“ There's life in that girl,” he continued, throwing 
himself on the deck beside his confederate. ‘“ Who 
would have suspected her of such resolution and 
energy? Why, the lock she has broken was a very 
stout one—one that Hawkins put on to keep out somo 
shore-thieves, who had made him trouble. Her 
blood’s up, and we must keep a sharp eye on her !” 

During the next quarter-of-an-hoursearcely a word 
was uttered by the smuggler or his man, their atten- 
tion being occupied by the movements of Mena’s 
friends on shore. 

They saw Mr. and Mrs. Wynne moving hurriedly 
about the lawn, giving orders to their servants, look- 
ing seaward through a glass, and otherwise betraying 
the grief and excitement into whiich their affliction 
had thrown them. 

“ There’s the brave results of their deliberations,” 
finally said Fearnought, witha mocking laugh, as a 
couple of Mr. Wynne’s servants leaped into» small 
boat, and commenced rowing seaward. “ They are 
going to pursue us with oars!” 

“ Breed laughed scornfully, but soon called the 
attention of his employer to the fact that the boat was 
heading towards the nearest of the fishing vessels. 

“So it is!” responded the smuggler, becoming 
serious. “And, see! that fellow in the stern of the 
boat kas raised a white handkerchief on a stick asa 


signal of distress! We are safe, however, without 


doubt. The fishers are not likely to be reached and 
enlightened under half-an-hour. We may defy 
them !” 


“ Shall I hold to this course?” asked Breed, a few 
minutes later. 

“Yes. We will head against the Isle of Man until 
after dark, and then we'll change our course to the 
uorth’ard, or to the south’ard, just as we choose.” 

The fugitives continued to watch the boat, making 
their comments, until it reached the sloop it was 
seeking. 

The signal of distress had attracted some attention, 
of course, among the fishermen, but the old skipper 
in charge of the sloop was a cautious man, and he was 
baving a run of luck at the moment, so that he had 
persisted in declaring that the white flag was a hoax, 
and that he was notto be cheated of a good haul of 
fish by it. 

On being tcld by the two servants, however, of 
what had taken place at Wynne House, the honest old 
man actually stopped in the act of drawing a fish to 
the deck, dropping his line, and turned upon his 
visitors with a roar of mingled astonishment and 
anger. 

“Shaw? Youdon't meanit?” heshouted. “That 
old fellow, Fearnought—in disguise—carrying off 
Mr. Wynne’s daughter-in-law? Why, the rascal was 
bere not an hour ago, and bought a lot of fish, and— 
look sharp, there, allo’ you! Tumble out those sails! 
We'll run up to Wynne Houseat once. It’s close on 
our way, and Mr. Wynne may wish to go with us. 
If the ‘ Lively Sally’don't give those runaways a good 
chase, I’m no sailor!” 

The fugitives were not long in learning that Mona's 
friends had found a determined helper in the old 
fisherman, for they saw that he crowded all sail, and 
was dancing about the deck in a highly excited con- 
dition. They also saw that Mr. Wynne and ceveral 
of his friends were pushing off to meet the sivop, and 
60 expedite the pursuit. 

* Let them eome,” muttered Fearnought, defiantly. 
“We have a good start. They are at least five miles 
behind us!” 

For several hours the fugitives held to their course 
without noting any change in the relative positions of 
the two sloops, but it finally became apparent to the 
smuggler-chief that he was gaining slowly on tho 
pursuer. 

“That settles the question,” ho said. 
get away from them!” 

Many other hours were consumed in the chase, and 
at length the slades of evening descended upon the 
waters. 

“ We will soon change our course,” observed Fear- 


“ We shall 


” 
: 


will give the enemy the slip in the darkness 

He waited until the thick mantle of night had en- 
veloped the scene, and then changed his course full 
thirty points to the northward, dismissing all appre- 
hensions of the pursuers. 

“ A hundred courses are open to us,” he remarked, 
“ and how is Mr. Wynne going to tell which one we 
have taken ? I will now see Mona,” he added, “ and 
learn what sie thinks of her prospects. We have 
plenty of provisions aboard, you know, Breed, and I 
am beginning to get hungry. After Mona and I have 
had supper, you shall have yours, and I will take my 
trick at the helm!” 

With this he proceeded to the cabin. 





CHAPTER LV. 
MONA GAINS SOME INFORMATION. 


Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And stady help for that which thou lament’st 


As hopeless as Mona's position appeared, she had 
maintained her calmnessand courage. After noting 
the measures that Fearnought had taken for her safe 
keeping, she remained silent, realising that no one ex- 
cept her captors would hear any cries she might utter, 
and busied herself with thoughts of escape. She knew 
that she could do nothing by force, and she began to 
consider what it was possible for her to accomplish by 
stratagem. 

“TI can do nothing while both of those men are on 
the watch,” she finally concluded. “ I must wait and 
watch. Mr, Wynne knows where I am, and I may be 
rescued before morning !” 

Thoughts of Wynne House and its beloved in- 
mates frequently brought tears to her eyes, but she 
resolutely banished them, and gave up her mind en- 
tirely to the solution of the perils and difficulties by 
which she was surrounded. 

In the course of the afternoon, she discovered, On 
looking from one of the stern-windows of the sloop, 
that. another sloop was visible, following the one 
in which she was a captive, and her heart became 
lighter. 

She felt intuitively that Mr. Wynne was making an 
effort to save her. 

She continued to watch the pursuing sail until the 
darkness had shut it out from her view, and then a 
thought struck her. 

She remembered how Noel had enabled his cruisers 
to follow the smugglers, by hanging a lantern under 
the stern of Fearnought’s vessel, and she resolved to 
find a lantern and sugpend it under one of the win- 
dows of the sloop. 

She searched for a lantern without finding it, 
but finally came across the locker and its ample con- 
tents, whereupon she proceeded to make a hearty re- 

t. 


past. 

She had hardly finished it, when Fearnought entered 
the cabin. 

“Eating, eh?” he said, with an accent of pleased 
surprise. ‘“ You will excuse my not having visited 
you, fair Mona, since you came aboard, as I have 
been busy. I thought, however, that you would make 
yourself at home. As to the supper, let us share it to- 
gether !” 

He proceeded to the locker, drew out a couple ef 
plates and a steel fork, and heaped up the former with 
‘ood. , 


> 


“Thank you,” said Mona, coolly, “ but I have had 
my supper. All I now require is a liglt.” 

“I regret it is out of my power to graat that re- 
quirement——” 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed Mona. “ You have a 
lantern at hand, and there are some bits of dry wood 
for striking a light. You have only to rub them 
together and light the lantern. You cannot expect 
that I a~ to remain in a closo, dark cabin all 
night !" 

“ Certainly not,” responded Fearnought, blandly. 
“T was about to ask you out upon the deck, where 
there is plenty of air, and a dim starlight.” 

“Thank you, I would prefer to remaia here, if you 
will leave the door open I sappose you can grant 
me that favour, or are you afraid that I will walk 
ashore ?” 

Fearnought laughed at this observation. 

“A good joke!” he ejaculated. “Iam glad to see 
that you keep up your spirits. The door shall remain 
open all night, if you say so, for I know that you have 
too much sense to throw yourself overboard, and that 
you cannot launch our boat without assistance. You 
see that Iam ready to treat you with all proper kind- 
hess and consideration.” 

“Ob, yes, certainly—many thanks,” responded 
Mona, ironically, “ You are very kind!” 

The smuggler proceeded te eat his supper, occasion- 





allyaddressing aremark to hiscompaniou. Whenhe had 


“ Before I leave you, Mona, I wish to ; 
portant words to you!” AY 6 lenin. 

“Ts it about your injuries in falling { 
asked the girl, sarcastically. th sat 

Her eyes sparkled as she noted how abruptly thy 
smuggler started at this inquiry. J 

“Because, if it is,” she pursued, “I wish to 
that I had not the least idea of your identity wes I 
threw the book at you. Your face appeared Scratches! 
to-day, and your eyes had a very wild ex 
Are you sure that you were not seriously hurt?” 

Fearnought moved uneasily under these ebseryy 
tions, and he replied, rather grimly : 

‘We will dismiss that subject, Mona, As you dp 
not seem very well aware, the tables are turued, | 
am now master. Instead of angering me, you shoal 
try to propitiate me.” 

“ Indeed!” interrupted Mona, ironically. “Dosgi, 
want to be propitiated? Does it feel very bad, thy 
poor little thing ——” 

“You will be kind enough to address me wih 
more respect,” said Fearnought, angrily, fearing thi 
Breed was chuckling because Mona treated him asif 
he were a child to be pacified, and feeling that shy 
had the best of the position. “I want to talk to you 
about your real parents,” he added, more quietly — 
“about serious matters !” 

“TI am ready to listen,” returned Mona, her ply 
quickening. 

The smuggler repressed his ruffled feclings aj 
said: 

“As I have already informed you, Mona, yor 
father is dead, but your mother is alive. I havem 
objection to letting you know who she is" 

“Who, then, is she?” cried Mona, quickly. 

“ The Countess of Ratlismere!” 

Mona uttered a cry of astonishment and incredulity, 

She the daughter of a countess? She, the fisher 
girl, the daughter of a noble lady who was no doutt 
on familiar terms with royalty itself? 

“Impossible!” she said, giving utterance to her 
prominent thought at that moment, 

“ Why impossible, sweet Mona?” asked the smug- 
gler, blandly. 

“Why, because—because a countess is so grand, 
so magnificent, and I—— You are trying to imp» 
upon me. I-know you are!” 

“Tam not!” declared Fearnought, seriously. “You 
are really the daughter of the Earl and Countessol 
Rathsmere !” 

“ Then how came I to be only Mona Maxley?” 

“This is the way of it,” began the smuggler. 
“ Nate Maxley was a gentleman’s son, and movedia 
fashionable society, where, however, he was not very 
welcome after reports of his wildness got about. His 
father disowned him, but he managed to keep up his 
position by betting and gambling. At length, he fell 
in love with a beautiful young lady,« Miss Edith 
Gordon, who refused him, and married the Eatlol 
Rathsmere. Maxley vowed revenge, and a coupled 
years afterwards secured it, by stealing her only child 
—yourself !” 

“ Is this true ?” demanded Mona. 

‘It is, I stake my life onits truth !” * 

Fearnought’s manner convinced her that she might 
depend upon his words, and the girl's heart 


with joy. 

“ Where is my mother?” she asked, afters blissial 
pause. 

“ At her home, I suppose—Rathsmere Park—neat 
Liverpool.” 


“ How did you come to know of all this?” 
“ Among my customers are several noble 1 
through one of these I heard how the Countess 
Rathsmere had lost her daughter, and how Maxey, 
or Markington, as his real name is, was supposed to 
have stolen it. Then I was fortunate enough soon 
afterwards to geta good view of the beautiful countess. 
Therefore, when I saw you at the Isle of Man,» 
your Tesemblance to her, and‘learned some facts about 
Maxley, I immediately concluded that you were 
lost child, The result of my inquiries was to co 
the belief !” Q 
“And my mother is alive!” exclaimed - 
And she is a countess ! I'm afraid sle'll be asba' 
of me, if she ever sees me !’ ’ 
“ Ashamed of you ?” cried Fearnought. are 
No scion of nobility ever was lovelier than you wal! 
will be proud of you—will see in you her + thet 
You looked like a Periin your trailing robes the 
night !” 
ei My mother a countess!” said Mona, thoughtial 
“ Why, then,” she added, with sudden sial 
must be somebody, too. What am I? pone 
“The Lady Edith Arion. ‘That. is, your 
Arlon bei our father's family name- 
vane aaah then?” said Mona, “ But why «3 





I not the Lady Edith Rathsmere 2” 
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ought explained to her that she did not bear 
father's title, but his family name. — 
iii my name is Edith? I itke it better than 
Movs,” said the girl. ‘‘ When I marry, do I retain 
” 


Oe faght replied in tho affirmative. 
«Then Ishall be the Lady Edith Wynne,” remarked 
i “How pleased Noel will be! Ob, 

happy! To havea mother, and——” 

gry tes fl correct you,” interrupted Fearnought, 
fowning. “ You will be the Lady Edith Wilburn.” 
«Phen you are the son ef that poor, dear, old man 
st Rock Cliff Castle ?” cried Mona. “ You ought to 
te eshamed of yourself for making him so much 


trouble.” ~oted 

Fearnought bit his lips. ; 

He had spoken his real namo without thought, and 
ms aroused to a sense of his indiscretion on hearing 
Mous's reply. He glanced quickly out of the cabin at 
Breed, but that individual was looking off upon the 
waters, in apparent unconsciousness of his master’s 


8. 
7 can attend to my family affairs,” said the 
smuggler, ina low tone. “It is for you to attend to 
At Rathsmere Park your lovely mother 
imguishes for your presence. Shall I take you to 

her ?” 

“0h, will you ?” 

4] will, upon conditions. You will go as my 
wile!” 

“If I never see my mother till then,” said Mona, 
“never shall see her at all! I’ve told you again 
andagain that I won't marry you. If you had spirit 
orsense, you would accept my refusal of you, and let 
ne alone !” ; 

“No doubt you would be glad to have me do s0,” 
derved Fearnought, grimly. “But I happen to 
incline toa contrary course. You are only a delicate 
girl, after all your brave words, and a close imprison- 
ment will work wonders with you. If you choose to 
wary me immediately, I will take you immediately 
to your mother. As you prefer a long courtship, 
however, it will be some time before you see her.” 

“Of one thing you may rest assured,” said Mona, 
firmly, ‘and this is it. When I do see my mother, 
it will not be to introduce to her a blood-stained out- 
lwasmy husband! No villain shall ever call her 
nother, by my consent !” 

Fearnought flushed and paled alternately with 
anger. 

“You need taming,” ho observed. “Let me tell 
you what you have chosen for yourself. Far away to 
the north, on a lonely island, I and my men have a 
retreat where we live as simple fishermen, and where 
we store our goods in the intervals between pur- 
chasing and selling them. I shall take you to that 
sand, and keep you there until some of your spirit 
isvanquished!” 

“Captain Wynne will rescue me long before you 
an accomplish that,” said Mona, with a smile of 
serene courage. ‘‘ While you are threatening me, you 
Yourself are not safe. Justice is on your track!” 

The smuggler looked uneasy at this declaration, 

although bis manner seemed to contradict the ex- 
pression of bis face, 
Forsome time the couple sat there in the dim star- 
light, while the sloop sped onwards, conversing on 
the same topic, and throughout the whole discussion 
Mona preserved her untroubled air and complacent 
manner, 

But her heart was not so much at rest as Fear- 
nouglit believed it to be. 

Doubts and fears assailed her as to whether Nocl 
Would know where to search for the smuggler, and 
Whether be would succeed in finding the island 
Tetreat, 

Her manner grew abstracted, and finally Fear- 
nought said ; 

“Perhaps you had better retire, Mona. As the 
tight is so warm, you had better leave your cabin 
door open. As to Breed and myself, we will find ac- 
tommedation in the forecastle. There's a lantern 

, of course, in @ safe place, and I shall take 
§00d care that you do not have it to hang out for the 
efit of our pursuers.” 
ane possession of Breed’s supper, and also of 
tern in question, bade the maiden good night, 
tnd returned te his confederate. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
MONA TAKES A NEW COURSE. 
Hope ia lover's staff: walk hence with that, 
l manage it against despairing thouglits, 

“wy Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
dus ELL, Breed,” sail Fearnought, “l've brought 

> uber, and I'l take your place at tle helm 
wi w you eat it,” 

’ = quitted Lis position with alacrity, devoting 

or ew provisions. 

mM Atngry enough,” he exclaimed, “ particularly 





since we got rid of our pursuers. We've done this 
thing pretty neatly all through, I think.” 

The smuggler nodded, saying: 

“*You have done first-rate, Breed. I shau’t forget 
your services when we get to the retreat. Here is a 
lantern,” and he placed it in a coil of rope near at 
hand, “ which you must take good care of, not allow- 
ing it to fall into that girl’s hands, or she'll hoist it as 
asignal. One of us must keep awake-all night— 
watch and watch, if you say so. You know how 
spirited the young lady is, and will be careful. I will 
sleep two or three hours, leaving you in charge of the 
sloop, and you may then call me to relieve you.” 

“Very good, cap’n. You can depend upon me.” 

“And don’t drink more than this one bottle of 
wine, Breed,” added Fearnought. “You know your 
weakness in that respect.” 

Breed promised to remember the injunction, and 
finishing his meal, he resumed his place at the helm, 
and received some final instructions from his master. 

“T’m going into the forecastle to sleep,” concluded 
the smuggler, “I’m as tired as a dog—thoroughly 
used up, with all our late toils and excitements. 
Wake me up in about three hours.” 

With a parting injunction to his man to be sober 
and vigilant, Fearnought went to the forecastle and 
stowed himself away in a berth, where he soon fell 
asleep. 

Fora long time Breed attended to his business with- 
out @ murmur, but deep musings were betrayed by 
his manner, and at length he muttered : 

“There was a plenty o’ that wine, and it’s a capital 

article. It’s as smooth as oil, and as mellow as— 
as——"” 
At a loss for a comparison, he lifted the bottle and 
proceeded to test further the mellowness of its con- 
tents. He had drained it to the last drop when Mona 
emerged from the cabin and approached him. 

“Take care, there! Don’t do that, young woman! 
Beware! Iam armed!” were the excited exclama- 
tions with which he greeted her. “ Don’t come a 
step nearer! I knows that you are desperate, keen 
as a young tiger, and all that, and I warn you that I 
am not to be trifled with, under these striking condi- 
tions!” 

“Hush! you will awaken the captain,” answered 
the maiden. “ Do not act in that ridiculqus way. I 
have come to have a good talk with you!” 

“ Oh—ah—you have, eh?” 

“Yes. Ihave come to implore you to assist me 
in escaping—to plead for my liberty -——” 

“Umph! this wil be a long-winded business!” 
interrupted Breed. “I yawn nearly into two pieces 
at the thought of it! Iam dry already at the 
drainage caused by the touching narrations you are 
about to unfold to me! If you mean well, young 
woman, and are really desirous of moving me to pity, 
have the goodness to bring me a bottle or two more of 
that wine in the cabin. I believe you know where it 
is, don’t you?” 

Mona understood the weakness of Breed at once, 
and hastened to supply him with a couple of bottles 
from the sloop’s locker. 

“ Thanks—thanks!. Now you begin to speak my 
native language, young woman,” said Breed, smack- 
ing his lips. ‘Sit down on this coil of rope—there, 
just to the left—and let me have full particulars of 
your troubles!” 

He proceeded to open one of the bottles, and Mona 
at the same time commenced an earnest appea! to him 
te forsake the service of Fearnought and to signalize 
his entrance upon a new life by restoriug her to her 
friends. 

When she paused, awaiting his reply, he took a 
liberal draught from the bottle. 

“That is a subject to be carefully considered,” be 
then said, shaking his head. “ Are your friends able 
to pay me?” 

Mona hastened to declare that he should be liberally 
rewarded, besides having the approbation of his own 
eonscience. 

“That last half of your pay is not werth a farthing,” 
he muttered. “Talk cash, silver spoons, diamonds, 
and I am attentive!” 

Mona resumed her plea, and spoke in terms that 
would have speedily affected a hearer of even ordi- 
nary feelings. When she again paused to take 
breath, her companion again took a draught from his 
bottle. 

‘Ge on,” he then said, “I am all attention!” 

Having already fully stated her wishes, the maiden 
could only repeat them, Whileshe spoke, Breed sipped 
his wine intently, and when she.again paused for his 
reply, he hastily finished his second bottle, 

“That's good,” he thereupon responded. “ I'll try 
another !” } 

He removed the lantern to the opposite side of the 
tiller, remembering his special instructions, to keep it 
out of Mona’s bands, and then added : 

“ Go on with your story. I am anxious to know 
what you can possibly want of my poor assistance!” 





Desperate, filled with grief, Mona made a final 
effort to win her companion over to her service, but 
she eventually saw that it was useless for her to 
appeal to him. In the midst of a most earnest plea 
for him to head the sloop shorewards, he suddenly 
roused himself, showing that he had not been listen- 
ing to her, and said: 

“You will take cold here, young woman, dressed 
a3 youare. You had better go to bed. The cabin is 
all to yourself, and no harm ean come to you!” 

Realizing the hopelessness of her cause, she bade 
him good-night, with a sigh, and returned to the 
cabin. 

Breed had not intended to show her any disrespect, 
nor was he ertirely heartless. The simple truth in 
the case was that he was very much occupied with his 
wine, and that he could not place any other matter 
ahead of that enjoyment. 

“ She’s a fine girl, no doubt,” he muttered, “ but I 
don’t see how she can pay me so much money for 
helping her. I don’t see my way very clear on that 
pint, and I think I’ll continue to serve the cap’n.” 

He continued to sip the wine, in such a state of 
profound abstraction, that he did not note the quan- 
tity, nor pay much attention to its effects upon him. 

“ Of course, as keen as she is, she won't steal a 
march on me,” jhe at length resumed. “ I'll assure 
myself that she’s asleep, and I shall then feel safe 
about her!” 

He crept to the entrance of the cabin, and called the 
girl Ly name repeatedly, in a low tone, but received 
no response, 

The water was so still and the wind so light, that 
the sleop did not pitch or roll at being left to itself. 

“ She’s asleep!” commented Breed, turning away. 
: Sho saw -that there was no use of preaching to 
me !” 

He returned to the helm,.and resumed his course, 
with incoherent mutterings. 

“‘ Of course, I shall keep wide awake,” he muttered, 
after a long silence. “I merely wished to feel safe 
about her.” 

‘He continued to grow more and more drowsy, as 
was evinced by his manner, and at last his head fell 
forward on his breast, he sank down on the deck, his 
hand leaving the tiller, and he became oblivious of all 
around him. 

Scarcely a minute had passed when Mona again 
made her appearanee. 

She had been watching and listening intently, hop- 
ing for the result that had actually arrived, and she 
was eager to avail herself of it, 

Seizing the lantern, she returned noiselessly to the 
cabin. After several fruitless efforts, she succeeded 
in lighting the piece of candle within it, and in 
another moment she had suspended it high up in the 
shrouds, where it was visible for many miles, Placing 
herself at the helm, and surveying the stars closely, 
she headed the sloop towards the Lancashire coast, 
and bore quietly away in that direction. 

She was in command of the vessel, and rapidly 
retracing the distance between her and the pur- 
suers ! 

Familiar with the few stars that enter into the rude 
navigation of the Manx fishers, she had no difficulty in 
decidiag where she was, nor what course it was neces- 
sary for her to follow. Listening imtently, almost 
holding her breath ia her excitement, and peering 
earnestly into the gloom around her, she held on her 
way with hopefulness and with patience. 

“They cannot be many miles distant,” she mur- 
mured, referring to her friends. ‘Oh, if they should 
see the light, and come to meet me!” 

Breed began to snore with the heaviness of » 
drunken man, and Mona realised that she had very 
little to apprehend from him. Her only fear was that 
Fearnought would awaken and come upon deck, and 
she shuddered at the thought. of the rage he would 
display should she be detected by him. 

For a full hour, as it seemed to her, she. held on 
her way in silence, pale with her continued excite- 
ment. 

Suddenly, far away on the horizon, at a distance of 
several miles, she saw a light moving, as if being car- 
ried alvoit, and the next instant she saw it become 
stationary, save the tremulous vibrations peculiar to a 
vessel in motion, 

“Oh, joy!” she faltered. ‘“ It must be an answer to 
mine! It is almost directly alead. I will shape my 
course by it!” 

She acted on this resolution, and the light gradually: 
neared her, at last appearing so close that she could 
not doubt of its being a lantern sus; ended in a yessel’s 
rigging. 

‘The excitement of Mona at this juncture was beyond 
expression. 

breed still lay in total unconsciousness at her feet, 
but she did not dare utter the faintest cry for assist- 
ance, for she knew that Fearnought was likely to 
awake readily. 

Nearer san nearer came the light, and at last the 
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dark outlines of a sloop were presented to her gaze, 
only a short distance ahead. 

“It is father! itis Mr. Wynne coming to save me!” 
she murmured, almost wild with her excitement. “It's 
the very sloop I saw in our wake!” 

She shaped her course directly towards it, 

“ Sloop ahoy !” came over the water in a shrill hail. 
** Who and what are you?” 

Mona did not recognize the voice, but she could 
not doubt of its belonging to a friend, no more 
than she could doubt of its awakening her ab- 
ductor. 

“Help! help!” she shouted, with all the strength 
of her voice, feeling that her enemy had awakened. 
re Save me, for the love of heaven, whoever you 
are!” 

A volley of curses succeeded, and the smuggler- 
chief came bounding like a startled wolf to the deck! 

(To be continued.) 





TEMPTATION. 
———_- > --—_- 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
&c,, &e. 


CHAPTER L 
To stand or fall, 
Free in thine own abitrament it stands— 
Perfect within, no outward aid required ; 
And all temptation to transgress repel. Milton. 

FARNSFIELD, on the borders of Nottinghamshiro, is 
one of the few remaining villages in England where 
the stoeks and maypole—those all but obsolete relics 
of bygone times—may still be found standing in pri- 
meval dignity. The former, we are happy to say, were 
gradually falling into disuse at the time our tale 
commences, much to the regret of one Michael Tip- 

in—generally called Old Mike—the grey-haired 
adie, sexton, atid constable of the village; three 
single gentlemen rolled into one. 

Frequently had Mike, when party politics ran high 
in Farnsfield, or the boys were more than usually un- 
ruly, been heard emphatically to declare that the 
country would never be safe from the French and 
revolation, until the stocks were brought into general 
use again. In his opinion, they were the only 

navea for the growing corruption of the times. 
What would the old man say were he living now ? 

The palladium of Minerva’s favoured city, we are 
told, fell from heaven—that of Farnsfield came from 
the hands of the carpenter ; but its champion esteemed 
it none the less on that account—perhaps the more; 
for it was a labour of love with him to patch, paint, 
and keep the ricketty, decaying machine in repair, in 
the hope that justice would one day see the error of 
its ways, and once more bring it into use. 

The fifth of November—when the lads went about 
collecting old barrels, gate-posts, hurdles—in short, 
everything they could lay their hands upon as con- 
tributions to the bonfire on the green—was a day of 
sore trial and tribulation to the sexton, who watched 
over the safety of the stocks with all the vigilance of 
& jealous lover. More than once had the dignity of 
‘his staff and laced hat been perilled by a contest with 
the youthful marauders. 

The maypole, on the contrary, required no such 
protection on the recurrence of this and other dreaded 
anniversaries: it was guarded alike by the recollec- 
tions of the old and the love of the young—who, on 
the first of the floral month, and during the three 
days of the village feast—which took place in au- 
tumn—were accustomed to assemble round it. 

Many a love-tale had been breathed in its vicinity 
in the ears of blushing girls, who were now thought- 
ful, steady mothers; and many a pang of jealousy 
rent the heart of some rustic swain at tho sight of a 
rival guiding the footsteps of the village belle through 
the mazes of the May-Day dance. 

Even the children loved the maypole. They looked 
forward to the future; and Farnsficld—pretty, rural, 
hospitablo Farnsfield—would not have been Farnsfield 
without it. Michael Tippin—for the future, following 
the example of his neighbours, we shall use the 
familiar abbreviation of Mike—was a hale, hearty 
man, apparently about sixty—or, at the most, sixty- 
three years of age. Time had dealt gently with him. 
His tall, spare form was still vigorous and erect as 
ever; his thoughtful grey eye clear, but not without 
a certain expression of cunning—perhaps shrewdness 
would have been a better word—when he turned its 
inquiring glance upon any one; a few thickly curling 
locks, as white as snow, covered the back of his head, 
and gave a venerable appearanco to his healthy, sun- 
burnt features. Had Mike’s countenance only been 
paler, he might have served as an excellent model to 
some artist for a saint. 

At the close of a fine evening on tle first day of 
September, 1800, Mike, having nothing else to occupy 


front of the church—a glorious specimen of the 
Tudor style—and was amusing himself with repair- 
ing his old friend the stocks, which stood on a little 
mound close to the wall of the churchyard. 

The flood of sunset, deluging the green with gold 
and purple hues, was broken only by the mass of 
dark shadow which the sacred edifice cast upon the 
sward, enveloping the workman, stocks and all, in its 
shade. 

The old man had been occupied more than an hour— 
for the repair was an important one—when his atten- 
tion to his voluntary labour was called off by the 
dull though quick sound of a horseman cantering 
over the sun-scorched turf towards him. Mike looked 
up, and saw that the rider was a stranger—for he 
knew every face—man’s, woman’s, and child’s—not 
only in the village of Farasfield, but the neighbour- 
hood. 

“ Some visitor,” he muttered, “ to the hall; and yet 
it is singular they should receive company at such a 
time—the young squire, they say, on his death-bed! 
Not that Sir Richard is likely to grieve much at the 
less of his first-born—he never loved him! So 
young—so good, rich, and frank-hearted! Poor 
gentleman! it is a sad thing to quit a world which 
promises so much—and just of age, too! Ah! let 
me see: the first of September—of age this very day !” 

By this time the horseman—who had checked his 
steed and remained for some time gazing around him 
like one uncertain of his road—perceived the speaker, 
and, giving the animal the rein, cantered towards him. 

“ A soldier!” added Mike, as he drew near. 

It required no great penetration to make the disco- 
very: so decided was the military bearing of the 
rider, that not even the plain, unlaced, snuff-coloured 
suit he wore could disguise it. 

His age might be about thirty—certainly, not less ; 
his features were regular and handsome, and his eyes 
the same colour as his hair—which he wore without 

wder—a dark brown. 

“Ts this Farnsfield, my good fellow?” he said, ad- 
dressing the sexton, who had risen from his knees, 
and stood, with onc hand on the post of the stocks, 
gazing at him. 

“Tt is, sir!” replied the old man; “ you might trust 
the horse you ride to bring you, the darkest night in 
December, to the village post-office—he knows no 
other road: he has trotted every day for the last seven 
years, to my certain knowledge, between Newark and 
Farnsfield with the letter-bags !” 

The gentleman seemed slightly anneyed: perhaps 
he did not wish the direction he had come from to be 
known. 

“ Tt seems a pleasant place!” he observed. 

“Tt was a pleasant place, sir,” answered Mike, the 
wrinkles on his broad, ample forehead becoming sud- 
denly deeper, “in Justice Oldcastle’s time! He was 
not to be led away by new-fangled notions about the 
stocks hardening people, and such nonsense! I’ve 
had as many as five a week in them when he was 
alive!” 

The stranger smiled. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” continued the speaker, “ you ap- 
prove of these new fashions?” 

“ Indeed I do not!” replied the horseman, hastily — 
for he was sufficiently a man of the world to perceive 
that he would get little information out of the old 
man—who was evidently a character—if he ventured 
to disagree with him ; “on the contrary, I liave been 
subjected to a firm discipline’ the greater part of my 
life—and I approve of it!” 

No doubt this was not uttered without certain men- 
tal reservations ; but, as we before observed, the gen- 
tleman had-his reasons for not displeasing the sexton. 
“By-the-bye,” he added, “whet monument is 
that ?” 

He pointed to a species of cenotaph, towering to a 
considerable height above the wall of the churchyard, 
and evidently, from its construction, of much older 
date than the church: it was not much unlike one of 
those picturesque crosses formerly so common in 
England, erected in Catholic times to commemorate 
particular events. There was this difference, how- 
ever—that three of the arches were walled up with 
blocks of granito so as to form a species of vault, the 
fourth being occupied by massive iron doors, on cither 
side of which was the statue of a knight in the 
armour of the twelfth century; each effigy had a 
shield, on which was sculptured three martlets and a 
fleur-do-lis. 

“ Well, that is a singular monument,” observed the 
old man, complacently; “and I am glad that you 
noticed it; it belongs also to as singular a family: 
Sir Richard Trevanian, one of the old standards in 
these parts!” 

‘*Is that the burial-place of the Trevanians?” de- 
manded the traveller, with a sigh. 

“Even go,” continued the sexton; and by all ac- 
counts it is soon likely to be opened again—for the 
eldest son, Squire Edward, they say is dying. A good 
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“ Perhaps in foreign parts, sir?” 

“ This place interests me!” resumed the ho 
avoiding an answer to the question; | we 
there are several curious old mansions in the pei 
bourhood, and made up my mind to Fremain hers 
aday ortwo. My host at Newark recommended rd 
Trevanian Arms—perhaps you will direct ustent 

“The Trevanian Arms !” repeated Miice, acl 
ay, repre : 5 hy it is no better than an ale-Loug!” 

“ So solitary, too!” 

“T shall like it all the better!” observed the 
tleman, impatiently ; “and now, my friend, as Then 
given you some trouble, and delayed you. at 
work, if you will point out my road, I shall bo hapy 
to recompense you!” 

é He —— from his waistcoat pocket a seven-shill 
piece—there were seven-shilling pieces in ; 
days—and held it temptingly rere Fs his sagral 
thumb. Mike eyed the coin wistfully: he woul 
fain have asked one or two more questions, but thy 
fear of hosing it prevented him. 

“ Keep the side of the wood, sir,” he said, till you 
come to Newstead Road, then turn sharp of to ty 
right: you can’t mistake the house—it is directly 
posite the great entrance to the park. Betsy Guytm 
who keeps it, was formerly nurse at the hall, and-— 

The military-looking personage, without waiting t 
hear the conclusion of the sexton’s observaii 
thanked him for his information, and trotted of 
the direction he had pointed out, but not before by 
had dropped into the old man’s Land the coin he hal 
so lately held in his own. 

“A strange guest for Bet Guyton!” ho mutters) 
looking first at the seven-sbilling piece and thenaitx 
the rider; “ but it is no affair of mine! Way should 
I trouble my head with it ?” 

With this philosophical reflection, he resumed his 
work; but had not continued it long before he wu 
interrupted by a second traveller—a short, but vey 
gentlemanly-looking man, mounted upon an im 
grey cob—a quiet, cosy, easy-going animal, fit» 
catry a bishop, or, at the very least, a dean. 

Mike touched the scanty tuft of white hair uponlis 
forehead: he felt instinctively that the new-comm 
was one of the cloth. 

“Can you direct me, my good friend, inquired te 
gentleman, “to a little inn, somewhere in this neigh 
bourhood, called the Trevanian Arms?” 

* Where?” demanded the sexton, with a stared 
surprise. 

“The Trevanian Arms!” mildly repeated the it 
quirer. : 
Mike repeated the instructions he had given to bi 
first visitor. 

“Thank you, friend!” said the stranger, at the 
same time throwing him a crown-piece. “ Do yuu 
reside hereabouts ?” 

“T am the sexton and beadle of Farnsfield!” 
“Sexton! Beadle! Ha—very good!” slowly ent 
ciated the querist, complacently. “Humph! vey 
fine church !” 

“Tt is a fine old place!” said Mike. 
“ The living good?” 

“‘ More than a thousand a year, sir ; 
The gentleman appeared to regard the sacred edi. 
fico with redoubled interest, and next inquired whe 
ther the incumbent had the great tithes as well as le 
small. 

“ No—no!” replied the parish officer ; “ they belosg 
to the chapter at Southwell !” the 
“He be a parson!” exclaimed the old man, 48 
second traveller ambled off in the direction he . 
pointed out. “I'd bet the crowu-piece—and, for “4 
matter of that, the seven-shilling one, too’ 
be a parson—it wor so natural, loike! The i 
asked about the monuments and the statues of the 
knights—he wor a soldier; the second wor oaif 
anxious after the tithes and living of the ; 
Every one to his trade!” ; idly 
Either the shadows of night, which were we 
drawing around, or the sudden and uuaccousls 
thirst which had seized the speaker from the man 
he became possessed of the money, rendered it — 
sible for him to pursue his work any Pap rm 
began, therefore, to pack up his tools, in 0 
remove them to the lower chamber of the 9%) 
which he called his den. +a the git 
Just as he had concluded, and was locking 
of the churchyard, strange to relate, a thi tra nae 
driving a powerfu! roan horse in a light g's 
rattling over the green. At the sight of the 


™ 





gentleman!” added the speaker, emphatically; “a 





he, too, paused. 
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«What can he want ?” mentally ejaculated the old 
uperstitious feeling creeping over him. 
mich js the nearest road to the Trevanian 
te demanded the new comer. 
vine keys rattled so in Mike’s hand that he could 


the gate. 4 
Oey best me, friend?” said the stranger, im- 


Did you 
pial did hear you!” faltered Mike, at last. 
Tho Trevanian Arms—it be a poor place for a gen- 
ijman like you to put up at!” 


«Perhaps it is cheap, and will suit my means !” re- 
ied the man in the gig; “‘or business or pleasure may 
tuke me there—no matter what my motive, since it 
cannot effect you! Guide me as I request, and I will 


py you for your trouble ad 
The ¢ 


heerful, business-like tone in which the 

words were nttered, convinced the sexton that the 

er at least was mortal, like himself: so he gave 

him the same direction which he had given his _pre- 

deeessors—and in return the gentleman threw him a 
illing, a8 he drove off towards the wood. ; 

Mike reflected for some time, as he stood turning 
teshilling over in his hand. Never in the course of 
hislong career had he been so puzzled. 

“A man of the world, that!” he said, as he dropped 
the coin at last into his capacious pocket; *‘ most 
likely a lawyer—for they know the valley of money, 
wd don't throw it away! The soldier gave I seven 
shillings! Ab, light come, light go! The parson 
five: it might have been less, if I hadn’t told un I 
belonged to the church ; and the lawyer—if he be a 
lawyer—& shilling! Hang me,” -he added, with a 
bust of curiosity, “if I woulgn’t give it all to know 
what takes soldier, parson, aid lawyer to Bet Guy- 
tn's! No good, I fear—no good! Poor young 

aire!” 

% great was the desire of the sexton to obtain 
sme clue to the enigma, that he determined to visit 
the Trevanian Arms, despite the distance—no trifling 
dbstacle at his age. Bet was anold acquaintance, and 
certain, as he thought, to make him welcome. 

It is time that we proceeded to give some account of 
the family whose members, as our readers doubtless 
drady have suspected, are destined to act no undis- 
tinguished parts in our tale. 

Sir Richard Trevanian, when a very young man, 
had succeeded to the inheritance of an ancient name 
ada dilapidated estate. Being a prudent, calculating 
personage, he had married the only child and heiress 
of the gentleman who held the vast mortgages upon 
his property, and so disembarrassed it. To do him 
justice he made her a kind, if not affectionate hus- 
band. 

The lady died rather more than a year after her 
marriage, leaving him an infant heir. Upon this 
child and his issue—male or female—by the mar- 
tiige settlements, the estate was strictly settled; and 
inthe event of his dying without issue, it was left 
athis absolute disposal—his father retaining only a 
life-interest in it, the entail having been cut off by 
the preceding baronet-—an act which his son bitterly 
regretted, 

‘His year of widowhood having expired, and Sir 
Bichard having duly 

Borne about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances and the public show, 
ho became a second time a husband, giving his hand 
to Lady Olivia Beauchamp, who was shrewdly sus- 
spected of being the object of his first love. 

Her ladyship was a proud, passionate, clever woman 
of the world, devotedly attached to Sir Richard and 
the son and daughter which in due time she bore 
him. They were her idols; in them she could see no 
rem a very defects only rendered them more 


Not 80 with her step-son. If she did not absolutely 
hate him, he was indifferent to her ; and the domestics, 

¢ well-trained menials, took their cue from their 
new mistress, 

Master Edward was always doing something wrong. 
His most trifling faults were duly reported tu his 
futher, who fancied that he was only doing his duty 
when he employed severity as a means, he said, of 

ing hit, till in time the boy began to tremble 
at the sound of his voice, to pine, and avoid him, 
on must be something radically wrong both in 
8 conduct and heart of that father whose presence 
a rather than a happiness to his child. 
. the sixth year after his second marriage, Sir 
hard was offered a diplomatic appointment at the 
Maren Tuscany, which he accepted. The hdil was 
he or a term of years to General Maitland, and the 
aoe and his family, with the exception of his 
hin son, departed for Italy. Edward was left be- 
san under the care of the Reverend Jabez Knowles— 
Peres at Southwell—with strict orders from 
ber net to break his stubborn temper, if possible, 
rma him of his evil ways. 
@ evil ways of achild! When will those on 


hend that the key to the heart of youth is affection— 
not severity. 

To do the Reverend Jabez Knowles justice, he car- 
ried out the instructions he had received and his own 
ideas of discipline to the very letter. The friendless 
boy must have turned out a prodigy of learning and 
virtue, if birching and impositionscould have wrought 
so desirable a change; but somehow, despite the cal- 
culations of the pedagogue, the more he birched the 
less tractable his pupil became; and he began to enter- 
tain serious doubts of the possibility of ever flogging 
the evil spirit out of him. 

His school companions—it is astonishing how 
quickly children catch the tone and feeling of those 
who have the charge of them—quickly perceived that 
Edward was no favourite with their master, and in 
turn tyrannised over him. Whenever he appeared in 
the play-ground he was avoided, or sought only by his 
youthful tyrants to be made sport of; even the usher 
—a young Scotchman, who was sneaking his way 
into the church—invariably made Edward the scape- 
goat of the other pupils’ offences: they could make 
him presents—the neglected heir of Sir Richard Tre- 
vanian had.nothing to give. 

On§$ one occasion, after he had been severely 
punished for some act of mischief committed by one 
of the elder boys, his innocence was accidentally 
made clear. 

“Why did you not say it was not you?” demanded 
the Reverend Jabez Knowles, angrily. 

“Tthought you knew it, sir!” answered the child, 
with unaffected simplicity. 

The clerical brute blushed: for once the reproof 
stung him. 

Edward had passed more than a year under the care 
of his tutor, and was gradually sinking intoa state of 
sullen apathy, when a new’ pupil entered the school : 
this was the younger son of General Maitland, the 
tenant of Trevanian House during the absence of Sir 
Richard, 

He was a fine, spirited lad, about fifteen years of 
age; generous—for he had ever been treated with 
affection; brave—for his spirit had not been broken 
by harsh or brutal treatment. 

The first day he appeared upon the play-ground his 
new companions thronged around him: they were 
pleased with his frank manners and merry laugh; 
each felt anxious to court his acquaintance. 

“TI say, Maitland, who do‘you intend to fag?” in- 
quired Tom Wall, the head boy, and, par parenthése, 
the greatest buily and coward of the school. 

“Fag ? No one!” was the reply. 

“You must either fag or be fagged!” observed the 
former. 

“ Must I!” repeated the new-comer. “I would ad- 
vise any one who attempts to fag me to try first if he 
can thrash me—and even then it would be a question 
to be daily settled between us!” 

Several of the younger boys who had gathered 
round them ventured to laugh. 

“What are you grinning at, you young cur?” de- 
manded Wall, walking up to Edward, who was stand- 
ing by himself, near a large chestnut tree,{in the centre 
of the play-ground. 

The poor little fellow looked at him as if he scarcely 
understood the question: there was something so 
preposterous in the idea of his smiling. 

“§ —can’t you?” said the tyrant, seizing him 
by the hair, and knocking his head against the tree. 

In an instant George Maitland sprang to his side, 
his eyes flashing with indignation. 

“Let go your hold !” he said. 

“T shan’t!” replied the head boy of the school. 

The new-comer, without a moment's hesitation, 
drew his guard, and struck his late companion a blow 
which sent him reeling ou the ground; and then, 
without waiting to see whether the fallen bully would 
resent it or not, took Edward by the band, and asked 
if he was hurt. 

It was singular to witness the change that came 
over the sullen, apathetic features of the pale, sickly 
boy; his lips quivered for an instant, and his dark 
eyes filled with tears—tears which the brutal treat- 
ment he had endured had long failed to draw from 
him. The words of kindness had touched his heart 
—the seal upon the long-closed fountain was removed 
—he had found some one to love at last,jand the waters 
of sensibility flowed freely. 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed his defender, drawing 
him closely towards him; “ why, he does not seem to 
have a friend amongst you!” 

“He is a stupid, bad fellow,” observed several of 
the pupils, “and gets more floggings than all the boys 
in the school !” 

“ Does he?” muttered young Maitland, in a tone of 
sympathy. 

.« “You will soon grow tired of defending him—every 
one hates him !” 

“ Do they ?” 

Edward looked in the face of his new friend im- 





Whom the holy duties of paternity devolve, compre- 


ploringly, as if to say, “ Do not you, too, hate me!” 


The change which had taken place in the heart of 
young Trevanian was not the only remarkable 
circumstance of that important day: he as suddenly 
found his courage—for when his old tormentor, Wall 
—who had recovered from his fall—approached, 
evidently with the intention of attacking Maitland, 
the hitherto meek and submissive child sprang towards 
him with the fury of a young lion, dealing him such 
desperate blows that the astonished tyrant staggered 
beneath them. 

“ He is mad!” shouted several of his schoolfellows. 

They were right: it was the madness of sensibiljty 
newly awakened. 

Young as he was, it is not to be supposed that 
Edward could have contended for many minutes 
successfully against his old tormentor. Maitland soon 
came to his aid, observing that it was his quarrel, and 
no one else should settle it. 

The result was that the bully got exceedingly well 
thrashed, whilst his antagonist had scarcely a scar. 
From that time George Maitland and Edward became 
friends ; a brother’s love existed between them. If 
any of the boys of his own age insulted the latter, 
his champion stood by whilst they fought it out, and 
saw fair play between them; when one of the older 
lads was the assailant, he threw off his jacket and 
settled the quarrel for him. In less than a week a 
great moral revolution had taken place in the establish- 
ment of Mr. Jabez. 

The progress of the hitherto dull boy in his studies 
was equally remarkable: his intelligence as. well as 
his feelings had been awakened—the shame of appear- 
ing stupid in the eyes of George, who wasso clever 
and quick, was a strong incentive. He seldom missed 
a lesson; the pedagogue was surprised. He could 
not comprehend the change, and began to suspect that 
at last he had flogged his obstinacy out of him. 

One morning, the reverend gentleman being in rather 
a more irritable temper than usual, heard a laugh in 
the class; and, without waiting to ascertain the real 
culprit, as a matter of course, he turned round and 
struck Edward a violent blow with the cane. 

Shameful!” exclaimed young Maitland—“ shame- 
ful!” 

“Who dared utter that word?” 
master, turning very red in the faee. 

“T did!” said the generous boy, rising in his desk ; 
“andI repeat it—shameful, brutal, and unjust! It 
was not Trevanian who laughed !” 

* Who, then ?” 

“Tam not aspy, to denounce a schoolfellow !” 
replied the youth. 

“ ‘You shall do so, or take the punishment of the 
fault!” exclaimed the schoolmaster, now thoroughly 
excited by passion, and biting his thumbs—a peculiar 
habit with him when he had lost all command over 
his temper and reason. 

The cane whizzed as it descended upon the shoul- 
ders of George Maitland, who endured it without 
flinching. 
s=Not so Edward—he was pale with agony; his 
young heart rent at beholding the indignity offered 
to his friend. 

The poor boy sprang rather than walked from the 
class, and, throwing his arms around George, vainly 
tried to receive the blows upon his own tender limbs. 

Suddenly he uttered a deep groan, and fainted. 

The Reverend Mr. Jabez Knowles became alarmed ; 
his passion left him in an instant. His means of exist- 
ence depended upon his school. 

“ You have murdered him !” exclaimed George Mait- 
land, shaking his clenched fist in the face of his tutor. 
“ I will return home—Edward shall go with me. My 
father is a magistrate: he shall write to Sir Richard 
Trevanian, who cannot know what a brute he has 
trusted his son to!” 

By this time Sneaking Tom—as the usher was gene- 
rally called—had raised the senseless Edward in his 
arms: ‘as he did so, two or three drops of blood trickled 
from the lips of the senseless boy. 

“ You shall not take him from me!” continued the 
speaker, clinging to the form of his friend. ‘ See, 
boys,” he added, “they have murdered him !” 

There was a shudder, and a general cry of “Shame!” 
ran through the school, 

The two lads were removed to their rooms, and Dr. 
Bennet, the surgeon, sent for. 

When Edward recovered from his fainting fit, the 
first person he recognized was George, kneeling oi the 
side of the bed close by him. . 

“ For me!” sobbed the sufferer; “ for me!” 

Despite the skilful attempts of Mrs, Knowles—who, 
to do her justice, was imexpressibly shocked at the 
brutal conduct of her husband—to prevent him, 
George related everything which had occurred to the 
medical man—who, having turned down the collar 
of Edward’s shirt, stood with his finger for several 
minutes placed upon the artery just above the collar- 


demanded the 


ne. 
“Of course, it is nothing serious?” observed the 
lady, anxiously. . 
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Dr. Bennet made no reply, but silently prepared te { —all which the world envies or worships in the pre- rather remain here! Iam not much : 
bleed his patient. y sent or in the future; but between me and that | —particularly that of strangers!” ae {0 say 


The operation performed, he gave strict orders that 
he should not be disturbed, but left for the rest of the 
day to repose. 

“You hear, Master Maitland ?” said Mrs. Knowles. 

“J will not leave him,” replied the boy, “ unless I 
am forced away! My father will be here in a day or 
two—he will know how to act!” 

“You may remain,” observed the surgeon, kindly, 
at the same time passing bis hand approvingly over 
the head of the speaker; “in fact, he will be better 
with you by hisside. You shall not be removed from 
your friend.” 

With this promise the brave, warm-hearted youth 
was content. As soon as they were alone, he sprang 
from the kedand barred the door; then returned, and 
laid himself down by the side of Edward. 

“Don’t grieve!” he whispered; “ you know, Ned, 
that Llove you!” 

The little sufferer pressed his hand. 

“My father shall write to Sir Richard,” added 
George; “ he will soon remove you!” 

“When I am dead!” murmured the child, “ when 
I am dead!” 

Truth is said to be stranger than fiction. Some of 
our readers may perhaps accuse us of exaggeration in 
the character of the Reverend Jabez Knowles. He 
was no imaginary person, and the author could cite 
several of his school-fellows still living, ornaments 
both of the church and bar, as witnesses of a scene 
similar to the one be has described. But the perse- 
cator of Edward Trevanian is dead. Let his real 
name be found only on the stone which covers his 
remains—the hand of his former pupil shall not trace 

it. 





CHAPTER IL 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a flying ; 

And that some flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow shall be dying. Herrick. 

From the day of his attack, Edward Trevanian 
ceased to be tormented by either the Reverend Mr. 
Jabez or his sehool-fellows. ‘The friendship of George 
protected him against the latter, and a terrible secret 
which Doctor Bennet whispered in the ear of the 
schoolmaster restrained his brutal temper—even in 
his wildest moods reducing him to bite his thumbs in 
silence. 

The poor, ill-used, neglected boy was dyimg. Aneu- 
rism of the heart had already taken place. True, he 
might possibly linger on to the age of manhond, or 
even a year or two beyond it; but the fiat had gone 
forth—his doom was sealed. 

By affecting great sorrow for what had occurred, 
and artfully binting that any complaint on the part of 
young Maitland to iis father would cause his separa- 
tion from Edward, the former was induced to promise 
silence respecting what had occurred, and felt himself 
more than repaid for the treatment he had received in 
the immunity which it procured his friend—whom the 
schoolmaster, contrary to the instructions he had 
received from Sir Richard, permitted to pass his holi- 
days at Trevanian House. 

There is something exceedingly beautiful in the 
friendship of youth. Passion cannot mar its purity 
or the world’s interests change its rich music into, 
discord. We pity the boy who never had a friend— 
bis heart lacks one of Nature's sweetest memories. 

In his repeated visits to General Maitland, the 
mind and manners ef Edward were gradually formed 
to that polished and intellectual tone which good 
society alone imparts. George had many friends— 
Edward only one. His heart desired no other. 

He had reached his seventeenth year when the 
trials he most dreaded occurred—namely, the separa- 
tion from George, and the return of his unnatural 
father—that father whose affections had been so 
cruelly estranged from him—who had committed his 
infant heir to the tender mercy of the Reverend 
Jabez Knowles. 

Our readers may imagine the pang with which he 
saw his friend depart to join the regiment in Ireland 
to which he had just been gazetted. 

“ Bear up, Ned!” exclaimed the young soldier, 
vainly attempting to repress his own emotion; 
ey ber the dist is not great which separates 
us! Bear up, for my sake! Four years more, and 
yeu will be of age—then we can roam the world 
together!” 

“I shall never see that day!” replied Edward, 
mournfully. “I do not regret it on my own account, 
but on yours!” 

‘On mine!” repeated the disinterested young man, 
not comprehending the purport of his spsech ; “ and 
why not on your own?” 

“ It is better that it should be so !” replied lis friend, 
sadly; “it would be unwise for me to be too strongly 
attached to this life. Iam young, have wealth, rank 





future,” he added, “I see a grisly phantom—a yawn- 
ing grave! I have struggled against the presenti- 
ment, but it will not quit me! Death has set its 
seal upon me! I feel it in the languor of my frame, 
my wearied energies, my utter indifference to all but 
you!” 

me These are mere fancies, the offspring of a too 
susceptible imagination! Forget them!” 

“Well, well! perhaps they are fancies! 
show !” 

Before they separated, George promised his early 
friend not only to write to him weekly, but to visit 
him as often as he could procure leave of absence from 
his regiment. 

“Remember,” he said, “I am but a raw recruit as 
yet, and not likely to be sent on active service for 
some time to come!” 

Immediately after the departure of the speaker, 
Edward Trevanian retarned to the residence of the 
Reverend Jabez Knowles, where he was no longer 
treated asa pupil. For the last two years he had had 
apartments of his own, and been perfectly master 
of his time, We need not say that it had been spent 
with his early champion and friend, George Maitland, 
after whose departure he devoted himself to the pre- 
servation of his health. He lived by rule, carefully 
avoided every topic in conversation that could possi- 
bly excite him, and gradually schooled himself till he 
became as cold and apathetic in manner as he was 
warm and sensitive in feeling. 

The secret of this extraordinary change was, that he 
wished to live—he had a purpose to accomplish. That 
achieved, he cared not how soon he threw aside the 
mask and yielded his worn spirit to repose. 

On his arrival at the mansion, which General Mait- 
land had vacated immediately on the baronet’s return 
to England, Sir Richard inquired for hisson, His first 
feeling was that of anger that he was not at the hall 
to meet him. 

The steward informed him that he had not seen his 
young master since the departure of George Maitland 
for the army, but doubtless he would find him at the 
parsonage of the Reverend Mr. Jabez. 

The baronet resolved to send a message for him, but 
on reflecting that Edward was no longer a child, de- 
cided upon goimg to fetch him himself. Perhaps he 
felt a secret reproach ef eonscience at his long neglect 
of his first-born. If so, the impression proved neither 
deep nor lasting. 

His son by his second marriage—a spoiled boy of 
fifteen—and his daughter Emily insisted upon accom- 
panying him. They were anxious to see the modern 
Orson, as they contemptuously termed their half 
brother. 

Both were greatly surprised and mortified when 
they beheld the tall, elegant young man who rose 
with well-bred self-possession from his easy chair, in 
the little study at the parsonage; to receive them. 

Sir Richard held out his hand, and coloured deeply 
as his son touched it slightly. He felt that he merited 

the reproof. 

“Why, Edward, my dear boy,” he exclaimed, with 
affected warmth, “how yov arealtered! I should 

scarcely have known you!” 

“Strange, if you had!” replied the youth, witha 
melancholy smile ; “‘ it is more than ten years siuce we 
met. I was than a mere child!” 

The quiet manner ef the speaker, whose reproaches 
were the more bitter from the polished language in 
which he clothed them, completely upset the self-pos- 
session of the baronet. 

“Your brother Walter,” he said, “and your sister 

Emily !” ‘pointing at the same time to his second 

family. 

“They appear fine, healthy children!” observed 

Edward Trevanian without making the least advance 
te a further acquaintance with them ; “ but no wonder,” 
he added: “ they have never known what it is to miss 
& parent's care!” 

“A reproof, I presume!” said his father, sternly— 

for he began to feel excessively annoyed at the turn 
the conversation was taking. 

“ Merely an observation !” replied his son. 

“ Have you no inquiry for your mother ?” demanded 
the baronet, feeling more and more irascible. 

At the word “ mother,” the lips of Edward quivered 

for an instant, but he quickly repressed the weakness. 

Never during his life had he so successfully kept his 
feelings under the control of his will. 

“Is Lady Trevanion still living ?” he said. 

; . Living !” repeated her husband; “of course she 
is ” 

“ Not having heard either directly or indirectly of 
or from her ladyship for the last ten or twelve years, 
I may be excused the question!” quietly observed 
Edward. 

“You will return with us to the hall?” said his 
father. 


Time will 





“ With your permission,” replied the son, “I would 


Sir Richard never felt more inclin 
passion in the whole course of his life it 


vocation was the more pungent from { Jo 
ness that his unnatural conduct to ie uaa 
merited it.. One recollection alone ta 


Edward was his elder born—the heir of his 

what was of far greater importance, of his { ma) 
That was so strictly setiled upon him, that even i 
died without issue, he could by a Stroke of hig » 
alienate it for ever from all who bore the ra 


Trevanian. Misa 
Their brief interview had given the 
lating man of the world sufficient insight ity thy 


character of his son to perceive that hi firmnes, 
opposed, might Prerinn yr obstinacy; a he rd 
mined, if possible, to soothe instead of irritate thy 
morbid sensibility which might becom dy. 
gerous. 
jn we he said “ you are unjust!” 
rove it, six, and I shall be the 
error !” , ihe lenny 
“ Unjust,” continued his parent, “ 
myself and Lady Trevanian! Myon nent 
ner in which you were left in Bngland, Without » 
flecting sufficiently on the motive! You a ty 
heir not only of my paternal estates, but” 
“Tam perfectly aware such is the cage!” quid 
observed the young man. 
“Lady Trevanion has children of her m 





and——” 

‘‘ And is that a reason,” demanded Edward, for fy 
first time giving way to the feelings which wp 
secretly consuming him, “ that I should be consign 
to the care of a wretched hireling, with instruction, 
that he should break my temper? Fit directions igs 
father to leave! Break my temper!” he Tepeatl; 
“ia other words, debase and brutalise my mind wih 
blows! Butgo on, sir! You have condescendal » 
enter on your defence, and it is fit I should hear yu 
patiently !” 

At the word ‘‘ defence,” the baronet coloured des 
—for he was a proud and at times a very determina 
man. He continued, however—for there was som 
thing in the bitter irony and tone of his neglectelan 
which awed him. 

“ Explanation, Edward,” he said, “ would have ba 
a better word; but no matter! Had you died in In, 
the world might have accused Lady Trevania d 
neglect ; or worse, perhaps—for it seldom judges 
ritably the conduct of the step-mother : thereforsitm 
that you were placed under the care of the Revdale 
Knowles!” 

“ With instructions to use meas he pleased 
break my spirit—to brutalise my mind!” exclaimed 
Edward Trevanian, with more calmness; “ the insin 
ment was suited to the task! You selected him wit 
your usual discrimination, sir!” 

“ And yet I cannot perceive that he bas done either? 
observed Sir Richard, somewhat sarcastically. 

‘‘ Do you regret it?” demanded the youth. 

“ Edward, you forget that I am your father?” 

“ Would I could, Sir Richard. But. if Il have remm- 
bered it through years of neglect and misery—misqy 
so dark and cheerless that it has left its shadow ov my 
mind and heart—it is not probable I shall forgeti 
now. As to my returning with you to Treva 
House, it will be against my wish if I do so; bats 
you are my guardian during my minority, I presum 
I mast comply !” ’ 

“It is my wish!” exclaimed the baronet, impett- 
ously—fer his forbearance was entirely ex i 
“ and, if y, my c d! Do not compel 
to enforce it!” 

“Tam aware,” observed his son, “ of the natare of 
the authority you hold over me, and shall not attemp 
to resist it: four years will soon elapse— 
then——” ye 

“What then!” demanded Sir Richard, eyeing lis 
with a glance which plainly indicated his opimion thas 
before the expiration of the time he named his ani 
heir would sleep in the old monument described ® 
the preceding chapter. ‘ 

of shall be a vee of myself!” exclaimed oe 
interpreting his thoughts; ‘fear not—I shall live 
then, sir, and disappoint your affectionate om 4 
tions: The colour in my cheek is not the ye" 
consumption! [I Ot oe free—from 
Consumption will not kill me!” 

So ey he rose and left the room, to prepare fr 
his departure. 

Don't you think my nats is mad?” demaniel 
Walter T'revanian of his father. é 

“ More dangerous than mad !” replied the bervot 

The youth looked at him puzzled to comprebet! 
how avy one could be more dangerous —_ Sieh 

“J don’t think he will live long!” he a gatanl 
so very thin, and his eyes have such aa 


glassy brightness.” 





J ished 
Sir Richard had observed it too, and mentally" 
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diction of his favourite boy might prove 
a tn he felt assured that if once Edward lived 
toresch his majority, Walter and Emily would be left 


That same day the hitherto neglected Edward took 
his abode with his father, 

Mo sooner was Lady Trevanian made acquainted 
with the fact that an incurable disease—like the worm 
«the balf-closed bud of some delicate flower—was 
gory bat surely undermining the life of her step-son, 
tun her tactics suddenly changed—indifference gave 

to apparently the most tender and atxious so- 
Bak. We say apparently—for it was merely a part 
hich the surewd woman of the world condescended 


_ and Emily—not without some difficulty, 

ver—wero schooled to second her design. Young 
4s (hey were, they felt the importance of conciliating 
their half-brother—of winning bis affection. True, his 
jath would render the baronetcy certain ; but if once 
he lived to be of age, & scratch of his pen might render 
itan empty honour: for Edward would then have an 
sbsolute power over the estate-—to say nothing of the 
irge funded property which had been steadily accu- 
gulsting during his minority. : 

In pursuance of this system—for such it gradually 
teeame—all ebullitions of temper and coarseness 
were repressed in his presence: if he entered the 
dnwing-room and a window remained open, it was 
carefully closed—his easy chair was instantly vacated. 
fuily, who was a fine, showy girl, played and sang 
iohim—Walter read; in short, he was surrounded 
with those nameless attentions so consoling to the in- 

id, 

“Gdully they made the intended impression upon 
his naturally grateful and susceptible nature. 

There was something inexpressibly shocking in the 
lealated hypocrisy of beings so youhg, like twin 
spots, stealthily twining themselves around the 
hart of the youth whose death they watched and 
payed for. 

One evening, Edward had been the object of more 
tan usual solicitude and attention from his step- 
nother and her children, and yet he endured rather 
thin responded te their advances. On reaching his 
nom, lis heart reproached him for his fancied in- 


justice, 
w They love me!” said he, “and like an ingrate, I 
lave repaid their affection with indifference! There 
wasatear inthe eye of Emily when she bade me 
‘good-night !’ Poor girl, how my coldness must have 
piined her! Walter, too—I like him much better 
thin I did at first! I willreturn and make amends 
{or my injustice !” 

Jast as he reached the drawing-room door, a loud 
ugh fell upon his ear ; it surprised him, but the chill 
which fell upon his heart when he heard the artful girl 
aidlaim, “ Really, mamma, it is asad bore! why does 
tort at once?” may be better imagined than 


Her brother observed that he was sick of the part 
Wehad so long been acting. 

“Patience, my loves!” exclaimed Lady Trevanian; 
“everything is going on as Icould vish! Even if he 
poy teach his majority, the fortune will be 
_A bitter smile ed over the pale lips of the 
invalid, a8 he slowly retraced his steps to his solitary 
dumber; the mask of which he had so nearly been 
bo “4 dupe had fallen—no after artifice could re- 


From that day he resumed his former manner 
towards them. Not a reproach—not a look betrayed 
the discovery he had made; the knowledge of their 
duplicity remained a secret in his own heart—but, like 
mit secrets, it preyed upon tt. 

On the borders of the village wasa pretty little rus- 
Ue cottage, inhabited by a retired officer, who had 
ro under General Maitland—Adjutant Moore—and 
' Wo daughters, The oldsoldier was blind—a mis- 
pion) Smeg had compelled him to quit his regi- 
a ii it the watchful care, the affectionate solicitude 
tian children alleviated, as far as possible, his 
thin on. They were his guides, companions—every- 
vitae him; whilst one daughter occupied herself 
bre “ household affairs, the other read or walked 


att! yguld indeed have been a blank to that dark 
Therese, or the untiring care of his girls, Fanny and 
Boys 48 was the home of this poor family, it was 
pa he on Sorrow and dissension were alike 
apd it. If the eyes of the adjutant no longer 

ed the glorious sunshine of nature, there was a 
eo oo 5 a heart when he heard the merry laugh 
a SS herese, or Fanny read to him in the long 
Milton Winter from the almost inspired pages of 


P , 
legat it may'be as well to describe the two,sisters. 
they give f all pen-and-ink portraits necessarily are, 

at least an outline which the imagination 


can fill up. Fanny—the eldest—was a tall, fair girl, 
beautiful rather in the expression than strict regularity 
of her features. There was a tender melancholy in 
her soft, blue eyes, such as poets have imagined to be 
found in those who are destined to an early death. 
Her lips sometimes smiled, but her eyes were always 
sad. They reminded those who gazed upon them of 
twin violets from which the night dew had only been 
partially shaken. Her chestnut hair, worn in the 
fashion of the day, fell in wavy masses of curls— 
Nature’s own veil to modesty—over her neck and 
shoulders. 

So exquisitely had Nature harmonized her mind 
and body, that, despite her ignorance of calisthenics 
and the lessons of the dancing-master, there was an 
innate grace and elegance in her deportment which 
art can only imitate—not give; and her voice, rich 
aud full as the simple note of the dove, was one of 
pee pure organs which wake the echoes of the 

eart. 

Nothing could be more beautifully touching than 
her untiring devotion to her father. Sie read and 
sang to him by turns—was his guide, companion, and 
friend. Often would the old man declare that heaven 
had more than recompensed his misfortune in giving 
him such a child—the living counterpart of her dead 
mother. 

The beauty of Therese, on the contrary, resembled 
that of the sunny daughters of the south: a sparkling 
bruvette, eyes that Titian alone could have done 
justice to, and a form round and symmetrical as that 
of a Spanish gipsy. 

Her step was grace, her bosom’s swell 

Seemed like love's own gentle pillow— 

A nest for young desire to dwell— 

A sea of sweets—a snowy billow. 
For a long time the old adjutant and his daughters 
received but one visitor—the organist of the village 
church—Charles Graham, a modest, unassuming 
young man, devoted to his profession, and—if we 
must confess the truth—to Therese. 
Sometimes the light-hearted girl would listen to 
his passion, at others, laugh at his sentimental 
speeches. When rendered more than usually unhappy 
by her caprice, the young organist, who had a key to 
the church, would repair, no matter how late the hour, 
to his beloved organ, and pour forth his complainiags 
in strains of such plaintive melody that the villagers 
would assemble in the porch to listen to him. Some 
said that he was mad; if so, it was the madness of 
the heart—not the brain. 
About @ year before the period of the commence- 
ment of our tale, the cottage of the blind soldier 
received a second visitor. Edward Trevanian first 
called there with a message from his friend George, 
who was still in Ireland; the adjutant had served in 
the regiment of his father, General Maitland, and 
George had known and loved the old man from his 

outh. 
4 The visits of his messenger soon became daily. 
(To be continued.) 





HADASSAH. 
——__—————— 

‘CHAPTER XI. 
Our deeds our angels are—or good, or ill,— 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Shakespeare, 

The gods are just! and of our pleasant vices 
Do make whips to scourge us. 

A montu had d since the release of Gerald 
Churchill and he was far out at sea, There had beena 
sad parting with Madeline, and now that the unwonted 
strength which had nerved her during her lover's impri- 
sonment had subsided, she was as weak asachild. Her 
eye was languid, her step slow, her whole manner 
listless. 

Victor de Vaudreuil was indefatigable in his atten- 
tions, and he and her father racked their brains for 
something to amuse and interest her. 

It was on a midsummer morning .that the trio went 
to visit the galleries of .the Royal Academy. There 
were English landscapes, with desolate sweeps of moor- 
land lit up into lurid splendour by gipsy camp-fires ; 
Italian moonlight scenes with the lagoons, gondolas, 
and marble walls.of sea-born Venice; Scotch lochs 
smiling in the sunshine, and Highland chiefs in plaid 
and tartan; crystalline mountain peaks, rising in their 
cold white beauty toward the sky, while the dreaded 
vulture perched on the topmost height with the kid 
he.had snatched from the valleys below in his sharp 
talons; tropic woods, with their marvels of flowers, 
fruitage, and gold-pinioned birds; the blue waves of 
the Indian sea, and the ghastly shapes of Aretic 
icebergs, drifting down to crush some lone vessel; the 
gorgeous beauty of Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen ; 
the Saxon loveliness of Boadecea; the face of Fair 
Rosamond; most of the line of British sovereigns, 








and fancy sketches of Rachel, Hagar, Ruth, Judith, 


and other women famous in Bible history, were 
ranged along the walls, but a crowd had gathered 
rounda painting simply designated in the catalogue as 
“ Mother and Child.” 

_ It was indeed a gem of art, for the attitude, colour- 
ing and accessorjes were exquisite. The picture 
represented a woman with a slight graceful figure, a 
classic head, and masses of soft fair hair falling’ like 
gleams of pale gold around a face lovely and spirituelle 
as our ideal of the Eastern Peri. Her robe was a deli- 

cate dove colour, and a lace shawl had been flung over 

her head, and floated about her like a white cloud. 

She stood at a window gazing out on the far-off sun- 

set, and her countenance seemed to have caught some- 

thing of its glory, while the rich light encircled her 

with a halo. Beside her might be seen a child, who 

with her ethereal beauty and her gossamer robe 

looked like a clierub just ready to take wing beyond 

the sunset, beyond the stars, to the “green pastures and 

still waters” of Paradise. A carrier-pigeon sat perched 

on her dimpled shoulder, and her damask cheek nestled 

against its neck, her bright tresses mingled with the 

changeful sheen of its plumage. 

As Madeline Verne paused before this picture she 
clasped her hands, and exclaimed : 

* How beautiful! how beautiful !” 

De Vaudreuil, who was at her side, gavea start, and 
the blood mounted even to his broad brow. The face 
of that woman and child thrilled him strangely, and 
aroused @ long and bitter train of thought. How 
strong was their likeness to two that he had thought 
hid away under the coffin lid in the shadow of the 
churchyard yews, and with daisies blossoming like 
starflowers on the green graves. 

Madeline noticed his earnest gaze, and said : 

“ You are much interested in that exquisite picture, 
Monsieur de Vaudreuil ?” 

“ Yes, yes ; it reminds me of a lady and child I once 
knew.” And with a mighty effort he controlled him 
self, and expatiated upon the merits of the picture as a 
work of art. As soon as possible, however, he drew 
Madeline away, and seemed equally interested in other 
paintings, but from every canvas looked out those 
beautiful faces, and leaving his fair companion to rest 
a few moments in a remote part of the gallery, he 
returned to the picture. 

“ How like Ethel that woman is !” he said, mentally ; 
“just such features, just such a complexion, just 
such hair and eyes; and the little girl, too—I could 
swear she were mine, did I not know she had long 
since mouldered back to dust. What a fool Iam to 
be thus moved! This may be som;e relative of hers, 
that is the most natural conclusion;” and with a last 
glance he retraced his steps to Madeline. 

When De Vaudreuil had disappeared, a man of 
Herculean stature, and wearing a costume which gave 
him a foreign aspect, came sauntering through the 
gallery—it was Paul Dumont. There was a fierce 
glitter in his eye, and he looked far more desperate 
than when we introduced him to our reader in the 
parlour of the “ Red Dragon.” 

“ Sacré,” he hissed, “ where is he? Iam sure I 
saw him enter the Academy with his lady-love leaning 
on his arm. He must be here, and I will follow him. 
Aha! what is this?” and he stopped before the picture 
I have described, and for a time stood as if trans- 
fixed. 

No language of mine can portray the tumultuous 
emotions which mirrored themselves in his counte- 
nance; for love, wonder, disappointment, revenge, and 
wild sorrow were surging through his brain. 

“ Good heaven!” he exclaimed, it is Ethel—Ethel 
and her child—her Lillian! She has been dead these 
six years—she was murdered, and she and Lillie sleep 
side by side in Lofton graveyard. Can it be that 
phantom faces are looking down from the walls of the 
Royal Academy ?” 

It was fearful to sce the storm which shook the 
proud man; now he reeled, and with extreme 
difficulty gained a chair hard by. Pale and tremulous, 
he sat staring at the picture, while spectres from the 
“ ghost walk” of the past well nigh drove him to 
madness. 

“Mon Dieu!” he muttered; “ the resemblance grows 
upon me—what does it mean? It may be the artist 
has represented a kinswoman of hers, but I will fathom 
the mystery. Let me see—who painted it?” and he 
rose, and examining it closely, perceived the artist’s 
address—“ Walter Lyons, No. 5, —— street.” 

Forgetting the purpose which had brought him 
there, Dumont rushed from the Academy and flew to 
the studio in question. 

In answer to his hurried rap a gentleman appeared. 

“ Are you Walter Lyons?” asked Dumont. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you painted the ‘Mother and Child’ in the 
Royal Academy ?” 

“ T had that pleasure, sir.” 

“ Who—who are the originals?” 

“ A lady and a little girl who, though they have 
resided only a short time in London, have already won 
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an enviable name by their kindness to the poor and 
distressed.” 

“Their names? Pray tell me their names!” 

“ Mrs, Thorne and Miss Lillian.” 

“ Lillian, say you? The mystery deepens. 
are they ?” 

* Sir,” exclaimed the artist, “if you are asking this 
question from idle curiosity I cannot answer it.” 

“Idle curiosity? fon Dieu, Monsieur, if you could 
read my heart you would learn that no such feeling 
prompts my inquiries. Tellme, I implore you, for if 
they are the persons I suspect them to be, the lost are 
found—the dead alive again !” 

“ Well, then, I will trust you. When in town, they 
reside at 9, Levison Square, but they are now at the 
sea-shore. They are sojourning at Eagle Cliff, a place 
onthe Plymouth coast, near the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
Mrs. Thorne has hired a cottage there on account of 
her health.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, Monsieur.” 

And Dumont darted from the studio, leaving the 
artist to ponder on his mysterious visitor. 

With a firm resolve to ascertain whether Mrs. 
Thorne was the Ethel to whom she bore so strong a 
likeness—the Ethel who had been the star of his destiny, 
the divinity of his boyish dreams, and the idol of his 
boyhood—Le set out for Plymouth. A journey fifty 
years ago was a far more wearisome thing than in 
these days of the locomotive and the steamboat, but 
exposure to Southern suns and Arctic cold had inured 
Dumont to hardship, and he pressed on, only stopping 
to change his jaded horse for a fresh one, 

The midsummer night was turbulent with fierce 
winds, deep-mouthed thunder and flashing rain when 
he reached old Plymouth, and yet, as he spurred his 
steed toward the beach, the scene had a stormy splen- 
dour not without its fascination for such a nature as 
Paul Dumont’s. Heavy clouds wrapt the sky, now 
and then irradiated with a blaze of red lightning; the 
waters of the bay roared and seethed and boiled amid 
the fatal Eddystone rocks. Scared gulls, with torn 
plumage, screamed and circled in the spray, and the 
glow from the lighthouse, together with the glare of 
the bonfires which had been kindled on the coast, lent 
a weird beauty to wave, cliff and rugged shore. 

Mrs. Thorne’s cottage hung over the beach, and 
fiercely as the storm beat, she could not gaze at the 
boats and vessels drifting at the merey of wind and 
tide and remain idle. 

With her grey cloak wrapped around her, and the 
hood drawn closely about her face, she steod ready 
to do all in her power for the wrecked sailors, should 
they be cast ashore. 

Dismounting from his horse, Dumont secured the 
bridleand promenaded the beach. Ere long, Mrs. Thorne 
and the other bystanders had enough to occupy them, 
for by the Eddystone Light they saw a ship, with a 
foreign flag, dashed in a thousand pieces among the 
breakers, while the crew struggled to gain the shore, 
and when they were cast up by the billows—some 
faint from exhaustion, and some beyond all earthly 
care—none were more efficient in rendering aid than 
the new tenant of Highland Cottage. 

At length the tempest began to subside, the wind- 
musie sank into a lower key, the solemn voice of the 
thunder died away, and the clouds parted and went 
drifting in fantastic shapes over the sky, while the 
moon gleamed amid them like a nun’s face in the sha- 
dow of a shrouding veil. 

Then, when all but Mrs, Thorne had left the beach 
and she was on her way homeward, she met upon the 
wave-washed sands a tall figure, muffled in a loose cloak 
and wearinga plumedsombrero. both paused. Both 
stood as if petrified with wonder, while eye spoke to 
eye and heart to heart. 

“Ethel! Ethel!” cried Dumont, in a tone which 
would almost have called back a spirit from the silent 
land, “speak—oh, speak tome! Does the dead live, 
or can you not rest in your unhallowed grave at Lof- 
ton?” 

“ Peul, I never slept there! You and he, my hus- 
band—the man who wrecked my hopes, and then 
resolved to murder me—have been under a strong 
delusion, if you thought me mouldering to dust in the 
churchyard.” 

“* Mon Dieu! I must be mad or dreaming!” exclaimed 
Dumont, and he clenched his hands across his brow, 
as if to still the tumult of his brain, and continued: 
“I thought I had met Ethel once more face to face.” 

“You have, I am here—here, on the Plymouth 
coast, Paul Dumont.” 

“By my faith, 1 grow more and more bewildered. 
From the time when that villain wrested you from 
me at the very altar, I stealthily watched the pirate’s 
bride, or through spies I employed, kept myself in- 
formed of his movements. He had landed in London 
in a desperate mood, and from what he said at his 
haunts it was inferred he intended foul play. He 
appointed a meeting with you on Lofton Moor, and 
fearing the worst, 1 followed. An accident detained 
me, and it was midnight when I reached the desolate 


Where 


place. Ye gods! the scene burns in my soul now. 
‘The unquiet winds wailed among the heather, and 
the wap moon shone over you as you lay there, with 
your face glaring up cold and grey—dead—dead I 
could have sworn. I searched everywhere for the 
murderer, but in vain; at last I found one of his emis- 
saries lurking behind a great clump of furze bushes, 
and he told me the wretch had fled, leaving him to 
bury the body. Oh, the bitterness of that hour, 
Ethel! It deadened all my generous impulses, my 
better feelings—it changed a man whom you had 
thought worthy of your love toa fiend. On the lone- 
some moor, with your white face framed in masses of 
fair hair glimmering ata little distance, I vowed to 
devote my subsequent life to vengeance. Stern as 
Death, remorseless as Fate, I have followed him who, 
in addition to his other crimes, I believed to be your 
murderer. Nay, more, I marked the spot with a blood- 
red cross, and yearly, on the second of May, I have 
there renewed my oath, ending my solemn pilgrimage 
by a visit to your grave, and that where the old sex- 
ton assured me the child, who had pined herself into 
a quick consumption, slept by your side. To me it is 
the mystery of mysteries. I cannot bear this sus- 
pense—it is worse than torture!” 
“Listen, Paul, and I will explain. Knowing how 
desperate my husband was, and fearing the conse- 
quences should I meet him alone, my twin sister, 
Agnes, went with me to the trysting-place. When 
we saw him approaching, she begged me to conceal 
myself while she advanced to plead in my be- 
half. You recollect how strong was the likeness be- 
tween us, and it deceived him—fatally deceived him. 
‘Die, woman!’ he exclaimed, ‘you have been only a 
burden—you shall thwart me no more!’ and he 
plunged his stiletto into her heart. She gave a shriek 
that it chills my blood to recall, and sank down 
dead |” ' 
The speaker paused, and her tones were hoarse and 
unnatural, as she continued : 
“Oh, Paul; Paul, no language can paint the agony 
of this moment. I tried to dart forward and accuse 
him, but my limbs were stone. I attempted to speak, 
but my tongue was dumb. I have a confused recol- 
lection of hearing the sound of horses’ hoofs as they 
galloped past, and died away across the moor, but 
then the whole scene faded, and the remainder of the 
night wasa blank. When I awoke, a damp, grey 
morn had dawned, and gradually the truth came back 
tome. I rose and tottered on till I reached a spot 
where the blood-drenched heather and Agnes'’s dainty 
shoe stained with gore told a horrid tale, but she was 
not there. I soon, however, perceived a trail through 
the purple heath, and striking into it followed it till it 
wound across the high road and into the churchyard. 
Not in the family burial-place, but in a remote nook 
beneath the yew shadows, I found a new-made grave, 
and had no doubt the murdered Agnes lay under the 
fresh sod.” 
Again she paused, and dews of anguish beaded her 
forehead as she resumed: 
“That was a terrible era in my life, Paul. It 
thrills me with sharp pain to think of it, and I sin- 
cerely hope nobody dear to me may suffer what I did 
then. I could not shed a tear over my sister's grave, 
but my heart had a baptism of fire. The earth be- 
neath me was iron—the heavens above brass. I could 
not pray, for my wrongs had swept away not only my 
faith in human nature, but in God. If there were a 
Merciful Father, I reasoned, I should not be permitted 
to pass through such ordeals—and so the vulture at my 
heart-strings gnawed more and more piteously. Assoon 
as I could gain strength for reflection, I tried to think 
calmly of my lot, and mark out my future. A report 
had spread tlrough the neighbourhood that I had 
fallen a victim to my husband’s rage, and I resolved 
that neither he nor the country people should be un- 
deceived for the present. Agnes and I had been at 
the Manor House but a few days, as she had come 
down from London earlier than usual, on account of 
her fatherless child, who was quite ill, and thus far we 
had received no calls from our most intimate friends, 
These circumstances favoured me, and when the 
gentry, shocked at;the sad tidings, hastened to condole 
with Agnes, they found the Manor House forsaken, 
while in answer to their inquiries, the old porter, who 
shared my secret, declared that his poor mistress 
could never revisit her home,” 
“ And you—whither did you go?” 
“T dared not sail for any of the ports where he or 
his allies would be likely to drop anchor under some 
borrowed fing, and took passage &. America.” 
“America! Oh, Ethel.” 
“Yes, and for five years I was a stranger in a 
strange land ; but in my exileI awoke to new hopes 
and new aspirations. 1 had gone forth like Hagar in 
the wilderness, with my child, my little Lillian, and 
there the angel met me as he did the lonely bond- 
woman. I took up my abode with a poor widow, who 
poiated me to the Bible I had forgotten, the God I 


to find happiness, not in wild sch 

in doing what I could for the ie one 
Within a year I have returned to By) @ 
exerted my utmost efforts to benefit the gland, a 
I sailed, I would fain have taken Agnes ia" 
its dead father’s friends claimed it, and ae by 
afterwards. They, of course, were in my Sn 
and bore the corpse to Lofton, where they es 
beside the murdered Agnes. It wason thea: 
sary of my twin sister's death that I visited cae 
and after bathing it with my tears, took — 
across the ill-fated moor. Every step seemed fe 
treading on poor Agnes’s dust, and what = 
surprise when I met the murderer, Ho shrank y 
aghast, and with the memories of the pasteimmg 
me, ae my hand, and said: sa 

“*Thus—thus we meet! You reme 
second, six years ago ?” imber May fy 

“© Yes—yes! How shall I atone?’ he gasped 

“* Abandon your vile calling, your evil ASSOciaty 
repent—repent in sackcloth and ashes, and I 9 
haunt you no more.’” 

“Oh, Ethel, he and I were both there that nj 
I bade him meet me, and though he Would ag gi 
have set foot in Hades, he durst not disobey me, | 
have held his heart like a football, tossing it abont 
suit*my own pleasure; and it gave me & savaged. 
light to hear him say he had met something mp 
formidable than I on the dreary moorland, Phy 
have you never seen him since?” : 

“ No.” 

* And yet he is in London.” 

“Tn London ?” and the lady’s cheek blanched, 

“Yes; he is carrying out a bold scheme,” 

“ What is it?” 

“To win Madeline Verne, the great Swiss banks; 
daughter; and to this end he has established hing} 
in Belgrave Square, and is playing the gentleman, 

“Oh, Paul, I must see him! I am wildly anzigy 
to aseertain the fate of Clifford, our first-borns, 
Till he was three years of age ho was as bright ai 
promising a child as ever gladdened a parent's hext 
and no father could have regarded him with mm 
pride than the villain who had so many crime } 
answer for. Sometimes I used to hope his lowir 
Clifford would redeem him, but, alas, for these dreams 
—the dear boy was smitten with a terrible disa» 
and nove of us thought he could live, He recoveni 
but when health returned, reason was wanting; bs 
was pronounced a hopeless idiot. The tidings pond 
too much for me, and I sank into a slow, ner 
fever; when I was beginning to convalesce, I astel 
for my child, and received in reply a volley of eurss, 
and the announcement that as le would never brig 
up @ crétin for a laughing-stock and a pest, hell 
flung him overboard on his last cruise. I beliewt 
the assertion then, but—but in my wandering 
through the city I have met a lad whose faceal 
whose misfortunes remind me of him.” 

“Ay! I know—it is Kitt, the idiot boy.” 

“ Yes, yes; I mnst go to my husband and ask hia 
once more if the child is indeed dead.” 

“ Sacré! he will not tell you the trath; I can reval 
all you wish to learn. Exasperated at having sith 
an heir, he hired a ruffian to drown him, but I fomi 
him floating on the surface of the water, and 
him. He has had a hard lot, Ethel; he has bea 
kicked, and cuffed, and jeered at; has dragged abut 
the streets cold, hungry, and barefoot, and sometina 
has had a roof above his head, and sometimes slept it 
the open air.” 

“ Poor child, poor Clifford,” moaned the lady, al 
her tears fell like summer rain. “ I little thought th 
the idot flute-player, whom Lillian met inher walls 
and of whose playing she told me so much, wis i] 
own outcast son. But when I saw him, aod 
filthy as he was, I thought I could traces 
to the pirate chief; I made some inquiries then, and 
afterward when, at my request, he came to our how 
with his flute, and his answers served to confirma) 
suspicions, these meetings, and the memoriestie 
aroused, gave me such ashock, that my physidit 
prescribed change of scene, and I left London forth 
sea-shore; but I could not quit till I bad seats 
message for the lad to follow, and ;furnished may 
to defray hisexpenses. I am daily expecting him- 
oh, how shall I meet my long lost boy ?” si 
She turned from Dumont, and paced the beach, 
her half-smothered cry echoed out on the night wi 
When she again stopped beside Dumont, he 
earnestly : fro 
“There is a great contrast between yout 
ebildren, Ethel.” : 
“ Yes, so I thought, ere I was certals 
kindred of my daughter’s.” tore’ 
“ Lillian has grown upin an atmosphere of lors 
resumed Dumont; “ the tenderest care has su 0 
her wants, and developed her intellect and her # ze 
tions. But Clifford is not an idiot, I assure 8 
before he came to England, when he was weak had 
the effeets of asevere illness, a Jewish family 
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had doubted, the rest and peace of heaven. I learned 
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yes jmand tookhimin. They sent him 
fo tine in Paris, and the mists cleared 
pater 'g brain with wonderfulrapidity. Buta 
i non] settled on his benefactors ; their only 

 pesntiful Jewess, who had been lured into a 
dil and eloped with a dashing sailor 
geret to the ‘Iad’s acquaintance with her parents, 
i been cruelly deserted, and was a raving maniac 
a streets of London. The tidings fell heavily on 
hold, of which she had once been the pride 
In the course of a year her parents died of 
broken heart, and thus Clifford was thrown upon 
y in. Through all his sufferings, thanks 


id oY hoe 
ober one feeling has been strong in him.” 


«What is it?” 

soto of bis father. He came to London to dog 
his steps, and I set him on the viilain’s track. Mon 

:! he will soon know that the despised Kitt, whom 
jy and his comrades have had for an errand boy and 
slaughing-stock, is his son and heir. It has suited 
the child’s purposes to be regarded as a crétin, for he 
wuld thus be @ spy without arousing suspicion; but 
believe me, Ethel, under your training his heart and 
nin will be such as even you may be proud to own.” 

“J am rejoiced to hear that,” replied the woman. 
“God helping me, I will do my duty by the child, and 
ty tomake his subsequent life compensate for the 

of the past.” 

There was a brief silence, and then Dumont pro- 
weded to reveal the plans of the bold adventurer, who, 
with an assumed name and character, had been 
fguring at the West End as a gentleman of rank and 
fortune. He dwelt on old’ Leopold Verne’s infatua- 
tion, and Madeline’s repugnance to the match, and as 
beconcluded, said : 7 j 

“In spite of all her prayers and tears, in spite of 
her haggard face and wasting strength, her father, 
blind dupe that he is, has resolved to force her toa 
naiage with the man he knows as Victor de Vaudreuil. 
Bild, itis for you to avenge your wrongs now.” 

“T have nothirst for revenge, Paul; I have learned 
tofogive him. But I must save Madeline; I must 
povent this sacrifice.” 

“Hark ye, I came to London to trace his move- 
ments, and followed him to the Royal Academy, 
vhich I had seen him enter with Miss Verne, but 
thesight of your picture made me forgot my purpose. 
Discovering the artist’s name on the canvas, I flew to 
him and begged him to tell me who the originals 
wet, The information he gave me sent me off to 
Plymouth as fast as my fleet horse could carry me; 
but I will go back and spy out his plans, and when I 
smeonvinced that a suitable hour has arrived, sum- 
non you and Kitt, Adieu!” 

And wringing the lady’s hand, he mounted his 
seed once more and galloped away. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Ethel, as he disappeared, “ what 
svorld is ours, Strange meetings, strange partings, 
cast gloom or sunshine across our path. After years 
df peace, if not of happiness, startling revelations 
lave burst upon me; my lost boy is found, and his 
futher is to meet, not a mere phantom-bride, but a 
lining presence.” 

For a time she walked the sands, while her early 
love rose from its grave and hovered about her with 
dll the glamour which it had worn in her lost youth, 
but the voice of Lillian broke upon her dreams. 

a mamma,” she called, leaning from the 
Window, “FPanshaw says she wants you to come in 
oy the two sailors who were brought in here 
we dying !” 

Quick as thought the lady darted into the cottage 
and hastened to the chamber where her guests lay, 
with her housekeeper, waiting-maid, and serving- 
manto keep watch beside them, A single glance at 
their faces told that death had set his seal there, and 

bent over them wondering what far-off home 
Would be darkened, what far-off hearts bleed at the 
wreck on the Plymouth coast. 

Suddenly the bloodshot eyes unclosed and fixed on 
her with something appalling in their gaze. 

Oh, lady !” done, “why do you haunt us— 
why do youlook at us thus? Wehave wronged you, 
‘wronged you past forgiveness! I was our captain’s 
‘complice when he murdered you on Lofton Moor, 
‘ad my comrade flung your boy into the sea!” 

I~I am no phantom,” rejoined the woman, “it 
ete twin-sister whose blood was spilled at 

“What ! are you still alive—you whose face has 
Peered at me in the night-watch, and when I tried to 

7, memory in draughts of liquid fire ?” 
nis, s, and if it would be any comfort to your com- 
Pi @ may be assured my son was rescued from the 

A smile flashed ov. > dvi 
wen, and Bihel > an Sag countenances of the dying 
l a nBive yo%, too, as I hope to be forgiven when 
country. stand on the verge of the unseen 


jn the 
the house 


The sailors trembled; looking out on the eternal 


world, the bold, reckless sons of the sea felt their 
hearts sink; their lips parted, but they could scarcely 
articulate the words: 

“ Pray, lady, pray for our souls’ peace !” 

The woman sank down and lifted her eyes heaven- 
ward, and prayed earnestly for the dying men. 

As the prayer passed her lips, she glanced at the 
wrecked mariners ; they had just drawn their last gasp- 
ing breath, and she knelt beside the dead. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A RIDE THROUGH A WINDFALL. 
Not without some misgivings, but entirely un- 
suspecting the actual fate awaiting her, Paula advanced 
to the spot where Mr. Lorley was awaiting her, in 
the edge of the forest. 

“ Ah! there you are,” she said, as she saw him, “ I 
have brought you the food as promised.” 

“Oh! you have,” he replied, in’ a husky whisper, 
as he advanced to meet her. ‘‘ How kind you are!” 

He took the basket from her hand, and whirled its 
contents high among the tree-tops behind him. 

“ T have dined sumptuously during the last hour,” 
he exclaimed. “I have had my fill.” 

Paula stood aghast at this conduct. The words and 
actions of her admirer told her that his lamb-like*mood 
had passed away, and that he was now actuated by 
the spirit of a tiger. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. “ Do not be 
offended ; I could not come sooner—and, indeed, it 
has not been more than an hour beyond the time you 
specified. What has caused your violent manner ?” 


fiercely that she wiithed with pain. ‘“ I have been a 
witness of the interview between you and Mr. 
Champney !” 

“ You have ?” was all Paula could say, as her heart 
sank within her. 

“T have! There’s nothing more to besaid. I don’t 
want you to waste any appeals upon me—they can 
do you no good. Come!” 

“Come! Whither ?” and she shrank from him. 

“To the woods—to an unwilling bridal—to any 
place and any fate you please—if it so be that you 
come.” 

Paula’s sense of terror was too great to admit of any 
delay. She endeavoured to escape towards the camp, 
and commenced screaming wildly for help. 

A waggoner, who had been strolling in the woods, 
and was now on his return, came out of the forest 
near by at this juncture. 

Paula saw him, and repeated her wild cries for 
help. 

What, Miss Norwood, is it you?” he exclaimed. 
“ Off, villain!” and he advanced upon Lorley. “ No 
violence to this lady-——” 

The words gave place to blows, and a furious 
struggle ensued for a single moment, and then Paula's 
champion was felled insensible to the ground. The 
blood trickled from a wound over one of Lorley’s eyes, 
but he was otherwise uninjured, and remained the 
master of the field. 

“ There is no use in struggling against your fate,” 
he said ; “‘ you are wholly in my power, and nothing 
can save you.” 

The girl still continued to call for help. 

“There!” and he caught her up iu his strong 
arms, clasping his hand over her mouth. “ You may 
as well keep still. Do you take me fora boy oran 
imbecile. Sooner than allow you to escape I would 
strike you dead at my feet.” 

He bore her rapidly through the woods with as 
much apparent ease as if she had beenachild. Her 
cries were effectually suppressed, a choking sort of a 
moan being all she could utter. 

“To be married to-morrow, eh!” he exclaimed, 
fixing lis baleful eyes upon her, as he bore her deeper 
and deeper into the forest. 

“ How about the three monthsI am to have in 
which to pay you my addresses? Ha! ha! it is 
fortunate that you remembered your promise about 
bringing me the food, else I might not have been able 
to carry you off—only to kill youin the midst of 
your admirers.” 

At length Lorley came to a halt, and released her. 
She stood pale and trembling before bim. 

“ You might yell all night,” he said, “and no one 
would come to your aid here. For that reason, you 
had better keep quiet.” 

Paula shuddered at the menacing glance with which 
the words were accompanied. 

<* Well,” she murmured, after an awful pause, “ what 
do you want ?” 

He replied, in a single word, sharply and savagely 
uttered : 
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**T'll tell you,” and he seized her by the arm, so’ 





The girl grew faint with terror. 

_“T see all—realize all,” Mr. Lorley hastily con- 
tinued, “ fully comprehend that you are in love with 
Mr. Champney—that he is an old friend of yours— 
that you regard me as a toad and a viper, and that you 
will never love me. But the fact that you love him, 
and not me, will not save you. If you cannot be my 
bride willingly, you sliall be so unwillingly. It is 
easier to pour the waters of the Missouri into these 
plains than to change this resolve.” 

“Well,” the poor girl said, glancing around in the 
shadows with a vague hope of rescue, “what else 
have you to say to me?” 


“ Nothing—I have said my say. My horse is stand- 


ing here in the clearing, and action is now the watch- 
word. We must be far away from here before morning 
—leagues and leagues away in the direction of the 
Laramie Plains.” 

Paula could only sob convulsively, her emotions 
being too terrible for utterance. 

** Come,” Mr. Lorley repeated, “ there is no time to 
lose. Will you mouut of your own choice, or shall I 
be forced “ 

‘* No, no,” she interrupted, seeing that there was 
no help forher. “I will make the most of this ne- 
cessity.” 

He conducted her to his horse, and assisted her into 
the saddle. 

“Now, which course shall I take?” he queried 
aloud. “I had better go up Horse Creek a few miles, 
cross, and stretch across the plains in a new track, 
avoiding the main route. I will not mount just yet, 
Miss Norwood, not till we get out of the bushes.” 

“You persist, then, in your project? You will 
show neither mercy nor pity ?” demanded Paula. 
“You are determined to carry me into captivity ?” 

“Tmplacably determined. You may as well talk to 
death as to me.” 

He put the horse in motion, leading him away in a 
southerly direction. 

“ It's well that I madea reconnoissance on this end 
of the bluff,” he muttered, “or I should not know 
where we are.” 

For a long time he went on in silence, alternately 
watching Paula and searching out his route. 

At length he reached an elevated plain bordering 
the creek about a couple of miles above Mr. Elling- 
ton’s cabin. This plain was miles in extent, and 





covered thickly with bushes of two or three years’ 


growth—it being, in fact, a windfall, as the Western 
settlers call a track of woods which has been pros- 
trated by a tornado. 

The logs had been mostly cleared away, the winter 
after the prostration of the trees, by an enterprising 
company of lumbermen, but the plain was still strewn 
with a profusion of brush, and with young sprouts 
about as high as a field of sugar-cane fully grown. 

“T don’t like thjs vicinity,” muttered Lorley. “A 
windfall is a perfect retreat for every reptile and 
monster of the woods. Hark!” 

He distinctly heard the sharp barking of a wolf in 
the distance, as Graham had heard the same seund 
earlier in the night. He came to a halt, looking earn- 
estly around him. 

“ What do you say, Paula? Shall we continue on 
our way uptotheford? It can’t be more than a couple 
of miles further.” 

“Why do you ask me?” 

“Because it is possible that there may be peril in 
going through the wiudfall at such a late hour of the 
night.” 

“ You need not consult me,” replied Paula, bitterly. 
“Tcan bein no worse peril than that Iam in—not 
even among wolves.” 

“ Very well—if you can run the risk, I can. I dare 
say we shall have no trouble. If the current were 
not so rapid, I wquld undertake to swim the horse 
across here.” 

He resumed his way at the instant that the barking 
of the wolf was again heard. “This time it sounded as 
if nearer than before. It was soon followed by another 
bark, and then by another, till there was quite a chorus 
of their tones in the vicinity, and particularly in the 
rear of the travellers. 

“ The confounded beasts,” ejaculated Lorley, with a 
fierce emphasis. ‘They hide by day among the 
bushes and brush in these windfalls, and sally out by 
night upon tle plains and the more open portions of 
the wood. Their instinct is truly savage. I don’t 
doubt, now, but that these barks we hear are those of 
the public eriers among the wolves calling a grand 
meeting, or summoning the whole pack to a rendez- 
vous.” 

The barking of the wolves became frequent and 
fierce behind and beside the couple. A moment later, 
Lorley disturbed a wolf in the dense bushes he was 
compelled to pass throug*, and asharpand quick yell 
arose, almost under the horse’s feet, frightening the 
animal into a quick gallop, aud seriously disturbing 
both Paula and her abductor. 

“T think I’d better mount,” said Lorley, as he 
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checked the horse, and suited the action to the word 
by springing up behind his captive. “How still every- 
thing is—everything, I mean, but this fearful howling. 
I've half a mind to go back.” 

He drew rein and looked behind him, as a numerous 
succession of barks arose in that quarter, and was 
horrified by the sight that met his gaze—the dark 
forms and rustling steps immediately in his rear, and 
the fierce eyes looking out of the gloom. 

The wolves were in organized pursuit. 

It is well known that a single wolf, unless half- 
famished, is not dangerous, several conditions being 
requisite to bring out his true wolfish character. 
Before he becomes formidable he must be hungry, 
have the cover of night, and, above all, have a plenty 
of his fellows around him, to warm him up and excite 
him in the chase. Knowing that the locality he was 
in favoured all these elements of ferocity, Mr. Lorley 
at once conceived a lively anxiety for his personal 
safety. 

“ Look!” he exclaimed, while his horse pricked up 
his ears in affright. ‘ Those black rascals have taken 
the scent and are accumulating behind us.” 

“Well,” replied Paula, with a passive despair, “I 
do not know that they are more cruel than you.” 

Lorley removed his wig and beard, answering her 
remark with a scowl, and said: 

“IT have operated in that disguise long enough. 
Steady, Dick,” and he patted his steed, which gave 
signs of alarm. “I wish I had an old horse—this is 
skittish; and the danger is that the wolves will com- 
mence the chase as soon as we commence flight, 
unless there should be a scarcity of numbers.” 

He trotted along in silence for several minutes, 
keeping the horse under a strong pressure of the bit, 
and hoping that the threatened peril would be avoided. 
In passing down a short declivity, where there were 
but few bushes and brush, the wolves rushed into view 
on the brow of the descent, close behind Lorley and 
his captive, and the horse took fright, beunding 
through the valley and up the opposite slope at a 
terrible rate of speed. 

Tn less time than it takes to write it, the necessary 
impetus was given to the accumulated wolves, and 
they broke forth in full cry. 

“By heavens! we are in for it!” exclaimed Lorley, 
as the hue and cry of the eager animals fell upon his 
ears. “It’s a ride for life or death!” 

For the first time since her seizure Paula smiled, as 
she murmured ; 

“I do not fear them. They are scarcely as inhuman 
as you!” 

“Then I may find it expedient to resign you to 
their care, if the chase becomes warm!” responded 
the villain, with a sullen flashing of his eyes. “If it 
comies to the worst, it is clear that two is one too 
many for one horse !” 

There was no opportunity to continue this bitter 
and threatening soliloquy, for Lorley’s entire atten- 
tion was required in the management of his affrighted 
horse, and Paula had all she could do to cling to the 
saddle, Away they went like the wind, dashing 
through acres of brushwood, flying over stumps and 
logs, and every moment becoming more and more im- 
perilled, while in close pursuit came a yelping mass of 
wolves, insuch numbers that they fairly darkened 
the path, when an open space in the bushes permitted 
them to be seen. 

The situation of Paula and her captor speedily 
became perilous in the extreme. Fora while, Lorley 
had shaped the course of his steed, endeavouring to 
keep him headed towards the ford to which he had 
alluded; but the impracticability of the design wassoon 
made manifest. ‘The windfall became more and 
more impassable in that direction, the riders barely 
escaping, on several occasions, being swept from the 
animal's back by the bushes. 

“We must give the beast his own way,” he finally 
exclaimed. “ His instinct is better than our eyes in 
such an emergency as this.” 

The horse deviated so much from his first course 
that he was soon going towards the east, and still 
another change brought his head towards the west, 
80 that he was going back towards the bluff. 

Away! away! 

The clatter of the horse’s hoofs, the yelping and the 
snarling of the wolves, and the whirl and the chaos 
of such a mad flight, with the bushes whipping and 
snapping as the fugitives swept past, all made up a 
sceue of the most exciting description. 

On! onl 

Louder and fiercer became the barking of the 
wolves, as they warmed up to the instincts of 
the chase. The only thing which had kept: them in 
the rear until now, even with the unusval speed of 
Mr. Lorley’s powerful steed, was] the density of the 
bushes and the utter absence of anything like a clear 
path. Whenever the fugitives emerged into an open 
space, the panting leaders would come up abreast of 
the horse, exhibiting their red mouths and sharp 
fangs, continually snapping at the animal's legs and 
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interfered with their progress. 

Thus they dashed on, the pursued and the pursuers, 
in that awful chase. 

After passing through nearly the whole extent of 
the windfall, towards the east, the fugitives had tra- 
versed almost its entire breadth, in this mad flight 
towards the west. At last Lorley saw that he was 
returning towards the vicinity from which he had 
set out, and that he was already upon the east slope 
of the bluff. Knowing that no mercy would be shown 
him if the unmanageable horse should carry him into 
the midst of the waggoners, he experienced a sensa- 
tion that was very disagreeable, to say the least. 

“ Between two fires, sure enough !” he ejaculated, as 
he endeavoured to check the speed of his horse. 

“No matter,” replied Paula, taking courage from 
his discomfiture, “anything that is disagreeable to 
you at this juncture cannot fail to be pleasing to 
me!” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will make a friendly acquaint- 
ance with the wolves!” 

She understood the awful menace of his eye, but she 
did not shrink from it. 

As he looked back upon the yelling mass of wolves, 
now swelled to a countless throng, the expression of 
his countenance became as diabolical as anything 
could be. 

As we have indicated, the horse was now struggling 
up the east slope of the bluff, panting and exhausted, 
and the country was becoming more open at every 
step, so that it required but one glance for the quick 
eyes of the villain to take in his peril. 

“In seasons of danger,” he said, speaking with a 
fiendish calmness, as he caught the eye of Paula, “the 
good captain throws overboard a portion of his cargo 
to save the ship. 

* A chorus from the wolves, louder and fiercer than 
ever, seemed to welcome the diabolical suggestion. 

“What do you say ?” pursued Lorley. “Are you 
willing to take leave of me? Do you prefer the com- 
pany of those yelling fiends to mine?” 

Paula gave him a cold look of scorn as she delibe- 
rately replied : 

“T weuld sooner be with the wolves than with 
you!” 

“ You would ?” 

“T would!” 

“ Then go with them!” he said, as his face lighted 
up with a look of fiendish malice. ‘There !” 

He pushed her out of the saddle ! 

The poor girl was hurled prostrate on the ground, 
and did not escape without injury; but she had her 
eyes and thoughts fully about her at the moment. 
Gathering herself up with marvellous celerity, she 
sprang up into a tree beside which she found, herself, 
and which was limbed near the ground in such a way 
as to favour her ascent among its branches. 

A yell and a curse came from Lorley as he swept 
on. He had looked back with the horrible hope of 
seeing Paula tornto pieces, and of seeing the wolves 
halt for that purpose; but, instead, he had seen her 
reaeh the tree in safety. One of the foremost wolves 
had snapped at her clothes, carrying away a piece of 
her dress in his teeth; but she had not been injured 
by him. Half fainting and quite exhausted, she was 
nevertheless safe, as sho clung to the limbs of the 
tree, and regarded the moviug tide of wolves sweeping 
on in pursuit of her enemy. 

“On—on!” was the cry of Lorley to his jaded 
steed, as he placed himself firmly in his saddle. ‘‘ Who 
would have thought she had such presence of mind? 
She's far better off than I am at thismoment. I have 
been miserably unfortunate in this business. On, 
Dick, on !” 

The horse dashed on like the wind, still ascending 
the slope, now speeding across a clearing, and now 
picking his way among the trees. On, on he sped, 
leaving Paula far behind him, and on came the wolves, 
louder and fiereer than ever, and soon the leaders 
were so near the horse that he became as unmanageable 
as at any stage of his wild flight. 

And now an appalling spectacle fell upon the gaze 
of Lorley—one which drove the blood from his cheeks 
and overwhelmed him with terror. Only a few rods 
ahead of him, directly ahead, he beheld a yawning 
precipice, towards which his panting steed was flying 
like the wind. 

“Great heavens! how shall I avoid it?” was the 
exclamation that involuntarily arose to his lips. 
“ Whoa, Dick! Death and destruction——” 

A moment he struggled with all his might to ehange 
the course of his horse, and then one of the bridle- 
reins parted, the shock nearly hurlivg him from the 
saddle. The next moment, with that howling pack of 
wolves closer than ever behind him, he was so near 
the cliff that he could look down into the valleys and 
plains lying under its high brow. 

“ Lost—lost !” he shrieked, as he saw that the horse 
did not swerve from its direct course towards the 
“ Death before me—destruction behind !” 





flanks, and falling in the rear only when the bushes 


But at that terrible moment, as hi 
from a glance at the wolves, it feed ps Same bak 
tree ahead of him, directly in his course ie 
quickness of a flash of lightning, the desired ra te 
tion came upon him. He had barely time to di 
his feet from the stirrups and to sprin fay 
saddle when the horse dashed under the tree, ti 
time than it takes to record it, the animal das the 
on the other side, but riderless, Lorley 
at one of the lower limbs and had made his hold 
The next instant, as he ascended higher and }; 
among the branches, the horse plunged Pry 
descent, and the wolves passed under the tree ph 
rush and a roar—but Mr. Lorley was safe, . 

(To be continued) 
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“ T won’r wear it—I won’t—and there's no Use tlk 
ing any more about it;” and Elsie Graham tos d 
from her seat, and went to the window with a 
decided-looking face, leaving the costly necklaces in 
glittering heap upon the carpet. 

“Well, Ido declare,” said Mrs. Moreton, Bhs: 
marvied sister, lifting the flashing trinket from th: 
floor, and holding it up on the tip of her white § 
“you are absolutely astonishing—any other girl wom 
‘be half-crazy over such a gift as this, Why, 'ts 
worth a little fortune; look at these diamonds in th 
clasp, and the emeralds, like—like——” 

“ Witches’ eyes,” interrupted Elsie, spitefulty, 

“ Oh, Elsie,” continued her sister, “ how shocking! 
You really seem to have neither gratitude norg 
ciation. I tell you this is a royal gift—it did not ag 
less than twe hundred pounds.” 

“ Tf it cost two millions, ’twould be all the sams « 
long as Ralph Farmington presented it,” repli 
Elsie. 

Mrs. Graham, Elsie’s mother, rose from her seat ¢ 
this moment, and came forward, with the note tht 
had accompanied the necklace, and with which th 
had been wholly engrossed for the last two or thm 
minutes. 

“ What objections, my daughter,” she asked, wih 
severity, “can you have to Mr. Farmington?” 

“ Oh, a great many !” Elsie replied, drumming wih 
her fingers on the window-pane; “more than! m 
trouble niyself to enumerate—he’s old, and ugly, al 
dissipated, and stupid, and—well, I dislike him, ai 
that’s enough.” 

Mrs. Graham’s handsome face flushed ominous, 
and an angry light lit her grey eyes. 

Elsie,” she questioned, significantly, “you m 
member that your father failed last summer, do} 
you?” 

“Certainly, mamma.” 

“ And you know that Ralph Farmington is work 
his hundreds of thousands?” 

“ What does that signify ?” 

“ That you must accept him.” 

“T will not!” 

“ Elsie hd 

“ Mamma!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ What I say!” 

‘* Elsie, what if I command you?” 

* T shall refuse.” 

Mrs, Graham dropped into the nearest seat, and pt 
her laced handkerchief to her eyes. : 

“ Catherine,” she whimpered, addressing her mr 
ried daughter, “ you see how I am treated by that 
girl; and to think that I have loved, and watched 
over, and built my hopes upon her. Oh, dear, it ist 
bad.” te 
Mrs. Moreton brought the Cologne flask from 
table, and then said, sternly: 

“For shame, Elsie! how can you worry poor manne 
so, when you know her health is so delicate?” 
But Elsie said nothing, only went on drumming 
against the window, and tapping her little foot 4 
the carpet. But as her mother’s sobs increased, 
pride died out of her young face, and it grew gen 
and tender. 

“ Mamma,” 
mother, and kneeling down at her feet, 
I did not mean to be disrespectful.” 
Mrs. Graham looked up and wiped her eyes. “ 
“Ob, I’m so glad,” she said, “for itis “A 
sharper than a mph tooth, as Shakespeare s4y% 
have a thankless child.” . oo 

There was a twinkle of merriment in Elsie’ dark 

eyes, but she answered, seriously : 
““T'm not thankless, mamma; you 
love you, and how willing I have ® 
abide by your wishes.” : : 
I i inoe it, my daughter,” replied “" and 
warmly, bending her head toj drop 4 a ttl child, 
brow. ‘ You have always been 4 good, du 
j and for that reason, I was so sho 
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i afew moments ago. But you did 
at your we pee vil think better of it, my dear.” 
we shook her head, but her mother, affecting not 

ice i mt on: 
cr eal Mr. Farmington’s note, my love, it is 
ing, isn't it, Catherine? Such a Dillet-doux 
Md have turned my head completely, when I was 
we ‘My adored one,’ he says, ‘I have loved you 
‘ and traly, and if you think you can return my 
s if you intend to favour my suit, then, as a sig- 
aaa the emerald necklace to-night.’ Was ever 
aything more devoted, more gallant? You'll wear 
sp necklace, my love a , 

As she finished speaking, Mrs. Graham picked up 
fhe necklace, and essayed to clasp it round her daugh- 
wx's throat; but as the cold stones touched her, 
sie threw it off with a little shriek, and bounded to 
_ can't, I can’t,” shecried, “I would as soon 
ive Py serpent coiled about my neck—I can’t wear 


ne mother went to the table, and dropped it in the 
nother-of-pearl casket, with a darkening brow. 

“Very well,” she said, “you may have it your own 
my, | shall not force you. Now listen, I will give 
yuu your choice. Go to the ball to-night, and wear 
theemerald necklace, or take the stage this evening 
atthree for Hawthorne Cottage. Your grandmother 
is il—dying, it is said—I meant to have sent Mrs. 
Turifty down to nurse her, but you can go in her 
ded, if you like. I will give you till noon to 
decide,” and the angry lady rustled from the apart- 


t. 
“is. Moreton turned towards Elsie, holding up 
both jewelled hands in supplication. 

“Ob, Elsie,” she said, tremulously, ‘‘ you know what 
mother is—her word is inexorable—do pray don’t be 
folish, She'll certainly send you to Hzawthorne 
Cottage.” 

“1 don't care if she does,” said Elsie, sullenly. 

“But you will care when you get there,” her sis- 
ter continued. ‘I was there once, and such a place! 
Qh heavens, the thought of it chills my blood. An 
di, tumble-down house, in the middle of a lonesome 
valley, and an old woman as deaf as the grave. And, 
Bhie,” she continued, dropping her voice to a terrified 
viisper, “they have a spectre—a ghost—I saw it 
with my own eyes. Oh dear, it makes me faint—hand 
ne the Cologne, please.” 

“A ghost, Catherine?” said Elsie, reaching the 
task from the table. “I never heard you speak of it 
before.” 

“Mamma forbade me, and would now, but I must 
tllyou. It has haunted the valley for years, they 
ay. I saw it the very first night I stayed there, 
fom the window, a dreadful thing, wrapped in white, 
witha peaked cap on its head—and such a shrick as 
ituttered. Ob, it was awful; I fainted away, and pa 
lad to bring me home the very next day. Don’t 
think of going there, Elsie, you wouldn’t live a week, 
ind besides, you'll miss all the gay balls and every- 
ting. Be sensible, now, and wear the necklace to- 
tight, and everything will be nice and comfortable. 
You will, now, wont you, dear?” 

“Don't talk any more to me, Catherine ; leave me, 
please, I want to think.” 

Mrs, Moreton left the room, and Elsie sat down by 
the open window, and leaned her head upon her 
band, The ghost! If Elsie’s character had one fault, 
twas too great a tendency to believe in the super- 
uatwal, or rather, too great a liking for things that 
Were mysterious and marvellous. Many a night 
would she leave the gay drawing-room, and sit by the 
litchen fireside, and listen to Mrs. Thrifty’s wonder- 
fultales of ghosts and goblins, and then steal up to 
ber chamber, and hurry to bed, frightened at the sight 
dherown shadow. But this spectre of Hawthorne 

age Was a reality—her sister had seen it. It 
— Very dreadful; and then the old, tumble- 
Pi house, and her grandmother there dying. The 
ought of such accumulated horrors made her shudder 
eo open daylight. What could she do? 

Ree a towards the mother-of-pearl casket, and 
pe sas Spring. It flew open, revealing the 
the loo gleaming on their bed of snowy satin. Then 

e ked from the window, towards the Farmington 
om with its brown stone front, and magnificent 
oe She might become its mistress. The 
wermants, ee: gorgeous furniture, and obsequious 
thenmto be + apr equipages, might all be hers, but 
Dire soul is wife—Ralph Farmington’s wife. Her 
mg shrank from such a fate, with a shudder 

“No Saenten — awakened. 

» Bue Said, decidedly, rising to her feet, as the 

Hoe ght flashed down onthe red amaryllis 
below end the great fragrant roses in the garden 
W,"Tean't do it—Ican’t sell myself. I'll go t 
mthorne Cotta sell myself. I'll go to 

d at th ig, and brave the ghost first. 

. sae rm .* — day she started, with 
Mile Type ng & few changes of apparel, and 
ter litte Italian hound, Flora. ‘The old stage-coach 


lumbered on, tediously enough, and it was midnight 
before she reached the place. Elsie had fallen asleep, 
with Flora in her arms, when the gruff voice of the 
driver awakened her with : 

“Here we are, miss; what shall I do wi’ the 
trunk ?” 

She started up, and looked out into the silent night. 
A full moon was shining, revealing the wild waste of 
desolate country, and surrounding them with weird and 
startling distinctness. Elsie clasped her hands with 
an involuntary shudder. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “what a strange, lonely 
place. It must be dreadful to live here !” 

“Should say ’twas, miss,” responded the driver, 
unstrapping and taking down the trunk. “ And they 
do say,” he continued, as he mounted to his seat, 
pointing over his shoulder with the butt of his whip, 
“as they’sa ghost thar—looks like it, anyhow—whoa, 
get up, Sam!” 

Elsie, following the direction in which he pointed, 
beheld a large burying-ground, dotted over with white 
tomb-stones, and just beyond it, an old, mossy-roofed 
house, with bristling chimneys and peaked gables, all 
festooned and wreathed with ivy, and half shut from 
view by dusky clumps of hawthorn, from which 
white tufts of bloom hung out, like beckoning hands ; 
the cloudless moonlight giving the whole scene a dim, 
spiritual aspect, that was absolutely appalling. The 
girl caught her breath, with a cold shudder at her 
heart. 

“ Oh, sir,” sho began, turning again to the driver ; 
but the old stage was rumbling down the road, with 
the driver on his box, flourishing his long whip. 

There was no use in calling—he could not hear. 
There she stood in the middle of the lonesome valley, 
with the spectral stones of the haunted graveyard in 
full view, her trunk at her feet, and her whining dog 
in her arms, at the solemn hour of midnight. At first 
she grew deadly faint, the earth seemed to reel be- 
neath her feet, but in a little while the better part of 
her nature got the mastery. 

“ Well,” she said, putting down the little dog, and 
patting his head, “ we're in a pretty fix, Flora, aren't 
we? Ican’t carry my trunk—I must leave it; and if 
some one runs off with it, my wardrobe will beseanty, 
that’s all. We can’t spend the night in this lonesome 
valley, that’s certain. We must try to get under that 
queer-looking roof yonder somehow—'tis better than 
none. Come, Flora.” 

She drew her trunk a little to one side, under the 
shadow of a clump of hawthorns, and then started on, 
her hound pressing close beside her. 

For a yard or two they got on bravely, but as the 
shadows deepened, and the melancholy gurgle of the 
brook grew louder, Elsie began to glance over her 
shoulder with nervous dread. 

A sudden wind sprang up, tossing the hawthorn 
boughs in all manner of fantastic attitudes, and a 
solitary owl hooted dismally from a neighbouring hill. 
The dog crouched down at Elsie’s feet, whining 
piteously. 

The poor girl, nervous, and almost ill from fatigue 
and loss of sleep, was half beside herself with fear. 
What should she do? Goon, by that dark, spectral 
graveyard, into the weird shadows of that dismal old 
house, or turn back into the gloom and silence of the 
hawthorn grove? 

Sho stood perfectly still, her hands clasped hard to- 
gether, her eyes widely distended, faint, trembling, ir- 
resolute. 

All at once, on the silence of the midnight hour, 
an awful shrick arose—hoarse, fiendish—and right 
before her, barring her very path, as it paced up and 
down before the graveyard, its peaked cap plainly 
visible in the moonlight, its white garments trailing, 
Elsie saw a ghost. With a faint cry for help, sho 
went down, for the first time in her life, in a deadly 
swoon. 

* * * * . 

When sheawoke to consciousness again, the autumn 
sunlight streamed in upon her, softened and enriched 
by the heavy crimson curtains that shaded a lofty 
window. 

She lay upon a downy couch, heaped with lace pil- 
lows, in a chamber gorgeously furnished. 

Her eyes wandered from ‘object to object, in utter 
bewilderment, resting now upon a marble Minerva, 
or the evening fire that glowed upon the granite 
hearth. 

Slowly the truth broke upon her—she was 
not at home—that was not her own chamber. Slowly 
the torturing memory of the past night came back, 
and she put her hand to her head, with a pitiful 
cry. 

A tall man, wrapped in a garnet-coloured velvet 
dressing: gown, arose from his seat behind the heavy 
curtains, and approached the bed. 

“Thank God,” he murmured, bending over her 
until his long beard swept her cheek, “ she will re- 
cover, the terrible swoon is over.” 





At the sound of his voice, Elsie opened her eyes. 





“ Where ain I?” she murmured, her eyes full of 
vacant wonder; “ what does all this mean?” 

“You are with friends, child, who will take care 
of you until you are well. Shut youreyes now, and 
sleep.” 

He was turning from her, but she put out her 
hand to detain him. 

“No, no; don’t go away! 
where I am.” 

He drew a chair to her bedside, and sat down. 

“Feverish still,” he murmured, taking her wrist 
between his thumb and finger, “but her mind must 
be quieted.” Then bending over, and soothing her 
brow as he spoke, with a touch that was strangely 
gentle and mesmeric, he asked, “Child, do you re- 
member last night ?” 

Elsie thought a moment, and then grew deadly pale. 

“Oh, yes,” she murmured, “'tis all clear now; I 
was coming to grandmother’s, and the driver left 
me all alone, at midnight, in the valley, and—and 
—I saw aghost. Oh, it was so dreadful !” and she hid 
py in the pillow, faint and trembling in every 
limb. 

He poured some cordial in a small crystal glass, 
and raising her head on his arm, held it to her lips. 
She drank it, and a flush came to hen pale cheek. 

“ And you really saw a ghost ?” he continued, with 
a strange twinkle in his eyes, as he resumed his 
seat. 

Elsie began to tremble again. 

“Oh, please don’ttall about it,” she said, “it makes 
me ill. Yes—yes—lI saw it.” 

“ You are sure it was a ghost? Don’t you think 
you might have been mistaken ?” 

Elsie shook her head solemnly. 

“ Let me convince you of your error.” 

And with asmilethat showed a set of dazzling white 
teeth behind his dark moustache, he arose and stepped 
into an adjoining room, returning almost instantly 
with the veritable peaked cap upon his head, and the 
white gown trailing at his feet. 

Elsie gave a little shriek, and shut her eyes. 

“Open your eyes,” he said, “and look at me—I 
want you to be thoroughly convinced—I am the ghost 
you saw. For years it has been my custom to walk 
up and down that valley at night; it isa grand, sug- 
gestive spot, and I like it—especially when it is 
wrapt in the mystic silence of midnight. Generally, 
I wear this white gown and cap; hence the story of 
the ghost—or the Spectre of Hawthorne Valley, as 
it is called. I have not troubled myself to contra- 
dict it. If people choose to be fools, I am not to 
blame.” 

Elsie blushed to the very tips of her fingers. He 
saw it, and hastened to add: . 

“Pardon me. I do not wonder that a young girl, 
placed in such a situation, should be dreadfully fright- 
ened. But whatisit? I see that you are not yet 
satisfied.” 

“ The shriek,” Eslie murmured, “I cannot account 
for that.” 

He smiled and gave a low, peculiar whistle. Al- 
most on the instant Elsie heard a rustling sound, and 
a large raven flew into the room and perched upon 
his shoulder. 

“My Mephistopheles,” he said, with another of his 
illuminating smiles. ‘‘Come, sing for the lady, pet.” 
And forthwith the bird uttered that shrill, fiendish 
cry that had chilled the poor girl’s heart in the lonely 
valley. 

She shuddered, and motioned with her hand for 
him to take it away. 

“Fly away now,” he said, making a circle with his 
hand, and as the bird obeyed, he turned again to 
Elsie and began smoothing her forehead with his soft 
fingers. 

“ Now,” he said, gently, ‘you can rest—your mind 
isat ease. It was like a terrible vision, I know, but 
like all such things, it can be accounted for when we 
get at the right end. Poor Toph and I were the un- 
conscious offenders. I heard your cry, and soon came 
upon you lying on the ground, stark and cold, with 
the little dog whining beside you. I suspected the 
cause, and brought you here to my house to atone for 
the injury [had done. Your dog is cared for, your 
trunk has been brought up, and I am at your com- 
mand to convey any intelligence you may wish to 
send to your friends.” 

“TI thank you, sir,” Elsie managed to articulate. 
‘“*T am sorry J have been so foolish, and caused you 
so much trouble. I was going to my grandmother's 
at Hawthorne Cottage, when the stage put me down. 
I will rise and dress now, if you please. I must go to 
the cottage at once.” 

“ Not this evening—yon are not able.” 

“ Oh yes, Iam. I will get up at once.” 

“ Let me see you make the attempt.” 

Elsie’s cheek flushed, and she made a quick effort 
to rise, but a sharp pain in her head and a dull aching 
in all her limbs compelled her to fall back with a 
half-suppressed cry of pain. 
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“You might .s well obey me,” he said, smiling and 
smoothing baek the tangled curls from her throbbing 
temples; “I am the better judge—your fright and 
exposure last night have affected you more than you 
are aware. You must keep perfectly quiet for the 
present.” 

“ But,” Elsie murmured, “ my grandmother is ill— 
dying—and needs me.” 

“ No, she doesn’t need you. She is in the hands of 
a good nurse. My housekeeper has been with her for 
two weeks. She is blind and entirely deaf, and would 
not recognize you at all, So try and content yourself 
—it is the speediest way of recovering. Now I will 
ride up to the cottage and inquire for your grand- 
mother, and leave word for the doctor to come up to- 
night. In the meantime Jane will attend to you, and 
you must try andsleep. Good evening.” 

He was leaving the apartment, but turned at the 
door and asked, abruptly : 

“ Will you be good enough to tell me your name ?” 

“ Elsie Graham, sir.” 

* And mine is Arthur Rutherford.” 

Elsie started on her pillow. The name was very 
familiar. Over and over again had she heard her 
mother speak of this self-same man—of his high and 
haughty family, and his almost fabulous wealth—of 
his strange isolation from the world, attributed, by 
gossips, to some early disappointment that had em- 
bittered his life. And here she was in his house, 
utterly dependant upon him. It all seemed likea 
wild dream; but as she lay there, in the soft crimson 
glow of evening, with the costly pictures and images 
looking down upon her, she felt a strange, unspeakable 
content. Dreaming and wondering, and watching the 
glowing fire, she fell asleep; and when the master of 
the house returned, he found her in a placid slumber. 

* 7 * 7 * 


Elsie’s illness was even more serious than Mr. 
Rutherford had feared it would be. For three weeks 
she lay utterly unconscious, murmuring incessantly 
about an emerald necklace, and it was far on into the 
fifth week before she was able to sit up. But at last 
she rallied from the terrible shock her délicate system 
had received, a faint flush stole back to her fair cheek, 
and something of the old brightness to hereyes. She 
looked extremely lovely one October evening, her 
slender figure robed in a white wrapper, fastened at 
the throat by a small pear! cross, with a few crimson 
buds in her dark brown curls. A tidy maid had 
dressed ber, and pronounced her charming, and in all 
probability Mr. Rutherford thought the same thing as 
he entered the room to inquire if she felt strong 
enough to go down to dinner; for he paused on the 
threshold and gazed upon her with a flash in his dark 
eyes that madehim look ten years younger. 

Elsie rose up to grect him. 

“Icame up to knowif you are strong enongh to 
go down to dinner, Miss Graham,” he said. “ It would 
be a rare pleasure to have so fair a face at the head of 
my lonely table.” 

Elsie assured him that she was fully equal to the 
exertion, and added : 

“IT am glad you have come up, Mr. Rutherford; I 
have been wishing to speak to you all day. I can 
never express my gratitude to you for all the kindness 
you have shown me; but I am quite well now, and 
must go to my grandmother.” 

“Child, your grandmother died two weeks ago.” 

“Died two weeks ago!” Elsie exclaimed, in sur- 
prise, “and I did not see her!” 

“She would not have known you. I went to see 
her repeatedly, and endeavoured to make her under- 
stand that you were coming, but it was impossible; 
her mind was entirely gone. She had every care and 
attention—my women were with her to the last—aad 
I follewed her to the grave myself.” 

“Oh sir, I thank you!” 

“There is no need—she was an old friend and 
neighbour of mine, and I merely did my duty. Her 
will, drawn up a long while ago, is now in my hands. 
Her property goes to Elsie, youngest daughter of 
George and MatildaGraham. Yourself, I presume ?” 

Elsie gave a quick start of surprise. 

“Me, did you say?” 

“Yes; and the property is considerable—a farm 
somewhere in the country, some railroad stock, two 
or three thousands in bank, and the cottage ; but that’s 
a tumble-down concern, only fit for the bats and 
owls.” 

Elsie sat with her eyes bent upon the glowing fre, 
trying to realize the truth that she was an heiress— 
at least on a small scale. He watched her intently, 
with a quiet smile on his handsome face. 

“ And now, Miss Graham,” he said, at last, “if you 
a allow the question, what do you intend to 

'O " 

Elsie sighed, and leaned her head on hor hand. 

“Go back home, I suppose,” she answered, sadly. 

He continued to watch her, a strange, anxious ex- 
pression kindling in his eyes. After a while he said, 
abruptly: 


“Miss Graham, will you allow me to ask youa 
question ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“While you were ill you talked incessantly of an 
emerald necklace ¥ 

He pausedand looked up hesitatingly. Elsie blushed 
deeply, and said: 

“Oh yes; just before I left home I was honoured 
with a proposal after this wise: the gentleman sent 
me a magnificent emerald necklace, stipulating that I 
should wear it on a certain evening if I favoured his 
suit. I refused to wear it, and mamma was very 
much provoked, which caused it to run in my mind, 
I suppose.” 

“'Then you didn’t wear the necklace ?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ And what became of it ?” 

“ Mamma sent it back, I suppose. TI left home im- 
mediately. Indeed,” she added, with another blush, 
“to tell the truth, mamma banished me to Hawthorne 
Cottage as a punishment for my obstinacy.” 

Mr. Rutherford laughed—such a gay, merry laugh, 
that his housekeeper, entering at the moment to warn 
them that the dinner-bell had rung, regarded him with 
wide-eyed wonder. 

Elsie went down and presided at the princely 
board, and the next day she made her arrangements 
to return home. She would set out on ,the following 
morning. 

At twilight she sat down by the lofty window to 
think. 

Below her outstretched the alluvial fields, the 
orchards and the garden, its marble floras gleaming 
strangely in the dusky shadows, and its fountains 
plashing a dreary, melancholy masic. 

She glanced around the gorgeous room, and sighed 
a sigh of real regret. Her stay in the home of Mr. 
Rutherford had fbeen like a pleasant dream, but she 
was awake now—going back to the old home, the old 
life, to-morrow. 

She sighed again. 

Just at that moment a lad entered, bearing a small 
package on a silver salver. 

She took it with trembling curiosity, and saw that 
it was directed to herself. 

With fluttering fingers she broke the seal and un- 
folded it. 

A small ebony casket fell out, and a note. 
opened it, and read: 





She 


“Etsre,—I cannot keep the truth from you any 
longer. I love you—as truly and tenderly even as 
you deserve to be loved. I have been a lonely man 
for years—isolated from the world, as I thought, for 
ever. 

“In my early youth I loved blindly, and was 
bitterly deceived. I thought my heart was dead—my 
trust in woman gone, But you came into my darkened 
home, Elsie, like a messenger of peace and love, 
shedding sunlight from your silvery wings. I love 
you, Elsie. Can you learn to love me in return? Will 
you restore my lost youth, and make my home a 
Paradise ? 

“ Your story of the emerald necklace gave mo this 
idea. Ienclosea little gem. If you think you can 
ever learn to love me, Elsie, wear it on your bosom 
to-night when you come down tosupper. If not— 
well, never mind. Good-bye. 

“ArTHUR RUTHERFORD.” 


Elsie was as white as the robe she wore when she 
had finished reading the lctter. For a moment or 
two she sat silent, her hands pressed hard against 
her heart. Then a soft, tender flush rose to her 
cheeks, her lips parted, and tears slid slowly from her 
eyes. 

of Yes,” she murmured, in a voiceintensely thrilling, 
“T see it allnow. Ilove him—to leave him would 
break my heart.” 

As she spoke she unclasped the casket and took 
out a slender spray of pearl lilies. As the light 
flashed on the delicate gem, the tea-bell rang, and 
with trembling, happy haste she fastened it in her 
bosom. 

A week later there was a terrible bustle in Elsie’s 
home. 

“ Catherine, for heaven's sake ring for Abigail, and 
get my new silk!” panted Mrs. Graham, rushing into 
her daughter’s room. “ Here’s Elsie come home and 
Arthur Rutherford with her—and she says they are 
engaged. Oh, dear, I’m flurried almost to death— 
such surprises !” 

Elsie came singing up the stairway, her hat swing- 
ing from her arm. Her mother drew her into the 
room and nearly smothered her with kisses. 

“ Now,” she said, “my love, go put on your pink 
silk. I can’t bear to see you in that horrid dress.” 
“Oh, mamma,” laughed Elsie, “I won Arthur in 
my old wrappers—I may as well go on wearing them 
now,” 

“ She's as incorrigible as ever, Catherine,” said her 





“Let her alone, mamma,” said Mrs, Moreton ase 
all, it seems she can out-manage you or me," ' ter 
And it appeared go in truth; for the nex} 
Elsie went back to Hawthorne Valley ths Week 
Arthur Rutherford. Ron 
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CHAPTER CLVIL 


How shocking must thy summons 

To him that is at ease in his en 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure he 
Js quite unfurnished for the world to come!” 
In that dread moment how the frantic soul 
Riives round the walls of her clay tenement: 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help— 
But shrieks in vain. 





Bair, 

Tue viscount and Dick looked at them inquiriagly 
but the sunny smiles on the countenances of tire bein 
they so devotedly loved assured them they had : 
thing to fear. _ 

“ We will all come!” they observed, 

“ Say, rather, follow!” said Annie, taking thos 
or Digby and her brother. “ Lucy and Charles bal 
better go before!” . 

uj have it!” exclaimed Dick joyously ; “ theeoliad 
has arrived ?” 

His sister nodded assent. 

“ And has forgiven Mary?” 

“Right again !” she replied. 

“Nothiog like my recipe, after all!” continnod its 
young man, who, between ourselves and onr reales 
felt considerably relieved at the happy termination ¢ 
an affair which of late had looked so unpromisiag; 
* how does the old fellow seem? But I need not ash 
bile and the gout—his daughter's presence the only 
remedy—eh ?” : 

“How can you speak so lightly ?” said Annie, n. 
proachingly. 

“Because my heart is light!” replied the youngmm, 
“Charles will be happy—Mary wili be happy aor! 
An obstinate old martinet,” he added, “to cause a» 
much uneasiness !” 

On approaching the chestnut tree, Lucy and he 
companion met Colonel Fitzgerald coming towarisile 
house. 

“ There !” exclaimed the kind-hearted girl: “the 
is the surprise I promised you! Have I kept » 
word ?” 

“ Like an angel as you are!” was the gallant reply. 

No sooner did the ex-consul behold his son-in-hs, 
than he drew himself up with great dignity : he col 
not yet understand how an} man should presumet 
love his child without his permission. 

“ Father!” whispered Mary, “you will not lan 
my happiness incomplete ?” 

There were few requests which at that moment le 
could have denied her. 

** And old man’s blessing, I am aware,” he said, « 
tending his hand to his son-in-law, “is not woth 
much; I have therefore come to offer it, insteadd 
waiting till you solicited it! Make my girl happy, aad 
let us forget the past.” 

Charles dutifully assured him that every energy of 
his life should be devoted to that end; and te 
warmth and gratitude with which he expressed his 
self so won apon the feelings of the ex-consul, that le 
even condescended to take his arm, good-|vumourelly 
leaving his cane for Lucy to carry—"a fitting puuish- 
ment,” he observed, “ for the trick she had assisted 
play him.” : 
Dick, who, in the absence of his father, consider 
himself as the head of the establishment at Mout 
Vernon, welcomed his new guest with the most perfect 
ease, and insisted on his taking up his abode fors iy 
or two at least with tliem. 
The old gentleman, with his usual stately courtey; 
would have declined the offer; but scarcely had the 
words “trouble” and “ inconvenience” cocagel © 
lips, than the young sailor cut him short by 
assuring him that his rooms had been ready se" 
days. a 
The colonel looked at him sharply ; he was om 
those men who did not understand badinage. fing” 
“ T relied upon your good sense and natural feeling 
i : i t to disturb tle 
continued the speaker, anxious no iced! 
newly-cemented peace; “ and I was not decel pi 
During the evening, Mary ventured to inquire ie 
intelligeuce had been received of the arm 


cousin. fe = 
“ The puppy !” exclaimed her father; a bor 
believe me—not that the circumstance has ip 


me—at least not materially—tie idiot absolutely 
married to some artful, designing ies ee 
passage home! I am glad of it now, 

“ heartily glad of it !” ae bot 
Dick looked rather blank at the intelligent 





mother, despairingly. 


the arch glances of Lucy and his sister told him 
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i elinquency of his nepkew—and 
der sh — the aye he oaniiaioh rade had 
ye ht such & change in the colonel’s feelings. 
ef ther of Mary would not hear of her husband 
ore as he proposedfto his family in the north ; 
-* reconciliation was yet too recent for his son- 
ae to oppose his wishes. Bort 
uNo—no! young gentleman! said the colonel; 
«er fortune has to be settled first! My daughter 
gust not be introduced to her husband’s family as a 
™ 
re in vain that Charles assured him that he 
ras already sufficiently rich—that fortune in marrying 
iicchild wasthe last of his considerations. The old 
an listened to him as he would to any other declara- 


0 . . . JZ 
rs wade under similar circumstances—but adhered 


tion de 
 hisown opinion. 
+e ely arranged that all the party in two 
iyys should return to London together. ; 
Whilst happiness rewarded at last the long-suffering 
{fice and her son, itis*time that we return to the 
iity husband and yet more guilty Athalie, whose 
appeal to the Cour de Cassation had been rejected, 
nd who now awaited in the prison at Rouen the 
fitting doom of lier career of wickedness. : 
Atalate hour on the same night, two vehicles 
dove into the capital of the ancient Neustria—or 
Normandy, as it is more modernly called: the first, 
slaxwiously furnished equipage, contained the Earl 
@Moretown. He had been passing several weeks at 
te baths of Ingouville, to lay in a stock of health 
previous to his departure for Italy. Another motive 
jor his stay there was the necessity of being within 
afew hours’ post of England whilst his future position 
ws being arranged between his lawyers and those of 
600. 
Potepataat poiusS once settled, he was on his 
mate to Paris, where he intended to pass a few days. 
His confidential valet and two footmen comprised 
hissuite. As for the governess, he had never thought 
itworth while to makea single inquiry respecting 
hersince the hour of her departure from the abbey. 
Thelandlord of the Lion d’Orand a crowd of waiters 
ssisted the peer to alight, and ushered him intoa 
cnfortably-furnished apartment, bowing, as French 
lndlords and waiters know how to bow to those 
gustswho travel with all the distinctive marks of 
wealth, 
“Will milor sup ?” inquired the obsequious host. 
“No!” replied the earl; “ but you must not be the 
ser from my waut of appetite—chargeme as if I 
bad.” 


‘The master of the Lion d'Or felt better pleased than 
ithe had partaken of his fare. 

“Let me be called at an early hour!” continued the 
traveller. “Iam anxious to reach Paris in time for 
the opera! My valet will arrange respecting post- 
horses.” 


"Oui milor 

“And now show meto my room! 
ix, at the very latest.” 

Halfan hour later, and the heartless husband of 
Alte was sleeping as calmly as though conscience 
vere a fable, and the retributive justice which sooner 
tr later punishes our misdeeds had no terrors for him. 

Meanwhile a very different scene was passing in the 
cll of the wretched Athalie. The second vehicle 
vhich entered Rouen contained the executioner of the 
partment, who had been summoned to perform his 
tearful office on the following day. 

There are many who consider the executioner as a 
necessary evil. No evil is necessary—the very term 
condemns it; the punishment’ of death is gradually 
disippeating from the codes of Europe. ‘lhe time 
vill come when mankind will look back with horror 
ou the period when one crime was expiated by another. 
Even in the case of Athalie, her greatest punishment 
would have been to live. To anature like hers, tae 
lilure of her deep-laid schemes of hatred and 
‘grndisement—the torment of knowing that those 
tte bad laboured to destroy wero happy—must have 
Moved worse than the scaffold. 

teat as were her agonies, she felt that a few hours 
uust decide them ; and derived a sullen satisfaction 
trom the consciousness. 

lo France, the condemned criminal—from a mistaken 
Satiment of pity—is never informed of the exact day 
tation tilla few hours before it is to take place. 

ithe dead hour of midnight, the chaplain, attended 

governor of the prison, enters the cell, whose 
inmate may then su the few brief 
Wonenisleft. brig} 

_ The governess was pacing the narrow limits of the 
a Vaulted chamber to which her footsteps were 
}. teflecting on the past—that past which had 

wo Promised go fair a futuro; her dark eyes had 
mend ir lustre, and their expression became fixed and 
lar like those of a person whose mind is absorbed 

the engrossing thought. The daily exhortations 


Remember— 


’ Priest Who visited her had failed to touch her 
iTepentance had not reached it; the cold 


philosophy of the school of which she professed herself 
a disciple had hitherto sustained her. She dared not 
believe—for with the weight of crime upon her soul, 
to believe was to despair. 

“ When will it end?” she murmured; “ I am weary 
of glaring like an imprisoned wolf upon these cold, 
senseless walls—of meeting the curious, pitying gaze 
of those who watch moe! Fobdls!” she added, “ to 
think that death is a punishment! Death!” she 
repeated, “ sleep—the calm, deep sleep of annihilation ! 
The madmen! I would weep were my prison doors 
unbarred, and the world free before me.” 

Death! Its terrors are not in the grave, but in the 
gaze of the senseless multitude who assemble to make 
a holiday—its pollution is in the rude grasp of the 
executioner—not in the swift.stroke of the axe. 

“ What matters where Iam laid ?” she reflected ; 
“T have none to mourn for me—the step of affection, 
were I buried ’neath a shrine, would never seek my 
grave—the elements into which my body is resolved 
will be my tomb! Wouldmy spirit could direct their 
strength!” she added, fiercely; “it should wreak 
destruction on my enemies !” 

The feeling of hatred for the unoffending Alice was 
unsubdued, and the thought that she had escaped her 
inflicted a greater pang than her approaching fate. 

The sound of footsteps was heard in the passage 
leading to her cell—her ear caught it instantly. 

“They come!” she said, with a ghastly smile; 
“ they shall find me prepared. Courage, Athalie! be 
constant to the last !” 

The door opened, and a venerable ecclesiastic, wear- 
ing the stole over his soutain, appeared upon the 
threshold. Behind him was the governor of the prison 
and two attendants with lights. 

“Enter!” said the prisoner, firmly ; “I have been 
long expecting you!” 

“ You guess my painful errand, then ?” observed the 
old man, in a tone of deep commiseration. 

“Tseldom guess at anything!” was the reply; “I 
know it! You come to tell me that a murder is about 
to be committed under the mask of justice ?” 

“ Murder !” repeated the priest. 

“ How else do you designate tho taking of a fellow- 
creature’s life?” coolly demanded Athalie. 

Vainly the chaplain attempted to impress upon 
her mind that the solemn act of human justice was a 
sacrifice, and not a murder. The wretched woman 
heard him patiently to the end, but without being 
convinced. 

“ Sophistry—sheer sophistry!” she replied ; “ you 
term my death a sacrifice to justice! Can there be a 
sacrifice without a victim? The faith you profess is 
illogical, and the Being you serve——” 

“ Hold!” exclaimed the priest, his voice trembling 
with emotion; ‘‘do not profane the last hours of exist- 
ence by blasphemy and unbelief—rather turn your 
thoughts to repentance and atonement !” 

* Atonement!” repeated Athalie, with a sneer ; “tell 
me how long I have to live?” 

“Mercy is not limited by time, or atonement 
measured by years!” replied the old man, earnestly ; 
“were the last sand trembling in the glass, one tear 
of true repentance yet might save you! Oh, cast aside 
the pride of heart which has destroyed you! Think 
of your days of innocence and childhood—of the 
mother who taught your infant lips to lisp their first 
prayer! Accept the pardon heaven offers through 
its servani’s ministry! Repent and be forgiven !” 

“Priest!” said Athalie, in a less cynical tone than 
had hitherto marked her replies to his well-meant 
exhortations; “perhaps, as we read of old of Egypt's 
king, my heart is hardened! I cannot repent—cannot 
believe! No—no!” she added, clasping her hands 
wildly; “death must be annihilation! He—the 
tempter of my youth—who had scanned nature with 
a.curious eye—to whom her most recondite secrets 
were aS anopen page—assured me so! Oh, what a 
triumph it would be for them I hate to hear that Ihad 
died despairing—calling en heaven for mercy! 
Never—never !” 

The worthy man saw the struggle which wastaking 
place between the impressions of her childhood and 
the vain philosophy which had polluted her riper 
years. With the tact which long experience gave, he 
wisely forbore to interfere in the contest by further 
argument—for he felt tliat the prisoner was armed 
with all the barren logic of the school in which she had 
been trained. ? 

Falling on his knees, he commenced a prayer, im- 
ploring the assistance of the Most High to lead the 
sinner to repentance. By a strange coincidence, it 
was one which Athalie had been taught in her child- 
hood by Madame Duverney. She started as the first 
words fell upon her ear, and as he proceeded her 
agitation increased. 

“Can it be true?” she murmured; “can there be 
a future anda judgmeut? No—no! it is too horri- 
ble to think upon! Confess,” she added, seizing the 
chaplain by the arm, “ti:at you would deceive me— 








practice upon my weakness—that you do not believe 


the dogmas you have been trained to preach! You 
need not fear—the secret will be safe—the grave will 
hide it! Confess it and I will bless you!” 

The tears of the old man were the only reply to 
her frantic appeal; he still continued his prayer. 

“ He does believe!” almost shrieked the conscience- 
stricken wretch, now wholly yielding to her terrors; 
“his tears are real! J, too, believe at last !” she added, 
throwing herself upon her knees beside him, and 
writhing at his feet in mentalagony. ‘Speak, is, 
there hope—possibility of pardon for a life of crime 
like mine ?” 

“Pardon for allwho are truly penitent!” replied 
the priest, with a smile of joy; “leave us,” he added, 
turning to the gaolers, “and let us not be disturbed 
till the last moment!” 

His directions were obeyed. The men respectfully 
withdrew from the cell, closing the door after them; 
and Athalie and the chaplain were left together. 

The hour of six sounded. In compliance with the 
chaplain’s request, the authorities had delayed their 
visit to the cell till the very last moment. When they 
entered it, all were struck by the change which had 
taken place in the condemned. ‘The air of proud 
defiance had vanishei—her features were white and 
ghastly as those of a cornse. 

The two valets of the executioner placed a chair in 
the centre of the cell. 

“Come!” said the priest, raising her from her 
knees. 

She followed him with the meekness of a child, and 
seated herself in the chair. Presently the sharp click 
of the scissors was heard, and tle magnificent locks 
of the prisoner fell upon the floor—those locks of 
which she had once been so vain. The only sign she 
gave of consciousness was the hurried movement of 
her lips in prayer. 

The executioner next attempted to unclasp her 
hands, in order to fasten them behind her back. At 
his touch, she uttered a piercing shriek, and started to 
her feet. 

“Ts this your promise ?” said the chaplain, in a tone 
of mild reproof. 

The words recalled her to herself, and she volun- 
tarily placed her hands in the position required. 

Two females attached to the service of the prison 
now made their appearance. The shoes of Athalie 
were removed from her feet. A black, veil was 
thrown over her, and the toilette of the condemned 
—as the French, with their usual levity, designate 
the horrible preparation for the scaffold—was complete. 

The signal for the departure was given, and the 
wretched woman conducted to the vehicle which was 
to convey her to the place of execution. The priest, 
faithful to his office, took his seat beside her. As they 
passed the gloomy gateway of the prison, he com- 
menced the service for the dying. 

The guillotine—that terrible instrament of human 
justice which bears the name of its inventor—had 
been erected during the night in the square, close to 
the spot where the statue and fountain of Joan of Arc 
mark the spot of her immolation. The space around 
the fatal machine was kept clear by the municipal 
guard and a party of soldiers. The rest of the square 
was filled by thousands gf peasants from the neigh- 
bouring villages and the idlers of the city; whilst from 
every window of the quaint old houses, groups of 
heads might be seen watching the bustle in the square 
below, or anxiously turned towards the street leading 
from the prison. 

The raysof thesun—for the morning wasa glorious 
one—fell upon the ghastly knife, suspended in the 
grooves directly over the socket destined to receive the 
head of the victim. 

The chief of the police looked once or twice at his 
watch—a sure sign that the moment was at hand. 

Just as the vehicle with itsescort entered the square, 

he well-appointed travelling carriage of the Earl of 
Moretown appeared at the opposite side, slowly mak- 
ing its way through the crowd. 

“* What is the cause of this delay ?” demanded his 
lordship of the valet, who was seated upon the box. 

“ An execution, I believe, my lord.” 

+, Provoking !” muttered hismaster. “Iam already 
later than Iintented. Tellthe postilions to take some 
other route.” 

Tho valet told him that it was impossible for the 
carriage either to advance or recede, so closely was it 
hemmed in by the crowd. 

‘* Well,” said the earl, in a tone of indifference, “it 
will soon be over, I suppose! Bid the fefows drive 
on as soon as possible, and make up for lost time.” 

So saying, he drew down the blinds of the carriage, 
to avoid witnessing the scene—for the sight of bloud 
invariably made him nervous. 

A strange sensation crept over him as the murmurs 
of the multitude announced the arrival of the con- 
demned. It was not pity—for his selfish heart had ever 
been insensible to its appeal. 

“Ts the fellow dead?” he demended of the servant 
upon the box. 
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‘““No, my lord!” repiled the man; “she is now 
being led upon the scaffold. It is a woman !” 

“A woman!” repeated the Earl of Moretown. 
“ How very shocking!” 

“ Her face is covered with a black veil,” continued 
the domestic; “ they withdraw it, and——” 

The exclamation of horror and surprise which cut 
short the poor fellow’s speech excited the curiosity of 
his master, who drew up the blind of the carriage. 
The lightning could not have been more terrible 
than the scene which met his view: the woman he 
had so long professed to love in the hands of the 
executioner! Like one fascinated’ by some hideous 
spell, he remained gazing upon her till the fatal knife 
descended, when he sank back upon the seat with a 
deep groan. 

In the act of falling, his hand, which still retained 
a convulsive grasp, drew down the blind. In a few 
minutes the crowd began to disperse, and the car- 
riage slowly to make its way through the square. 

On reaching the first stage from Rouen, the valet, 
still pale and trembling, opened the door of the vehi- 
cle, to ask some question respecting the route. The 
inmate was dead: horror and surprise had brought 
on a fit of apoplexy, and the Earl of Moretown had 
passed to his account. 

The intelligence of his death was speedily con- 
veyed to England. To say that his successor grieved 
as at the loss of a parent, would be to misrepresent 
his feelings. If he sorrowed, it was that no time had 
been allowed the unhappy man for repentance and 
atonement. 

Painful as was thie task, he would permit no one 
but himself to break the tidings to his mother; for 
which purpose he proceeded at once to her dressing- 
room, and, contrary to his usual custom, entered un- 
announced. 

But he knew the habits of his parent. 

Alice was upon her knees, engaged at her morning 
prayer, when her son entered the room. With astepas 
reverent as if he had been approaching some marty:'s 
shrine, he advanced and knelt beside her. 

* Digby!” exclaimed the countess, in an accent of 
surprise. 

“You are praying, mother !” 

“For you and for your happiness,” replied Alice; 
“morning and evening do I offer my thanksgiving to 
Him who has preserved you to me—who has filled 
my cup of happiness to overflowing! I pray, also,” 
she added, seriously, “for those who have need of 
mercy!” 

“ And who now stand before the judgment-seat!” 
replied her son, in a tone of deep emation. “Come, 
dearest mother, let us pray for them together !” 

Little remains to be added to our tale. The widowed 
countess retired to the old house in Colchester, where 
she bad passed her early life, and never revisited the 
abbey. Mr. Brindsly took up his residence with her. 

Mrs. Brooks was amply provided for, on her return 
to England, by the gratitude of the earl. For several 
years there was a suspicion that she and Goliah, who 
band succeeded to the goldsmith’s business, would 
make a match of it; but it never came to anything— 
the worthy fellow lived and died a bachelor. 

The orphan boy of Alma was carefully educated, 
and entered the navy, under the protection of Digby 
and Dick, who lived to see their children’s children 
around them—the same bond of friendship uniting 
them in age which had been the charm and happiness 
of their youth. 


THE END. 





FACETIZ. 

An honest Irishman asked a lady if she was tra- 
velling far?—“No. Why do you inquire ?”—“ Be- 
cause I see you have a large bag on the back of your 
neck.” 

Tue waterfall, originally a very graceful arrange- 
meni, is now rendered particularly ungainly and 
unbecoming, because of its enormous increase in 
amplitude. 

Tue fashions of our grandfathers are coming fast 
upon us. Shoes instead of boots are the latest inno- 
vation. They are especially plentiful at Brighton, 
and are cropping up in London. 


A PLACARD in the window of a patent medicine 
vendor, in the Rue St. Honore, Paris, reads as fol- 
lows:—“ The public are requested not to mistake 
this shop for that of another quack just opposite.” 


Tne purity of the Phames is further attested by 
the visit of a porpoise to Blackfriars Bridge. It is 
many years since such an arrival in town has been 
stated. The progress the embankment is making 
seemed much te delight him, as he performed sundry 
evolutions which are customary to man and porpoise 
Wien they aremuch excited by gratification. It must 
be a pleasant reflection for Sir T. Thwaites that he 


has been able to afford a wider scope for innocent 
recreation to so agreeable an animal. The new knight 
must feel that he bas earned his reward. 


A CUTE BOY. 


A cute-looking boy, given to rags and uncombed 
hair, was recently called as a witness in a police 
court, when the following dialogue ensued :— 

Judge (with dignity).—" Young man, do you know 
this Brown ?” 

Boy (looking roguishly at his honour, and shaking 
his head).—“ No yer don’t, judge.” 

Judge (indignantly).—“ What do you mean by that, 
sir? Answer my question. Do you know this 
Brown ?” 

Boy (with a peculiar wink).—‘*No yer don’t, 
judge.” 

Judlge (in a rage).—“ Answer me, you young vil- 
lain, or I will commit you for contempt of court. 
Do you know this Brown ?” 

Boy.—“ Yer can’t come it, judge. I know what 
yer want. Yer want me to ask ‘What Brown?’ and 
then yer goin’ to say ‘Brown stout.’ No yer don’t, 
judge.” 

TuirTeEEN.—Dr. Kitchener happened to be one of a 
company thirteen in number, and on its being re- 
marked and pronounced unlucky, he said, “I admit it 
is unlucky in one case.” “ What case is that, doctor ?” 
“When there is only dinner for twelve.” 


Tatu CuHaprs.—Books of science tell us, that 
vessels placed at the top of a high tower will not 
collect so much rain as others of similar dimensions 
se¢ on the ground. From this it must follow that a 
tall chap will not get so wet upon the Lead as a small 
one. 


“ Wou.pn’r you call this the calf of a leg?” asked 
Bob, pointing to one of his nether limbs, rather com- 
pactly encased in representations of barbers’ poles 
and running vines. “No,” replied Jim, “I should 
say it was the leg of a calf.” 

Money's Worta.—Whilst inspecting a farm in a 
pauperized district, an enterprising agriculturist could 
not help noticing the slow, drawling metions of one 
of the labourers there, and said, ‘My man, you do 
not sweat at that work.” “Why, no, master,” was 
the reply, “seven shillings a week isn’t sweating 
wages.” 

A CURIOSITY. 

“ Bob, Harry Smith has one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties you ever saw.” 

“ Don’t say so—what is it?” 

“A tree that never sprouts, and becomes smaller 
the older it grows.” 

“ Well, that’s a curiosity. Where did he get it?” 

“From California.” 

“What is the name of it?” 

* Axle-tree—it once belonged to an oifl omnibus !” 

Seene closes by Bob throwing an inkstand at a half- 
closed door. 


“ My wife tells the truth three times a day,” re- 
marked a jocose old fellow, at the same time casting a 
very mischievous glance at her. “Before rising in 
the morning she says: ‘Oh, dear, I must get up. I 
don’t want to.’ After breakfast, she adds: ‘ Well, 
I suppose I must go to work, but I don’t want to ;’ 
and she goes to bed saying: ‘ There, I have been 
fussing all day, and haven’t done anything.’” 


JeEmES says the best bite he ever had on a fishing 
excursion was the bite he took along with him. 

Never tell a young lady you love her. Ask her 
if she could love you. That's the new Parisian style 
of opening negotiations. 

A Lady upon taking up Shelley’s novel, “The 
Last Man,” threw it down very suddenly, exclaiming: 
“The last man! Bless me! if such a thing ever 
were té happen, what would become of the women ?” 


A PHILOSOPHER writes to a tailor who had failed to 
get ready his wedding suit; “It was no serious 
disappointment ; only I should have been married if 
I had received the goods.” That man will never be 
seriously disappointed. 

A yorne lady, rather given to gossippiag, was in 
the habit of complaining of a bad taste in her mouth 
every morning. She consulted a physician on the 
matter. He told her it was because she went to bed 
every night with so much scandal in her mouth. 
“ Well then, doctor,” said she, “if that is the case, I 
will be sure to let it all out before night heveafter.” 


Nor long since an old lady entered tie Telegraph 
Office and said she had a message to sexid to Wheeling. 
In a few minutes her note was deposited in a dumb 
waiter, and ascended in a mysterious manner through 
the ceiling. “Does that go to WVheeling ?” inquired 
the old lady. “Yes, ma'am,” answererd the clerk. 
“T never was there,” continu’d she, “ but it hardly 
seems possible that their town lies in that direction. 





Whex will I get ag answer, Mr. Telegraph ?” “I can 


’ : ‘é: Kn 
scarcely tell, ma’am; it may be two 
The old lady went away, pe A vemaied a ours.” 
hours. Just as she entered the door the dent om 
came down through the ceiling. 4 There 
answer, ma’am,” said theclerk. ‘I'he old lad wen 
neat yeHow envelope in her hands, with : + 
mingled gratification and astonishment, “Neen 
beats all,” exclaimed she. “ Bless my hearts ede 
way from Wheeling, and the wafer still wet” 


“BLOOD'S NOT. EVERYTHING,” 
The Gentleman riding.—" That's a ver 
; Y first-nty 
pony of yours, my friend—brought 
beautifully!" | ge 708 wp te hi 
The Gentleman driving.—“ Ah, you're ri 
master. Why, he ’ad a great grandlather enn 
Darby, that little ’orse had! But there now what's 
the use o’ ’aving good blood in yer veins, whe 
’as to work for yer livin’!” ~ 


Louis XIV. was told that Lord Stair was one of 
the best bred men in Europe. “ I shall soon put hin 
to the test,” said the king; and asking Lord Stair jp 
take an airing with him, as soon as the door of thy 
coach was opened he bade him pass and go in, Thy 
other bowed and obeyed. Tho king said; “7, 
world is right in the character it gives. Anolly 
pers n would have troubled me with ceremony,” 


We have often wondered what earthly 
could be answered by bag pipes, for they arecertainlyag 
musical instruments. We have discovered their 
in the description of a fire which broke out at th 
Assembly Rooms at Edinburgh during the Caledonig 
United Service Ball. In the account we rai} 
stated that the fire originated in some decontin 
scenery, @ portion of which caught light froma 
adjoining gas jet, and it adds, ‘the ‘pipers wm 
ordered to play on the spot, the fire was extingishe, 
and the alarm dissipated.” We think the conflagy 
tion showed it good sense by going out directly te 
pipes began to play. We should have done exady 
the same. 

Opp HovusEKkEEerinc.—Mrs. Montgomery wis te 
only—the motherless—daughter of the stern Genenl 
Campbell, who early installed her into the daties d 
housekeeper, and it sometiuies happened that, inst 
ting down the articles purchased, and their priog de 
put the “cart before the horse.” Her gruff pp 
never lectured her verbally, but wrote his remarsa 
the margin of the paper, and returned it for correction, 
One such instance was as follows :—General Camphill 
thinks five and sixpence exceeding dear for parsley” 
Henrietta instantly saw her mistake; but instead d 
ome we | it, wrote against the next item:—“Iis 
Campbell thinks twopence halfpenny excessirdy 
cheap for fowls ;” and sent it back to her father. 


“T won't be a second,” as Gladiateur said tol 
jockey on the Derby day.— Punch. 


“IN VINO VERETAS.” 


Lucy (to Pa’s German friend, on his first visit 
England).—“ This is one of our native wines, Mk 
Hoehshvig, if you'll deign to tryit.” 

Pours him out a glass of best ginger!] 

Herr H. (after a generous draught, in amazomett 
and suffocation).—“ Your English vines ate wW 
shtrong !”— Punch. 


A Trick on Two Mrxts}—The Emperor of ti 
French now and then, during his stay in Algeria, bi 
doubtless taken a Turkish bath. As often sli 
Imperial Majesty has experienced the action of 
sndatory, its manager ‘may be said to have beet 
chargeable with sweating a Sovereign and a Napoles 
too.— Punch. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


PRESERVATION or Frowers with THetR Narcait 
Cotours.—Dried flowers, in their natural colour 
have for some time past appeared for sale in the shops 
the mode in which the operation is effected is this:- 
A vessel, with a moveable cover is provided, ; 
having removed the cover from it, a piece of rT" 
gauze of moderate fineness is fixed over it, a0 
cover replaced. A quantity of saud is thea on 
sufficient to fill the vessel, and passed through aia 
into an iron pot, where it is heated, with the he ; 
of a small quantity of stearine, carefully stl ay 
as to thoroughly mix the ingredients. The qu 
of stearine to be added is at the rate of balf 4 
to one hundred pounds of sand. Care naust tot 
not to add too much, as it would sink to in a 
and injure the flowers. ‘The vessel pr Aer 
on, and the gauze beneath it, is then tu eee 
down, and the bottom being removed, the hep 
be operated upon are carefully plaeed upon cover tht 
and the sand gently poured iv, so ss 


. , vented fro 
flowers entirely, tho leaves boing thus Laser gio 








touching each other. ‘Ihe vessel is then put 
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instance as the top of a baker's oven, 
pace, rae for forty-eight hours. Tho flowers 
oe ent dried, and they retain their natural 
— The vessel still remaining bottom upwards, 
the Hid fs taken off, and the sand runs away through 
the gauze, leaving the flowers uninjured. 
——<—————_——_— 





qHE EXHAUSTIBILITY OF THE WORLD. 


quar will be the reduction of English produce 
when the supply of guano and coprolites, and lime 
nes to ap end? and guano and corpolites and lime 
all fixed quantities; man can produce no more 
hen the supply is done. Science may discover a 
atstitute, probably will discover one, but the assump- 
tion that it must is an assumption merely. So with 
heat. Man knows as yet of only three readily avail- 
able means of producing heat—the burning of dried 
dung, of wood, and of coal. The first, though uni- 
versally employed in India, is insufficient, and de- 
tacts too mueh from the sources of fertility, and the 
geond is disappearing with such rapidity that fo- 
nsters can predict, to a century, the extinction of the 
sisting supply. The paee at which the forests are 
being cleared away is one of the most dangerous in- 
dents of modern progress, and except in South 
America, or Central Africa, there is nowhere great 
yatural renewal. Artificial renewal is of course pos- 
sitle—the biggest experiment ever made in that 
direction being in the Punjab, and believed to pro- 
nise success; but the highest efforts of man are 
iuby-play by the side ef the glorious prodigality of 


nature. 

What can man do to compare with what nature has 
done in the valley of the Amazon, which three cen- 
turies hence will be as bare as the valloy of the Indus, 
in which, though it was once all forest, the trees can 
recounted for hundreds of miles upon the fingers. 
Denudation of course may cease, but that it will cer- 
tsinly cease is an assumption not warranted by analo- 
gies. Thereremains coal, and if there is one fact 
certain in science, itis that the supply of coal is a 
fixed quantity which must end sometime. 

Dreams, say our readers, dreamsas bad as Dr. 
Camming’s. Not a doubt of it, for we have inten- 
timally omitted the primary element—that Providence 
vhose designs cannot be interrupted either by the 
failure of the dirt of sea-gulls or the reckless use of 
the axe; but then nobody has proved or can prove 
that the temporary fallowing of the whole earth may 
wot be withia those designs. Wood, as a fuel compe- 
tent to sustain manufactures, has disappeared frum 
among us, and coal is rapidly going too. 

Me. Jevons, Lecturer to the Owens College in Man- 
chester, who has devoted years to the inquiry, reports 
lis conclusions—conclusions supported by figures 
Wiicb, wild as they will appear to those who have 
uever reflected on the subject, seem to us almost un- 
uswerable. To prove them we must republish his 
book, but the steps which he considers proved can be 
cusily summarized. He holds as a demonstrable fact 
that coal cannot be raised by any known appliances, or 
pobable improvement of appliances, frat a depth of 
wore than 4,000 feet below the level of the sea, or 
100 feet below the deepest existing mine; and that 
the quantity of coal now existing above that depth is 
tiglity-three thousand millions of tons. “The existing 
‘ousumption is at th® rate of eighty-three millions of 
‘wus & Fear, and if it did not increase, the supply 
Would last, with an increasing cost, nearly a thousand 
yes. But, unfortunately, it does increase, with the 
teelopment of population and manufactures, at a 
Suiling rate, namely, 3} per cent. every year for the 
lsteighty years. Supposing that vate to continue, 

the tendency is to one very much quicker, the 
constmption would in 1961 be at the rate of 2,607 
uillions of tonsa year, and by that time the whole 
existing deposit of coal will have been consumed. 

t rise in consumption is, however, impossible, 
8 with exhaustion would come the all-powerful 
of rising price, “but this only means that the 
check to our progress must become perceptible con- 
siderably within a century from the present time, that 
Cost of fuel must rise, perhaps within a lifetime, to 
‘tite threatening our commercial and manufacturing 
“ipremacy, and the conclusion is inevitable that our 
ssive condition is a thing of 
. ; n short, the indefinite duration of 
oat progressive Gevelopment whieh is based upon 
88 supply of coal close to the iron-fields aud 

sats of manufacture must in about a century stop. 
Pr. way our progress to be cheeked within half a 
. yet by that time our consumption will proba- 
inn four times what it now is; there is nothing 
tle hor improbable in this; it isa very mode- 
supposition, considering that our eonsumption has 
eight-feld in the last sixty years. But how 


shortened aud darkened will the prospects of the 


Tea high rate of consumption to keep up if we are 








not toretrograde.” There need not be positive retro- 
gression for years after that, but the power of limit- 
less progress will pass away from Great Britain and 
be transferred to_ the localities where coal is still on 
the spot in its old abundance, i.e. to the North 
American fields. 

That, supposing coal to continue the one artificial 
heat-giver, is as certain as any result in multiplica- 
tion. Science may of course long before that have 
arrested the consumption ; may, for instance, have dis- 
covered a light infinitely superior to lighted coal 
smoke—we seem on the brink of that—a motor cheaper 
and more powerful than steam, and a smelting contri- 
vance simpler and hotter than coal fire; but that is as 
yet an assumption, and even if a correct one the new 
discovery must be one the use of which will not be 
limited by locality, and the special advantage of 
England among the nations of the world must pass 
away. 








HOPE. 


Whew all my fields are frozen, 
When my orchards naked stand, 

I hear the sound that is like the sound 
Of a sower, sowing the land. 

And all at once the limbs of leaves 
So darkly-dim before, 

Shine round me like a thresher’s sleeves 
When he stands in his threshing floor. 


Awake from troubled slumber, 
In the middle watch o’ the night. 
I see a hand that is like the hand 
Of a painter, painting the light. 
And all at once, with the shadows 
Are threads of silver spun, 
And all my room is like the bloom 
Of a garden in the sun. 


When pleasures please no longer, 
When the charm of love is lost, 
When my dearest hopes before me, 
Like chaff in the winds are tossed ; 
My empty heart forgets its lack, 
And I hear a voice that sings 
Like the mother-bird when she calleth back 
Her little ones to her wings. 


When the sea of life is darkest, 
When the billows gape with graves, 
I hear a step that is like a step 
That is treading on the waves; 
And all at once the clouds are rent, 
And I with my spirit see 
That time is but an incident 
Of the great eternity. 








GEMS. 





Hr who takes pleasure in evil reports will soon 
become an evil speaker. 

You will never have a friend if you have one with- 
out a failing. 

Tue envious lose the enjoyment of life by the dis- 
content they feel at what ethers enjoy. 

Books are silent companions of the lonely hour, 
friends who can never alter or forsake. 

Tue least error should humble us, but we should 
never permit even the greatest to discourage us. 

Wen you have bought one thing yeu must buy 
ten more, so that your appearance may bo all of a 
piece. 

STKALING never makes a man rich, alms never 
makes a man poor, and prayer never hinders a man’s 
business. 

Tne just man is not he who wrongs no ene, but 
rather he, who, having the power to injure, represses 
the will. 

Tue good heart, the tender feeling, and the pleasant 
disposition, make smiles, life, and sunshine every- 
where. 

He who cheats the man who confides in him, in a 
witty manner, may make us laugh at his jest, and 
half disarm our anger; but reflection soon insures 
him our contempt and indignation. 

He who, in his perplexity, resorts to falsehood, 
may seem secure for a little while, but is sure to be 
overwhelmed soon with greater perplexity than be- 
fore; just as the man who, in a shower, taking refuge 
under a tree, is protected at first, and then finds him- 
self worse drenched than before. i 

“Just a little, a very little, a very, very little!” 
said the Brook to the Bank. And the Bank was silent, 
and the Brook were its side till the earth melted 
away and the sods floated down the stream. “Just a 


‘utry appear with mines already deep, fuel dear, and | 7fttle moro, a very little more!” said the Brook again, 


And thejwaters pressed against the roots of the willows 











that grew beyond the bank, and laid them bare. “ Just 
a little, little more,” said the Brook again; and the 
widening stream advanced with fresh force, till one by 
one the willows fell and were borne away in the tor- 
rent. “ Alas!” cried the Meadow, as the water closed 
in on it, “if I had not neglected the attack on my 
bank, my fence would never have been. destroyed; 
but now my protection is gone, and I am rightly 
served in being turned from a fruitful field into a 
watery waste.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tne Emperor of the French has presented our 
Queen with the History of the Palace of Compiégne. 

Sr. Micwaet’s Cuurcu, Cambridge, is about to be 
decorated with one or more paintings by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, at a cost of £1,500. 

Tue decorative works.in the interior of St. Paul’s 
are stopped for want of funds. £3,000 are needed for 
@ new organ case. 

Tue Princess Dagmar ‘is about to receive a re- 
ward of her devotion to the late Czarewitch by the 
presentation of the Russian Order of St. Aune, to- 
gether with a dowry of about £6,500 which attaches 
to that order. The princess will shortly visit St. 
Petersburg. 

Two English newspapers are now published at 
Yokohama, in Japan—one, the Daily Japan Herald, 
the motto of which is “ Onward, press onward ;” 
and the other isthe Weekly Japan Herald. The price 
to subscribers to the latter is £5 a year, or nearly 2s. 
per copy. 

New Hycrometer.—At the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, MM. Engard and Philippon sent 
in a new hygrometer, formed out of a flat piece of ivory 
cut out of the tusk perpendiculary of its axis, and then 
formed into a spiral. The instrument is extremely 
sensitive, the spiral cither being dilated or contracted 
circularly, but it has not yet been compared with other 
hygrometers. 

ArmstronG Guns.—A War-office return shows 
that the expenses incurred on all classes of Armstrong 
guns, their fittings, projectiles, &c., since the date of 
the last return (May 1863) down to the end of March, 
1864, the latest period to which the accounts are com- 
plete, have amounted to £207,411. To this must be 
added the payment to the Elswick Ordnance Company, 
wlhrich can be stated from May, 1863, down to February, 
1865—namely, £78,007. 

Cotton Growine In VenetT1A.—The Trieste Ga- 
zette states that the experiments made in cultivating 
cotton in Venetia have extended to Venice itself. The 
proprietor of a bathing establishment on the sea-shore 
planted the sandy downs of the Lido with cotton, and 
sueceeded. He sent specimens of his produce to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and they have been declared 
by dealers in the article to be superior in fineness and 
in length to American cotton: 

Mrrace.—On the 26th ult. in the morning, the 
wind being 8.S.E., the summit of the cliffs of Hast- 
ings were distinctly visible from the port of Dieppe, 
the distance being about 47 miles. The phenomenon 
of mirage is net of very rare occurrence in this 
portion of the Channel, the inhabitants of Hastings 
and Eastbourne having been often favoured with a 
view of Dieppe by the aid of Nature’s great “ re- 
fractor.” 

On Wuit-Monpary the prodigious number of 1,000 
trains passed over the various railway lines forming 
the Clapham Junction. The ordinary number of 
trains daily is now about 700; and in the course of 
last year no fewer thay 250,000 trains passed the 
Junction. Weare not aware of the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed ; but the officers state that notwith- 
standing this enormous traffic not the slightest mis- 
hap has hitherto occurred there, 

Use or ANILINE CoLours IN OM AND AQUARELLE 
Parmtine.—Kletinsky dissolves the aniline colour in 
strongest alcohol, saturates this solution with Dammar 
resin, filters the tincture, and pours the filtrate either 
on pure water er solution of common salt, stirring 
well all the time. The water or solution must be at 
least twenty times the bulk of the tincture. Tho 
coloured matter separated can now be collected on a 
filter, washed and dried. Tt can then be ground with 
linseed oi), poppy oil, or oil varnishes. 

GREAT astonishment is felt at the wonderful atten- 
tion the Empress gives to business. By those who 
should know, she is also declared to possess great 
talents for business—always up early and at work, 
keeping her appointments, speaking little in council, 
but that to the point, and the result of serious atten- 
tion, and then finding the right time for amusement, 
and to show herself among the people. This is 
first-class certificate indeed, and-the Emperor will not 
feel readily inclined to dispense with such valuable 
services. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mowx.—The colour of the hair is brown. The handwriting 
requires steady practice. 

Jas. J.—You are certainly in error. For example, the 
vapour of water bejpg lighter than air, and causing it to 
expand when it is niixed with it, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that humid air is lighter than air which is dry. 

Grorce H. B.—The lines for music entitled “ Tho Cottage 
by the Sands,” would not be discreditable to a poet of much 
riper age than fourteen years; but not being quite equal to 
our requirements, are declined with thanks. 

Jerr. D.—Your former communication on the subject of 
palpitation of the heart was replied to, as_you will find on 
reference to your back numbers of Tuz Lonpon Reaper. 
The handwriting is decidedly good. 

J. S. G@.—For eruptions of the skin or face, a powder com- 
posed of flowers of sulphur, half a drachm ; carbonate of 
soda, a scruple; and tartarised antimony, one-eighth of a 
grain, will be found efficacious, if taken might and morning. 

R. L M—Five pounds. per cent. was formerly the highest 
rate of interest allowed by law on mortgages; but the Act of 
17 & 18 Vict. enp. 90, permits the mortgagee to take any rate 
of interest which the mortgagor is willing to pay. 

L. E. F.—There is no doubt at all upon the point: drink- 
ing cold water when the body is heated is decidedly injuri- 
ous. Partaking of hot soups, tea, &c., when the body is cold, 
is also injurious, but in a modified degree. 

T. P.—We do not know of an “everlasting cement” more 
efficacious than the expressed juice of garlic. If well done, 
this will leave no mark of fracture, and will endure as long 
as the material cemented. The handwriting is tolerably 
good. 

J. A.—The letters a.w. and p.m. are abbreviations of the 
Latin words ante meridiem and post meridiem, the first signi- 
fying that the hour to which they are aftixed is before noon 
(twelve o'clock), and the last, that the hour is past noon. 
The handwriting is of average merit. 

0. T. A—On all sides, to the height of about fifteen or 
sixteen leagues, the earth is surrounded with an extremely 
rarifed and transparent fluid, named air; the whole mass 
of this is what is termed the atmosphere. No data exist for 
answering your other questions. 

E. A. W.—The difficulty which you experience of speak- 
ing, and particularly of singing, after a copious repast, is 
easily explained: the quantity of air in the chest has been 
reduced, and the motions of the diaphragm impeded; thus 
presenting an obstacle to the production of voice. 

Jane.—You need not entertain the slightest apprehension 
that frequent use of the brush is injurious to the teeth, or 
that it tends to destroy the enamel. The substance so-called 
which forms the exterior of the teeth is, in fact, so hard 
that it strikes fire with steel. 

Racuxst M.—Batter which has lost its flavour and become 
disagreeably coarse in taste may be restored by melting itin 
@ water bath, with some roughly powdered animal charcoal 
(which has been well sifted from dust), and strained through 
flannel 

M. N. 0.—In consequence of the very great increase in 
our circulation, we are compelled to go to press so far in 
advance of the day of publication, that answers to ques- 
tions cannot appear under three weeks at soonest, We 
never object to any number of correspondents “ who waut 
to know " anything in reason. 

B. T.—No absolute rule can be laid down—the number of 
the pulsations of the heert ina minute varying according to 
an infinity of circumstances, such as age, sex, temperament, 
disposition, &c. In early infancy they are about 140 per 
minute; in adult age, 75 to 80; and at old age, about 65. 
The handwriting is very creditable. 

G. 8S. anv T. M—It is impossible, so far as we know, to 
determine the question; for although it was long age &s- 
serted that “ there are many species, yet only one aliment,” 
still nothing is less proved than whether it is possible or 
not to support human life on any one species of aliment, 
however nutritive. 

Masrrep, who is a good musician, is anxious to wed a 
young lady who is good-looking, and also akilled in music 
(and if a professional, preferred); “Manfred’s” object 
being, in the first place, matrimony, and in the second, the 
formation of an opera di camera company, in which Mrs. 

fred and himself could take prominent parts. 

Martna F., who is seventeen years of age, of middle 
height, has dark hair, large grey eyes, and is of an amiable 
disposition, would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
gentleman about twenty years of age, of middle height, 
good-looking, and very respectable; whose carte de visite is 
required as a prelimidary. 

D. Scorr.—Extemporaneous 'emonade may bemade readily 
thus:—Powdered sugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric acid, 
one ounce; essence of lemon, two drachms. Mix these 
ingredients well, and then with two or three teaspoonfuls 
you have the means of obtaining an agreeable glass of 
lemonade. 

Ma. A.—Every one knows that there are three sorts of 
teeth—the incisors, which fill the anterior part of the jaws; 
the grinders, which fill the posterior part; and the eyeteeth, 
which are placed between the incisors and the grinders. 
The roots of all these possess one common form, which is 
that of a cone; but their outward shape differs. It is cubic 

in the grinders, conical in the eyeteeth, and wedgelike in 








the incisors. The hardness of the substance,composing the 
teeth is extremely great; but of course, like all inert bodies 
that undergo much friction, it will wear with time. (See, 
however, answer to “ Jane.”) 

Exuma B.—The handwriting is rather unformed, and re- 
quires regular and eareful practice. The colour of the hair 
is dark brown. 

©. Orancr.—An ordinary or common eyewash may b® 
made with one ounce of diluted acetic acid added to three 
ounces of decoction of poppy heads. This eyewash is 
anodyne ia its effect; but we must repeat that it is always 
safest to consult an occulist in all affections of the delicate 
organs of sight. 

Y. A. S.—The representatives of the people in the British 
Parliament certainly receive no remuneration for their ser- 
vices as members of the legislature. We cannot answer 
your other question, as you have not specified whether it 
refers to English or Italian singers, (See also reply to 
“M. N. 0.”) 

Ne.ty.—The disagreeable odour from carious teeth is 
generally combined with a disordered state of the stomach ; 
but offensive breath arising from these causes may be 

corrected by taking the concentrated solution of chloride of 
soda—say ten drops in a wineglassful of water, in the morn- 
ing. The mouth should also be well rinsed with a tea- 
spoonful of the solution in a tumbler of water. 


AN ASPIRATION. 
Were I but hecopted to guard and to guide thee, 
Ah, little of sorrow should fall on my dear! 
I'd sing thee my love verses, sitting beside thee, 
So soft and so tender, thy heart could but hear; 
I'd pull the wild blossoms from valley and high land, 
And there at thy feet I would lay them all down; 
I'd sing thee the songs of our own noble island, 
Till thy heart was o'erflowing with love like my own. 


Were a rose by thy dwelling, I'd tend the lone treasure, 

That thou might'st have flowers when summer was come; 

Were a harp in thy halls, I would try its soft measure, 

So thou might'st have music to brighten thy home. 

Were I but accepted to guard and to guide thee, 

Ah, little of sorrow would fall on my dear! 

I would sing thee my love verses, sitting beside thee, 

So sweet and so tender thy heart could but hear. 
IQA 


Aut Atong, who is twenty-two years of age, faiy, medium 
height, lively in temper, affectionate in disposition, tho- 
roughly domesticated, accustomed to housekeeping, and 
attached to home, is desirous of corresponding matri- 
monially with » gentleman (if tall, preferred) who would 
value those qualities in a wife above the mere possession of 
money. 

Oscar.—Having been born after the 30th of June, 1837, 
you must, on becoming a candidate for examination for the 
Civil Service, produce to the commissioners a certificate of 
birth, which you can obtain either from the Registrar-Gene- 
ral at Somerset House, or from the superintendent registrar 
of the district in which you were born. The handwriting 
is decidedly good. 

M.S. P:—No animal has more than five senses, but a 
great many are more sparingly endowed. The lowest tribe 
of animals have probably only the most limited powers of 
sensation. There is, however, perhaps no single sense in 
which man is not surpassed by some member of the lower 
world ; still, although some animals excel him in the acute- 
ness of certain senses, none equal him in the power of per- 
ception resulting from the combined action of all the senses. 
G. H. S.—It is the common starling that talks. We have 
but one British species, except the rose-coloured, which is a 
rare visitant to this country. By constantly repeating to it 
the words or short phrases you wish it to say, it will learn 
them, and in the same way it may be taught to whistle 
tunes. When young the bird is very easily reared by feeding 
it on raw meat cut up, occasionally worms, bread soaked in 
water, and hemp-seed. 

G. W. Ruec.—The sentiment contained in the verses is 
doubtless excellent; but the orthodox rules of poetry pre- 


a room the temperature of which is n 

Fahrenheit. It must so remain for toute £0 destin 
or such longer time as may be necessary untij eet om 
mentation appear, when it should be drawn on eat fer. 
gallon cask, as fine as possible; fill the cask y into 4 ten, 
with water if there is not enough liquor. Ag Two the bang 
tion proceeds, and the liquor diminishes, it m ferment. 
up daily, to encourage fermentation, for ten or twa ee 
it will then become more moderate, when the bar re day; 
be put in, a gimlet hole being made at the side te shoal 
with a spile—which latter must be taken out ste 
for some twelve days, to allow of the escape of thew 
acid gas during fermentation. This stage being : 
keep the cask full by pouring in liquor at the Vent. 
once & week, or at longer intervals, till theend ot Dae 





ber; then choose a clear frosty day, dr 
as possible, passing the turbid part through fan 8 oy 
the cask clean, return the liquor into it with one drach 
pure isinglass dissolved in water. Then stir the whole : 
pooner. ra put the bung in firmly’ Ong fine dry dy 
arch, bottle, in strong champagne bot secure 
corks with wire, &. ' sa <n te 
Anniz B.—The colour of the hair is light brown, 
handwriting is good, possessing the nota merit Te 
tinctuess. — ot 
Communications Reckrvep:— 


C. H. F. thinks “ Minnie” would be the young 
likely to suit him, and will be glad to exchenge 
ane oie : view to matrimony, "> ** 

would be happy to entér into a monial ¢ 

spondence with the French young lady, whee Wane 
trait charms him greatly. Is thirty years of age, has trom 
hair, blue eyes, and is of medium height PM 

Srxmour, who is twenty-two years sof age, 6 fk ink 
has a good figure, is considered good-looking, and 
income of £150 a year, wishes to correspond ‘ “4 
and exchange cartes with “ Eliza” (N>. 109). : 9545 

Emuy U. is willing to receive matrimonial 5 fro 
and exchange cartes with, “ Horatio.” 13 twen 
of age, domesticated, fond of home, and co; 
looking. é 


Wittam J. will be happy to commence , 
correspondence with “Maud.” Is twenty mae 


5 ft. 11 in. in height, fair complexioned, with 
is ag aah get tier The handwriting is good, ~ 

J. V. ¥. (a chemist by profession, and nearly aimee 
years of age) would like to correspond ma’ 

“Louie B.” Is rather good-looking, has dark hair 
and would be happy to exchange cartes de visite...’ 

H. G. expresses his readiness to comply with “4 yy 
request, aud will be happy to forward all nec 
Sosteen om receiving a similar mark of contideaae ten 
- , » 


Emty is disposed to receive the matrimonial a 
“ Wilhelm.” an orphan, seventeen years of 
5 ft. Sin, in height, and has long flaxen ringlets; ta » 
— but is thoroughly domesticated and rt 
spectable. ry 

Ip “E.S.’s” intentions are strictly bond fide; he will in 
in “Constance L.” (who is nineteen years of age, fair, ai 
5 ft. 3 in. in height) a “‘partuer for life,” who would ende- 
vour to make him happy, being very domesticated, and d 
an affectionate dispositi 

Lrva signifies for the information of “Amator” (wih 
whom she will be happy to correspond matrimonially), this 
she is twenty-one years of age, tall, has dark hazel eps 
and dark brown hair; is very lively and good-tempeni 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Lucy has no objection to correspond and exchange carla 
with “ A. B.C,” with a view to a matrimonial alliance. & 
thirty-four years of age, rather dark complexioned, 5ft4ia 
in height, has one son, and possesses a comfortable yearly 
income. 

T. St. L. A. will be only too delighted to correspond m- 
trimonially with “ Kate G.” Is nearly twenty-one years 
age, about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, has dark hair, is gow 
lookiug, good-tempered, and, in fact, just the person desired 
by “ Kate,” with whom he would be glad to exchange cara 

Erne. W. would like to correspond with “T. N.,” withs 








scribe certain requirements; and the lines being dei 

in these, are declined with thanks, Our correspondent may 
do better hereafter if he will bear in mind the maxim of 
Hadibras, that 

Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

By which, like ships, they steer their courses. 
Cuanuis D., who is nearly eighteen years of age, has dark 
brown curly hair, is good-looking, very musical, has good 
business prospects, is gentlemanly in manner, and fond of 
home, would be glad to correspond (with a vidw to matri- 
mony) with a pretty young Protestant lady about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, who fs highly respectable, and ac- 
complished. 

Wup Viotet, who is approximating “sweet seventeen,” 
petite in figure, rather inclined to embonpoint, has dark blue 
eyes, light curling wavy brown hair, and fair complexion, is 
considered decidedly pretty, and a good vocal and instru- 
mental musician, is desirous of entering into a correspon- 
dence with a dark gentleman, with a view to matrimony. 
(* H. G.” or “ Charlie" (No. 105) would not be objeoted te— 
the former preferred.) Cartes to be exchanged. 

Z. O. N. E. is desirous of receiving a matrimonial intro- 
duction to a young lady, of refined appearance, respectably 
connected, accomplished, and having a private income of 
not less than £100 per annum. Is twenty-four years of age, 
5 ft. 8 in. in height, is considered handsome, gentlemanly, 
a good-tempered fellow, and is in a position to support a 
very respectable home; and requests any young lady re- 
sponding, to note that he is not mercenary, and only makes 
a stipulation regarding income in compliauce with the terms 
of his father’s will. 

Marranyz P.—To make rhubarb (or British champagne) 
wine, say ten gallons, take fifty pounds of rhubarb and 
thirty-seven pounds of moist sugar. Provide a tub that will 
hold from fifteen to twenty gallons, and which has a hole 
fora tap near the bottom. Place in it the rhubarb, bruise, 
and add four gallons of water; stir the whole well together, 
cover, and let stand for twentyYour hours; then draw off 
the liquor through the tap, aid one or two gallons of water 





to the pulp, stir well again, allow to settle for an hour or 
two, and draw off; then mix the two liquors together, and 
dissolve the sugar in it Make the tub perfectly clean, 





return the Kquor into it, cover with a blanket, and place in 





matri ial view. Is 5 ft. 2in. in height, has flaxen hai, 
blue eyes, very fair complexion; is considered good-looking, 
has a lively disposition, and is very musical Moneyisd 
no moment. 


G. J. will be happy to open a matrimonial correspondent 
with “Louisa B. E.” Is a highly-respectable tradesmat 
twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 4} in. in height, with fred 
complexion, brown eyes and hair, and considered gut 
looking ; is a tolerable musician, and fond of home. 

D. ©. will have much pleasure in corresponding wit 
“Minnie,” whom he thinks will in every way suit himass 
wife. Is twenty-four years of age, 6 ft. in height, bas blast 
eyes und hair, with a very fair complexion, is generallyou 
sidered handsome, and possesses a business income of fra 
£500 to £600 a year. 

Annit would like to correspond and exchange carte wid 
“T. H.,” with a view to mateeneny. Is nineteen yeaso 
age, 5 ft, 2 in. in height, with a slender figure, fair wm 
plexion, soft blue eyes, and nut brown hair; is ladylikesnl 
accomplished, and would make the good-tem) a 
loving wife that “ T. H.” so much desires. 

Mary is willing to correspond and exchange cartes wit 
“Ton,” with a view to matrimony. Is eightéen yeas 
age, 5 ft. 4in.in height, has large brown eyes and 
hair, rather dark complexion, a pleasing, good-tem 
and cheerful disposition, has received a good pl English 
educaticn, and is perfectly domesticated. 
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